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Preface 


rammar and Syntax: Developing School- 

Age Children’s Oral and Written Lan- 
guage Skills is a professional reference book 
that emphasizes that speech-language 
pathologists’ (SLPs’) practical decision- 
making is guided by a synthesis of expert 
knowledge and skills. This book is in- 
tended to enhance four main components 
of professional expertise. First, this book 
offers extensive information that can ad- 
vance SLPs’ academic and theoretical knowl- 
edge of language as a faculty of the human 
mind and an attribute of human perfor- 
mance. Specifically, this book offers a com- 
pendium of information on English gram- 
mar and syntax that can be applied to 
speech-language diagnostic and therapy 
practices. Effectively diagnosing and treat- 
ing language impairments chiefly depends 
upon how thoroughly an SLP understands 
the principal components of language as 
they are employed by capable users. 

Second, this text reinforces that SLPs 
need to cultivate a range of strategies for 
gathering diagnostic evidence, so that SLPs 
supplement their formal testing of gram- 
mar and syntax with multiple forms of 
observational, real-life, and experiential 
diagnostic evidence. Third, this book pro- 
motes that SLPs seek, understand, and 
apply the evolving scientific evidence that de- 
scribes the factors that influence children’s 
and adolescents’ language and literacy de- 
velopment and growth and, specifically, 
that they address how grammar and syn- 
tax are essential for successful school learn- 
ing and performance. To achieve this aim, 
this book is amply sourced with published 
research across disciplines, including the 
fields of speech-language pathology, lin- 
guistics, education, and psychology. Fourth, 
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this book is designed to encourage crea- 
tive approaches to curriculum-based speech- 
language therapy practices that can help chil- 
dren and adolescents improve their lan- 
guage and literacy capabilities and achieve 
academic success. To this end, grammar 
and syntax are situated among the range 
of language and literacy skills that older 
school-age learners need for success and 
that SLPs can support. 

Although this book presents more ex- 
tensive detail about the expressive gram- 
mar and syntax of oral language, syntac- 
tic comprehension is of great importance, 
too. The focus on expression stems partly 
from the fact that there is somewhat more 
available theoretical and empirical infor- 
mation about expressive grammar and syn- 
tax development and impairment. Chap- 
ter 5, which addresses the role of grammar 
and syntax in reading, examines receptive 
processing of sentence syntax as an aspect 
of reading comprehension. Chapter 6 con- 
siders how grammar and syntax are ex- 
pressed in writing. 

Preschool children’s refinement of the 
systems of grammar and syntax is an im- 
portant aspect of acquiring language as a 
means for interpersonal communication. 
During the school years, using grammar 
and syntax to read, write, and learn aca- 
demic material become simultaneous de- 
mands. This book discusses at length how 
grammatical and syntactic difficulties can 
manifest in younger children’s oral lan- 
guage but also explains how grammatical 
and syntactic difficulties may not appear 
until learners are faced with advanced oral 
language and literacy demands in school. 
Some children may learn oral language 
adequately, then show a breakdown in 
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learning to read and write. Other children 
may struggle with learning academic con- 
cepts, comprehending stories, and acquir- 
ing a fund of higher-level verbal informa- 
tion drawn from the texts they read. Some 
children may have both of these kinds of 
difficulties. The grammatical and syntactic 
language bases that underlie literacy and 
learning difficulties are described in detail 
throughout this book, as are methods of 
identifying and diagnosing these needs. 

Speech-language interventions can 
focus on strategies for helping children 
learn the grammatical and syntactic com- 
petencies needed for oral language, read- 
ing, and writing. SLPs can provide ser- 
vices that meaningfully enhance classroom 
learning for students of any age. Empha- 
sis is placed throughout this text on how 
to provide academically relevant speech- 
language services to school-age children 
and adolescents who struggle with class- 
room oral language and with learning to 
read and write owing to difficulties with 
grammar and syntax. Topics include mullti- 
purpose intervention strategies to help 
students whose grammar and syntax def- 
icits have a negative effect on their aca- 
demic learning, completion of classroom 
assignments, and performance on achieve- 
ment testing. Suggestions for adapting 
mainstream curriculum and assignments, 
differentiating instruction to accommo- 
date learners of varying levels of ability, 
and designing classroom accommodations 
and modifications are given. 

This book emphasizes how an SLP’s 
clinical decision-making is guided by a 
synthesis of (1) knowledge of the theories 
of language, (2) scientific evidence regard- 
ing ascertaining language performance, 
and (3) clinical, observational evidence of 
how children and teens learn grammar and 
syntax and how impairment in grammar 
and syntax is manifest. 


One of my goals as an author and edu- 
cator is to reference primary sources and 
original authors of information. I refer to 
a topic’s “classic” texts and authors when- 
ever possible. Included, too, are citations 
for work by the preeminent authors in the 
fields of speech-language pathology and 
literacy studies. Even so, this book is more 
than a compendium of information that 
can be found in other books, articles, and 
online sources. I extensively offer my own 
conceptualizations about language and 
language impairments and provide my 
own strategies for diagnosis and treatment. 
I infuse this book with my extensive aca- 
demic background and with the lessons I 
have learned during my research and clin- 
ical experiences with culturally, linguisti- 
cally, and economically diverse learners 
in three regions of the United States. 

My purpose is to prepare SLPs to 
understand the complexities of language 
impairment and to develop multiple per- 
spectives for understanding the ramifica- 
tions of language impairment. I bring to 
this book nearly four decades of experi- 
ence as a clinical SLP and over 25 years as a 
language scholar, professor, and provider 
of professional development for SLPs and 
teachers. My doctoral studies in language 
arts and literacy instruction and my con- 
tinued involvement in organizations that 
promote literacy research and education 
have influenced me to author a book that 
prepares SLPs to address students’ liter- 
acy needs and academic success. I aspire 
that readers of this book will develop the 
expertise to enact the American Speech- 
Language-Hearing Association (ASHA, 
1991, 2001, 2004, 2010, 2016, 2018b, n.d.-a, 
n.d.-b, n.d.-c, n.d.-d) recommendations 
that SLPs diagnose how language deficits 
contribute to students’ literacy needs and 
enhance students’ participation in literacy 
activities. 


The chapters of this book include 
special features to enhance the reader’s 
learning. Each chapter begins with an An- 
ticipation Guide (Head & Readence, 1992; 
Wood et al., 2008), which is a list of ques- 
tions to stimulate readers to prepare for 
reading by thinking about the material 
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that will be covered in the chapter. Head- 
ers in each chapter allow for ready refer- 
ence to sections of the text. Accompanying 
the chapters is a glossary of key terms. 
The terms that appear in bold italic print 
are found in the glossary. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: Educational 
Contexts for Improving 
School-Age Learners’ 
Grammar and Syntax 


This chapter describes background information on the language and 
learning expectations of K-12 educational contexts. Language arts 
and literacy curricula require learners to attain competence in gram- 
mar and syntax. This chapter discusses the overall educational pur- 
poses that SLPs’ language interventions address and offers reasons 
why SLPs would focus on learners’ grammatical and syntactic skills. 


Anticipation Guide 


After reading this chapter, readers will be able to answer the 
following questions: 


mg Why is it important for speech-language pathologists 
to be able to describe, diagnose, and intervene to help 
school-age children and adolescents who struggle with 
grammar and syntax? 
What is the rationale for, and what are the benefits 
of, describing school-age children and adolescents 
who struggle with grammar and syntax as having a 
“language impairment?” 
Why are speakers from communities with language that 
varies from General American English, such as speakers 
of dialects of American English, not considered to have 
a language impairment? 
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g What kinds of grammatical and syntactic skills have 
been achieved by typically developing children by the 
time they reach 5 years of age? 

mg What are some general considerations for assessing 
the grammar and syntax of school-age children and 
adolescents? 


m What are some of the curricular language and literacy 
demands that may be difficult to achieve for school-age 
children and adolescents who have difficulties with 


grammar and syntax? 

mg What do the data collected on a national level report on 
populations of students with language impairments? 

mg What is the rationale, and what is the importance, for 
collaborative, curriculum-based, inclusive approaches 
to improving the grammar and syntax of school-age 
children and adolescents? 
How can speech-language services for grammar and 
syntax become a meaningful component of students’ 


school learning? 


A Professional 
Reference Book 


his book is designed to be a profes- 

sional reference for practitioners, re- 
searchers, university faculty, and students 
in the field of speech-language pathology. 
Practitioners and students in fields allied 
with speech-language pathology also may 
benefit from its content. Teachers of regular 
education and special education students 
in preschool through Grade 12, teachers 
of English language arts, learning disabil- 
ities teachers and intervention specialists, 
reading teachers and literacy specialists, 
teachers of English language learners 
(ELLs), and the university faculty who pre- 
pare preprofessionals for their careers in 
these fields may find that this text pro- 
vides information on grammar and syntax 
that supplements their current knowledge 


and practices. Students enrolled in courses 
in special education, reading and literacy 
education, child development, and lin- 
guistics may find this text’s content is rel- 
evant to their studies. This text is intended 
to be a useful resource in higher education 
courses offered by any academic depart- 
ments with coursework in language de- 
velopment, language disorders, literacy 
education, learning disabilities, and de- 
velopmental disorders. Some content may 
be of use in speech-language pathology 
clinical methods courses and practicum 
settings, and in K-12 educational prac- 
tica and student teaching settings. Tutor- 
ing centers and speech-language clinics 
might acquire this book as a professional 
reference. 

Children and adolescents with lan- 
guage impairments may have difficulties 
in learning language and acquiring lit- 
eracy capabilities. Traditionally, speech- 
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language pathologists (SLPs) understand 
the nature of impaired language devel- 
opment, but they may not have detailed 
professional knowledge of how impaired 
language adversely affects school learn- 
ing and academic success. The purpose 
of this book is to prepare SLPs to have a 
broad base of knowledge that will inform 
their interventions with children and teens 
and enhance their collaborations with re- 
gular education teachers, special educa- 
tors, tutors, and parents (Gordon Pershey, 
1998). Clinical identification of language 
impairment requires a thorough under- 
standing of typical language develop- 
ment. SLPs use typical development as 
the guidepost against which language de- 
ficiencies are measured. Although the na- 
ture of language deficits is carefully de- 
scribed throughout this book, the intent 
is to provide a developmental focus, not 
a deficit focus. The aim is to moderate the 
pathologization of learners’ differences. 
Most importantly, this book is meant 
to be inclusive and accessible for all its 
readers. Grammar and syntax can be con- 
fusing and intimidating subject matter 
even for SLPs and education professionals 
(Justice & Ezell, 1999). One reason for this 
apprehension may be because, as Rowley 
(2011) suggested, there is some evidence 
that SLPs may not have sufficient knowl- 
edge of syntax, morphology, and gram- 
mar. SLPs’ self-reports of their own gram- 
mar instruction prior to entering graduate 
school have varied from no instruction to 
minimal instruction (Long, 1996; Rowley, 
2011). Clinicians may not be prepared to 
diagnose and treat deficits in advanced 
syntax in school-age children and adoles- 
cents and may actually ignore these areas 
of language impairment (Justice & Ezell, 
1999, 2008). SLPs may feel comfortable 
providing interventions for language as a 
mode of communication but may not feel 


prepared to focus learners’ attention on the 
structure of language. Teachers may feel 
similarly underprepared to focus on the 
linguistic elements of literacy instruction 
(Joshi et al., 2009; Moats & Foorman, 2003). 
It is only by acquiring an in-depth knowl- 
edge of the grammatical and syntactic 
properties of language that an SLP can di- 
agnose developmental difficulties and ap- 
propriately intervene to improve language 
learning. Explicit and direct teaching of the 
structure of language is necessary when 
SLPs and educators assist students in gain- 
ing skills in reading decoding and compre- 
hension, and in the written language skills 
of spelling, word study, sentence structure, 
and learning and applying the conventions 
of grammar (International Dyslexia Asso- 
ciation, 2010; Moats & Foorman, 2003). 


Grammar and Syntax: 
Professional Skills for 
Descriptions, Diagnosis, 
and Interventions 


The intention of this text is to help pro- 
fessionals improve their working knowl- 
edge of grammar and syntax, with a focus 
on three necessary skill sets: describing 
grammar and syntax as aspects of the 
structure of language and describing the 
skills of competent users of grammar and 
syntax, diagnosing deficits in grammar 
and syntax, and providing interventions to 
improve grammar and syntax. These skill 
sets entail: 


(1) Readers of this text may acquire the 
conceptual knowledge and nomenclature 
for describing elements of grammar and 
syntax; to this end, the intention is to help 
readers develop the professional vocab- 
ulary to better describe the important 
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components of grammar and syntax. To 
facilitate readers’ knowledge of linguis- 
tic terminology, the descriptive language 
used in this text to explain grammatical 
and syntactic concepts is meant to be basic, 
straightforward, direct, and user-friendly. 
These descriptions may spark readers’ in- 
terest in learning more about linguistics. 
Readers can seek out linguistics texts and 
websites if they desire more complex ex- 
planations. Throughout this book, many 
references to original linguistics sources 
are provided when linguistic concepts are 
explained. The reference list for this book 
provides resources for learning more about 
the grammatical and syntactic concerns 
in school-age and adolescent students. 


(2) Readers of this text may learn about 
methods for diagnosing learners’ difficul- 
ties with grammar and syntax; to this end, 
this text provides diagnostic approaches 
to help identify when learners have gram- 
matical and syntactic difficulties. Stan- 
dardized diagnostic tests of grammar and 
syntax yield numerical results that pro- 
vide accountability for diagnostic decision- 
making and that SLPs are familiar with 
interpreting. This text focuses more on in- 
formal assessment via language sampling 
and analyses. Classroom observations and 
assessment of students’ classroom work 
samples are two other approaches for in- 
formal assessment. This text offers sugges- 
tions for applying the findings of informal 
assessments of grammar and syntax to 
diagnose language deficits and to explain 
why students may be struggling with 
school curricular demands. 


(3) Readers of this text may find recom- 
mendations and suggestions for interven- 
tions and teaching; to this end, instructional 
ideas are described in general terms that 


can be of use to SLPs and teachers. Prac- 
titioners can adapt these informal, multi- 
purpose suggestions to the more formal 
wording of goals, objectives, and meth- 
ods that is needed for clinical reports and 
intervention plans. These informal exam- 
ples are meant to be nonprescriptive and 
might offer better inspiration for profes- 
sionals’ creative thought than a step-by- 
step series of instructions would afford. 
Readers of this book may feel validated 
and may become motivated and encour- 
aged to apply this book’s suggestions to 
their own innovative approaches to inter- 
ventions and instruction. Many of the sug- 
gestions given relate to the academic ex- 
pectations put forth in the Common Core 
State Standards (CCSS; National Governors 
Association Center for Best Practices, Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, 2010), to 
be useful in contexts where a standards- 
based intervention is applicable. 


Terminology Used in This Book: 
“Language Impairment” 


To describe children and adolescents with 
language difficulties, a few terms are used 
rather generally and interchangeably 
throughout this book, but most frequently, 
“language impairment” is used in this text, 
along with expressions like “language dif- 
ficulties,” “struggling learners” (as in 
struggling with language, reading, and/ 
or writing), “language needs,” and simi- 
lar nonclinical wording. The profession of 
speech-language pathology uses the terms 
“language impairment,” “language disor- 
der,” and “language delay” (American 
Psychiatric Association, 2013; Individuals 
With Disabilities Education Act [IDEA], 
2004; Leonard, 2020; Murza & Ehren, 2020; 
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Paul, 2020; Rice, 2020; Volkers, 2018). Prac- 
titioners tend to use the terms “language 
impairment,” “language disorder,” or “com- 
munication disorder” interchangeably. “Lan- 
guage disability” is used to convey that 
impaired language has a negative effect 
on daily living and an adverse impact on 
academic achievement (Justice, 2010; Paul, 
2002). There has been a trend among some 
researchers and practitioners toward the 
use of “developmental language disorder,” 
or DLD (Green, 2020; McGregor et al., 
2020; Owen Van Horne et al., 2018). There 
are conceptual distinctions and practical 
realities attendant to the use of each of 
these terms, some of which deal with symp- 
tomatology or measurement variables, for 
instance, IQ verbal and performance dis- 
crepancy scores or determining cut scores 
for applying certain diagnostic labels. In 
some children, progress in language devel- 
opment follows a generally typical pat- 
tern but is delayed. In other children, prog- 
ress is disordered and takes on an atypical 
trajectory. Language delays and language 
disorders have some similar traits and 
some distinct dissimilarities. Because it is 
not possible to maintain these numerous 
conceptual distinctions when discussing 
children’s and teens’ difficulties with the 
language subsystems of grammar and syn- 
tax alone, the following explanation is a 
rationale for employing the more general 
term “language impairment” throughout 
this text. 

The World Health Organization WHO 
(2001, 2014) described an impairment as an 
abnormality in the structure or function 
of a bodily entity or system. “Language 
impairment” is a term that conveys that 
language, as a structured system, is not intact. 
Moreover, “language impairment” sug- 
gests that language, as a functional system, 
is compromised. The structure and/or the 


function of language are not optimal. The 
structure of language involves its proper- 
ties as a code and a system. The functions 
of language are to represent ideas, accom- 
modate the conventions of shared mean- 
ings, and communicate. 

In the WHO (2001, 2014) model, disor- 
der is the functional consequence of an im- 
pairment. If a bodily entity or system is 
impaired, then the function that is sup- 
posed to be carried out by the entity or 
system is not readily achieved. To be dis- 
ordered means to not operate properly for 
functional use. A “language disorder” 
would be the extent to which language, as 
a functional system, is not operating properly 
for functional use. The system’s impairment 
limits its functionality. A language disorder 
is the functional consequence of a language 
impairment. 

These definitions of the terms “im- 
pairment” and “disorder” bring about 
many considerations, implications, and 
questions. Discussion is necessary in order 
to forge a deeper understanding of what 
goes wrong when language does not de- 
velop as expected. While an academic un- 
derstanding of the distinctions between 
language impairment and language disor- 
der is important, attempting to maintain 
this distinction is probably not practical 
for SLPs in clinical practice. Even in pol- 
icy and legislative documents, it appears 
that the words “impairment” and “dis- 
order” might be used interchangeably or 
somewhat synonymously. The American 
Speech-Language-Hearing Association’s 
(ASHA, 1993) definition of language dis- 
order is that language is impaired: “A lan- 
guage disorder is impaired comprehen- 
sion and/or use of spoken, written and/or 
other symbol systems. The disorder may 
involve (1) the form of language (phonol- 
ogy, morphology, syntax), (2) the content 
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Form (Syntax, Phonology, and Morphology) 


Content (Semantics) 


Use (Pragmatics) 


Figure 1-1. The domains of language. Adapted from Bloom, L., & 
Lahey, M. (1978). Language development and language disorders. 


John Wiley & Sons. 


of language (semantics), and/or (3) the 
function of language in communication 
(pragmatics) in any combination.” Fig- 
ure 1-1 depicts how the language domains 
of content (semantics), form (syntax), and 
use (pragmatics) (Bloom & Lahey, 1978) 
interrelate to form the basis for competent 
language comprehension and produc- 
tion. When there is a deficit in any of the 
domains, overall language competence can 
be compromised. Chapter 2 describes con- 
tent and form development. Chapter 3 
relates pragmatic development to the de- 
velopment of syntactic form. 

Throughout this book, the term “lan- 
guage impairment” is used rather gener- 
ally (cf. Owens, 2004) to describe the con- 
dition that occurs when an impairment in 
the structure and/or function of language 
is the result of developmental factors or 
acquired conditions. Within this book, the 
point of any discussion of language impair- 
ment is to describe the impairment along with 
its functional consequences. Use of the term 
“language impairment” acknowledges 
the reality that “language disorder” oc- 


curs concomitantly when any aspects of 
functional language are affected. Recipro- 
cally, when the term “language disorder” 
is used, it brings to bear the underlying 
impairment of the structured system of 
language. 


Language Deficits Versus 
Language Differences 


An additional caveat applies to the delimi- 
tations to the content of this book, which 
is a discussion of developmental language 
difficulties and not a discussion of the non- 
clinical language differences that arise from 
cultural, linguistic, and/or environmental 
variables. Cultural and linguistic diver- 
sity are important considerations for the 
practice of speech-language pathology. 
ASHA (2017) mandated that SLPs pro- 
vide culturally and linguistically relevant 
interventions that adapt to clients’ experi- 
ences, values, identities, and needs. How- 
ever, the information provided in this text is 
entirely about the linguistic forms of Gen- 
eral American English (GAE) grammar 
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and syntax, with the exception of one sec- 
tion of Chapter 2, titled “African Amer- 
ican English Features of Morphology and 
Syntax,” which describes some features of 
morphology, grammar, and syntax used 
by some speakers of African American En- 
glish. Although practitioners’ knowledge 
of cultural and linguistic diversity (as de- 
scribed by ASHA, 2017) is paramount for 
culturally competent professional practice, 
for purposes of this reference book, only 
GAE forms of grammar and syntax are 
examined. It is beyond the scope of this 
text to compile the numerous linguistic 
descriptions that would be needed to ex- 
plain the language variations found in the 
numerous dialects of American English, 
or to describe the variations in grammar 
and syntax that might be used by newer 
speakers of English as they transition from 
their native languages, or to document 
the grammar and syntactic systems of lan- 
guages other than English that may influ- 
ence speakers of English who live in di- 
verse multilingual communities. 

There is no intention in this text to 
suggest that ELLs or dialect users have any 
impairment in grammar or syntax. Ameri- 
can English dialects are rule-governed lin- 
guistic systems that show the grammati- 
cal competence of the speakers who use 
these systems (Reaser et al., 2017). SLPs 
need an appropriate understanding of the 
linguistic features found in the dialects of 
the students they serve so that dialect fea- 
tures can be differentiated from language 
deficits. SLPs are obligated to identify 
when diagnostic instrumentation may be 
subject to test bias and need be able to use 
procedures for nondiscriminatory testing 
(ASHA, 2003). SLPs need to evaluate dia- 
lect speakers’ and ELLs’ performance on 
standardized language tests and the con- 
tents of the language samples they pro- 


duce in relation to the grammatical and 
syntactic forms present in their dialects 
and first languages (ASHA, 2003, 2017).! 


Chapters 2 Through 6: The 
Developmental Trajectory 
for Grammar and Syntax 


Chapter 2 offers a summary of typical 
grammar and syntax development, with 
detailed descriptions of the normative 
grammatical and syntactic forms that 
young children learn to produce. Portions 
of the content of Chapter 2 may be famil- 
iar to SLPs who have completed language 
development and language disorders 
coursework, particularly the beginning 
sections of Chapter 2 that discuss linguistic 
theory as relevant to syntactic development. 
Then, extensive developmental linguistic 
information pertaining to English mor- 
phology, grammar, and syntax is given, to 
catalog the basic requirements for English 
language form that most children master 
by the end of the 4-year-old age range and 
have in place for entry into kindergarten. 
Chapters 3, 4, 5, and 6 focus on later 
language development, from age 4 through 
adolescence. Syntax is well documented as 
an area of language impairment in school- 
age children and adolescents (Nippold, 
2007; Nippold et al., 2009). “By 5 years of 
age, most children have acquired the abil- 
ity to produce grammatically well-formed 
sentences containing all types of subor- 
dinate clauses . . . the ability to express 
increasingly abstract ideas in longer sen- 
tences containing multiple and embedded 
subordinate clauses continues to develop 


Suggested readings pertinent to grammar and syntax in 
linguistically diverse populations are provided at the end 
of Chapter 2. 
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throughout the school-age years, adoles- 
cence, and into adulthood” (Nippold et al., 
2009, p. 242). Deficits in these abilities 
would be considered a delay or disorder 
of syntactic language. 

The information on older learners’ 
grammar and syntax given in these chap- 
ters may diverge from the early language 
knowledge base that SLPs may have as 
most familiar and may provide an expan- 
sion of that knowledge base. The avail- 
able developmental information on older 
learners’ grammar and syntax includes a 
lesser degree of emphasis on age-based 
normative expectations (cf. Loban, 1963, 
1970, 1976). This is due in part to the fact 
that many grammatical forms typically 
would have been acquired at an earlier 
age. Normative information for perfor- 
mance of syntactic targets may be derived 
from the scoring criteria for standardized 
tests and would have been generated by 
the cross-sectional data obtained based 
on the performance of the tests’ standard- 
ization samples of children and teens of 
various ages. These scoring norms show 
age-related performance on test items, 
rather than a developmental sequence of 
grammatical and syntactic development. 

This text presents information on the 
grammatical and syntactic constructions 
that SLPs would look for when analyz- 
ing language samples produced by older 
children and teens. Language sample anal- 
ysis systems tend to rely on whether the 
speaker has demonstrated the use of a wide 
array of mature grammatical and syntac- 
tic forms. These systems allow the pres- 
ence, absence, accuracy, and/or error pat- 
terns to be described, rather like taking 
an inventory of the language forms that a 
speaker produced. The combined use of 
multiple grammatical elements within ut- 
terances is observed, as is the speaker’s 
production of novel and spontaneous con- 


structions in a way that shows facility with 
language. This type of performance assess- 
ment differs from analyses of younger 
children’s syntax, where the attainment of 
a more specific set of developmental syn- 
tactic constructions is assessed and where 
there is extensive longitudinal develop- 
mental data on the acquisition of norma- 
tive targets. 

The assessment of older children’s 
grammar and syntax in the context of aca- 
demic achievement is quite different from 
the assessment of younger children’s use 
of language form in daily communication. 
The purpose of an older student’s language 
assessment is often to determine whether 
the student’s language is strong enough to 
support academic learning (ASHA, n.d.-a; 
Ehren & Whitmire, 2009). SLPs’ use of 
diagnostic tests of language competence 
might not be the most effective tools for 
assessing academic language competence 
and performance, in part because the tasks 
used for diagnostic testing do not closely 
resemble academic language tasks. Aca- 
demic language performance is not specif- 
ically measured by tests that are intended 
to yield diagnostic norms; these are two 
different assessment considerations. Many 
diagnostic tests have strong concurrent and 
predictive validity and can identify that 
students’ academic difficulties are related 
to the underlying psychometric construct 
of language aptitudes and abilities. Diag- 
nostic test scores may substantiate that a 
language weakness is an underlying rea- 
son why students are struggling in school. 
However, establishing the basis for aca- 
demic struggles serves a different purpose 
than administering a curriculum-based 
assessment that will uncover the actual 
language skills that students are strug- 
gling with in academic settings. Func- 
tional, performance-based assessment of aca- 
demic language skills would be needed to 
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accurately describe a student's deficiencies. 
Students’ performance on standardized 
tests of language development and the 
standardized scores obtained may or may 
not be similar to how a student is per- 
forming academically. For each student, 
these different sources of data would be 
compared, and the data may reconcile or 
may not. The age norms that standardized 
tests afford would be supplanted by data 
on how well students meet grade-level 
curriculum requirements as the standard 
for measuring students’ competence and 
growth over time. 

School learning necessitates going 
beyond the use of language for daily com- 
munication to a metalinguistic awareness 
of how to use language to read with com- 
prehension and express ideas in writing. 
Chapters 3, 4, 5, and 6 focus on assess- 
ment of the metalinguistic skills needed 
for the conscious use of grammar and syn- 
tax in academic language tasks. In addi- 
tion to oral language sampling and test- 
ing, assessment of competence would 
include evaluating written work samples 
and observing students’ classroom perfor- 
mance. Chapters 5 and 6 discuss how to 
connect weaknesses in oral grammar and 
syntax to deficits in reading comprehen- 
sion and written language, along with strat- 
egies for interventions for reading com- 
prehension and written language form and 
expression. 


Learners Who Will Benefit When 
Professionals Apply the Content 
of This Text 


In all, this book is a resource for profes- 
sionals who work with students whose 
goals are to develop competence in the 
language skills needed for academic tasks. 
Often, these would be learners with mild- 
to-moderate levels of language and learn- 


ing needs. The purpose of this text is to 
offer information, insights, and inspira- 
tion for SLPs who work with school-age 
children and adolescents whose language 
needs make it difficult for them to partic- 
ipate in mainstream curriculum and in- 
struction without supplemental instruction 
and interventions. Developmental lan- 
guage deficits may persist into adolescence 
and hamper students’ academic prog- 
ress (Aram et al., 1984; Beitchman et al., 
1996; Conti-Ramsden & Durkin, 2008; John- 
son et al., 1999; King et al., 1982; Snow- 
ling et al., 2000; Stothard et al., 1998), so for 
that reason, Chapter 2 explains the devel- 
opmental origins of these later difficulties. 
Chapters 3, 4, 5, and 6 describe teaching 
and learning strategies that are common 
to both SLPs and teachers. The intention 
is to help SLPs become more aware of the 
complexity of language that is required 
for older students to succeed in school 
and then design curriculum-based inter- 
ventions that may help students to meet 
national and state academic standards 
(cf. Schuele, 2017). 


Language Arts and Literacy 
Instruction in the Schools 


Language arts, with its focus on reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening, and its 
emphasis on the narrative and expository 
genres of language, is apt to be a curric- 
ular area that is challenging for school- 
age children and adolescents with lan- 
guage needs. Other areas of academic 
study, such as science and social studies, 
each with an emphasis on expository lan- 
guage, may require intensive amounts of 
classroom listening and assigned reading. 
Students are often graded on how well 
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their oral and written responses show com- 
prehension of the material they read. A 
language impairment can encumber stu- 
dents’ success in all areas of the school cur- 
riculum. As summarized by Soifer (2018), 
lesser syntactic capabilities can contribute 
to reduced comprehension of complex sen- 
tences, immature expressive grammar and 
sentence production, and difficulties ma- 
nipulating verbs and conjunctions in multi- 
part sentences. Weaker syntax can also 
hinder the cognitive abilities needed for in- 
formation processing. Students may have 
difficulty remembering, processing, and re- 
peating information that they have heard 
during classroom instruction. Some stu- 
dents may have difficulty following spo- 
ken directions or keeping a sequence of 
steps in mind. When syntactic processing 
is not strong, it can contribute to difficulty 
organizing thoughts and remembering a 
series of points within an informational 
context. Students may not be able to ef- 
fectively abstract details from the verbal 
messages they have heard spoken or read. 
Comprehension of syntax can be a factor 
in being able to evaluate the content of 
information and make inferences. Expres- 
sively, students’ language may seem dis- 
organized. They may be unable to speak 
their thoughts succinctly. Their messages 
may lack detail or they may not express 
concepts effectively. 

Ehren and Whitmire (2009) discussed 
the essential roles of SLPs in literacy in- 
struction for students of all ages, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the importance of SLPs 
remaining involved in middle school and 
secondary education, where educational 
teams may not regard SLP services as nec- 
essary and SLPs’ roles may be reduced 
to minimal involvement. Developmental 
language disorders can have a lasting 
negative affect on academic language and 
literacy growth (Bishop & Adams, 1990; 


Catts, 1993; Catts et al., 1999; Catts & Kamhi, 
2005; Nation et al., 2004; Scarborough & 
Dobrich, 1990; Stothard et al., 1998; Tal- 
lal et al., 1989; Torgesen, 2002). Aging out 
of primary education does not automati- 
cally signal the end of students’ needs for 
SLP services. Language deficits can be at 
the root of learners’ academic problems 
throughout their school careers. SLPs can 
add value to students’ secondary educa- 
tion experiences because their services em- 
phasize the advanced cognitive-linguistic 
development necessary for school suc- 
cess and are instituted from a diagnostic- 
prescriptive approach (Ehren & Whit- 
mire, 2009). 


Populations of Students Who 
Have Language Needs That 
May Impede Their Success in 
Language Arts and Literacy 
Instructional Contexts 


The National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics (NCES, 2020) reported that 14% of 
the students enrolled in U.S. schools in 
2018 received special education services 
under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA). Within the special 
education population, 33% had specific 
learning disabilities and 19% had speech 
or language impairments. As stated by the 
NCES, closely paraphrasing IDEA (2004), 
“Specific learning disability is a disorder 
in one or more of the basic psychological 
processes involved in understanding or 
using language, spoken or written, that 
may manifest itself in an imperfect ability 
to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, 
or do mathematical calculations.” Taking 
into consideration the overlapping aca- 
demic needs of students with specific 
learning disabilities and language impair- 
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ments, the NCES reported that a signifi- 
cant proportion of students are clustered 
together to provide data on those who are 
counted as having learning disabilities and 
language impairments as their primary 
concerns: “Among Hispanic, American In- 
dian/ Alaska Native, Pacific Islander, and 
White students ages 3-21, the percentage 
of students who received special educa- 
tion services in 2018-19 for specific learn- 
ing disabilities combined with the per- 
centage who received services for speech 
or language impairments accounted for 
50 percent or more of students served under 
IDEA. Among their peers who were Black, 
of two or more races, and Asian, the per- 
centage accounted for between 40 and 
50 percent of students served under IDEA.” 
The NCES data accounted for other popu- 
lations with language disability secondary 
to a primary developmental disorder or as 
related to a sensory disorder, such as hear- 
ing loss. “Students with autism, develop- 
mental delays, intellectual disabilities, and 
emotional disturbances each accounted 
for between 5 and 11 percent of students 
served under IDEA” (NCES, 2020). 

Regarding the 2018 school year data 
that the NCES data reported in 2020, over 
60% of special education students spent 
at least 80% of their school time in regular 
education classes and another 30% spent 
40% to 79% of their school time in regular 
education classes. Students with learning 
disabilities and language impairments are 
likely to spend significant proportions of 
their time attempting to meet the expecta- 
tions for classroom language and literacy 
performance. 


A Closer Look at Diagnostic 
Designations 


The diagnostic populations most likely 
to have difficulties with syntax and that 


might benefit from the types of interven- 
tions described in this text are students 
with specific learning disabilities, spoken 
language disorder, specific language im- 
pairment, and language-based learning 
disabilities (LBLD).Gordon-Pershey (2018a) 
differentiated between these diagnostic 
labels: The IDEA (2004) defined specific 
learning disability (SLD) as a disorder in 
one or more of the basic processes in- 
volved in understanding or producing spo- 
ken or written language, as manifested 
in the ability to listen, think, speak, read, 
write, spell, or perform mathematical cal- 
culations. ASHA (n.d.-c) explained that a 
spoken language disorder, also known as an 
oral language disorder, involves a deficit 
in auditory comprehension and/or spo- 
ken production of any of the five domains 
of language (i.e., phonology, morphology, 
syntax, semantics, and pragmatics). A spo- 
ken language disorder may occur in the 
presence of other conditions, such as intel- 
lectual disabilities (IDs), autism spectrum 
disorders, or attention-deficit/hyperacti- 
vity disorder (ADD). When a spoken lan- 
guage disorder is not accompanied by any 
other disorder, disability, or medical con- 
dition, it is considered a specific language 
impairment (SLI). 

Nippold et al. (2008, 2009) differ- 
entiated SLI from nonspecific language 
impairment (NLI). Children with SLI per- 
form within normal limits on tests of non- 
verbal intelligence, but children with NLI 
perform below average on nonverbal mea- 
sures and may exhibit more severe lan- 
guage deficits (Nippold et al., 2008). Addi- 
tional diagnostic measures of language 
and other domains of development may 
be necessary for accurate diagnosis of NLI. 

Pennington et al. (2019) described all 
of these diagnostic labels as neurodevel- 
opmental disorders. Within a comprehen- 
sive description of learning disabilities, 
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these neurodevelopmental conditions have 
in common some genetic factors, brain 
mechanisms, and neuropsychological man- 
ifestations. Although careful discussion 
of the nuances of the different types of 
developmental problems present behind 
these labels is necessary in any clinical 
report on a specific child, when looking 
at populations of children, inherent prob- 
lems with the neural processes that con- 
trol language and learning are predomi- 
nant. Comorbidity of speech-language 
disorders and learning disabilities is com- 
mon (Pennington & Bishop, 2009; Pen- 
nington et al., 2019). Pennington et al. 
(2005), as reported by Pennington et al. 
(2019), found that the cognitive profiles 
of learning disabilities, language disor- 
ders, and attention disorders have more 
factors in common than factors that dif- 
fer. Comorbidity can be explained by the 
interactions of shared etiological, neural, 
and cognitive risk factors. Pennington 
et al. (2005) posited a multifactorial model 
of the etiology of behaviorally defined de- 
velopmental disorders, as would occur in 
deficits in learning, language, and atten- 
tional behaviors. Multiple genetic and en- 
vironmental risk factors combine to pro- 
duce the symptoms of a disorder. Some 
of these risk factors are shared by mul- 
tiple disorders. This multifactorial model 
accounts for the comorbidity of develop- 
mental disorders. 

As such, some students may have co- 
existing diagnoses of language disorders 
and specific learning disabilities (ASHA, 
n.d.-b; Pennington & Bishop, 2009). They 
may be described as having a language- 
based learning disability (LBLD) or lan- 
guage learning disability (LLD). Both are 
perhaps redundant terms in that SLD en- 
tails a disorder of understanding or pro- 
ducing spoken or written language (ASHA, 
n.d.-b; Gordon-Pershey, 2018a; IDEA, 2004). 


Other primary conditions and etiol- 
ogies that might cause learners to pres- 
ent with difficulties learning mainstream 
school curriculum and who would have 
similar language learning concerns as the 
learning disabilities populations would 
include students with attention-deficit/ 
hyperactivity disorder, autism spectrum 
disorder, intellectual disability, traumatic 
brain injury, and other conditions that 
cause impairments in learning, executive 
function, and memory. Language concerns 
would be secondary to these primary 
impairments. 


Professional 
Considerations for SLPs 

The main topic of this text is to explore 
how SLPs can help students develop their 
capabilities in syntax and grammar. It is 
important to note that in some ways, this 
text is not founded upon on traditional 
speech-language therapy models. The 
content of this text goes beyond a tradi- 
tional diagnosis and treatment model and 
considers the language needs of learners 
as members of their schools and commu- 
nities (Peterson & Stoddard, 2018). The 
emphasis of this text is on how children 
and teens function in their academic set- 
tings and in their daily lives, not on how 
they function in the settings where speech- 
language therapy takes place. Carryover 
of learners’ accomplishments in speech- 
language therapy to academic progress is 
the ultimate goal (cf. ASHA, 1991, 2001, 
2016, n.d.-a; Schuele & Larrivee, 2004). 

The diagnostic components of this text 
are provided to help SLPs identify when 
difficulties with syntax and grammar may 
impede students’ progress in oral lan- 
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guage reception and expression, reading, 
and written language. Although formal 
and informal diagnostic procedures can 
identify these difficulties, in this text, a 
main emphasis is on how SLPs observe 
and document how students with lan- 
guage needs perform on classroom lan- 
guage tasks by using curriculum-based 
assessments (Deno, 1993, 2003). Diag- 
nostic techniques provided in this text 
resemble assessment of the language per- 
formance needed for successfully learning 
curriculum-based content and completing 
grade-level assignments. In most cases in 
this text, diagnostic performance exam- 
ples related to the general education K-12 
curriculum are based on the Common Core 
State Standards (National Governors Asso- 
ciation Center for Best Practices, Council 
of Chief State School Officers, 2010). 

SLPs who are readers of this text will 
find that the focus of this text’s interven- 
tion content is on how SLPs can learn to 
think about syntax and grammar as be- 
ing embedded in the language capabi- 
lities that school-age children and teens 
use all day long, every day. The focus is 
on inclusion of students in mainstream 
learning contexts. SLPs would work on 
targets established by interdisciplinary 
teams, such that the team members focus 
on similar strategies for student success 
(ASHA, 1991, 2001, 2004, 2010, 2016, 2018a, 
n.d.-a; Feeney, 2008; Gordon Pershey, 1998; 
Gordon Pershey & Rapking, 2003). Speech- 
language therapy in school settings should 
not be a secluded, mysterious process, nor 
should it be regarded as a quasi-medical 
service or as a “fix” or a “cure” for learning 
needs. School SLPs instruct children by 
using specialized and therapeutic means, 
which may include alterations in the ty- 
pical amount of time spent on certain skills, 
or in the teaching materials used, the phys- 
ical location for learning, and the methods 


of assessment and progress monitoring. 
But the ultimate commonality between 
therapy settings and classroom settings is 
that adults are helping youngsters learn, 
and the final decisions come down to three 
simple considerations (Hunter, 1982): what 
the person who is teaching must do, what 
the person who is learning must do, 
and the materials and conditions used to 
bring about learning. The intention of this 
text is to highlight SLPs’ teaching and inter- 
vention decisions, offer ideas for establish- 
ing SLPs’ learning expectations for their 
students, and discuss materials and other 
conditions that SLPs would employ when 
working with learners in school settings. 

These intentions reawaken profes- 
sional beliefs in a decades-old expression, 
whose attribution has been lost to the ages: 
“Special education is not a place; it’s a ser- 
vice.” Schwartz (2007) outdid the original 
expression, saying, “Special education is 
a service, not a sentence.” Both slogans 
may have been coined to reinforce that the 
Education of All Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975 (P.L. 94-142), the precursor 
to the IDEA (2004), legislated that special 
education services are mandated to take 
place in the least restrictive environment 
(LRE) for the learner. Educational person- 
nel ideally would connect the LRE with 
the most functional environments for learn- 
ing and skills to be acquired and applied. 
Schwartz (2007) stated that access to the 
regular education curriculum is the right 
of all students. SLP services can be de- 
signed to facilitate inclusion and educa- 
tional access. 


Mainstream Education: 
An Emphasis on Metalanguage 


To teach any learners about syntax 
and grammar is to teach about ways to 
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consciously explore how language struc- 
tures are used in oral and written language 
contexts. Metalanguage is the language 
used to talk about language. Throughout 
this text, notably in Chapters 3, 4, 5, and 
6, school-age learners’ metalinguistic skills 
are a main consideration. Syntactic and 
grammatical knowledge cannot be ma- 
tured by drill alone, although repeated 
opportunities for practice are important. 
Syntax and grammar are improved when 
the practices that learners engage in 
increase their metalinguistic insights into 
the syntax and grammar of their language. 
The emphasis in this text is not on syntax 
and grammar interventions that utilize 
stimulus-response therapy techniques. 
Metalinguistic awareness is a language 
user’s ability to explore language itself— 
to consider language as an object for ex- 
ploration and manipulation (Britton, 1984). 
Metalinguistic awareness is foundational 
to literacy because printed symbols must 
be consciously manipulated. 

The intervention techniques provided 
in this text resemble curriculum-based con- 
tent, mostly as K-12 curriculum is de- 
scribed by the Common Core State Stan- 
dards (National Governors Association 
Center for Best Practices, Council of Chief 
State School Officers, 2010) and are meant 
to provide access to mainstream content 
for struggling learners. The recommenda- 
tions within this text resemble classroom 
instructional modifications and Response 
to Intervention (RTI) techniques (National 
Center on Response to Intervention, 2010). 
RTI is an instructional model where as- 
sessment data and progress monitoring 
identify the students who need learning 
supports and inform educators’ judg- 
ments about the types of instructional 
supports and their intensity (Ehren & 
Whitmire, 2009; Hall-Mills, 2018; Jimerson 
et al., 2007). 


Educational Systems: 
The Contexts That Surround 
School-Based Speech- 
Language Therapy 


Federal, state, and local educational man- 
dates govern how students receive speech- 
language therapy services. At the federal 
level, school-based services are governed 
by the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA) 
of 2015 and by IDEA (2004). State and local 
agencies develop their procedures for stu- 
dent assessment and for delivery of special 
education services, which include speech- 
language services, in accordance with these 
federal mandates. IDEA requires that stu- 
dents with disabilities are included in 
regular education instructional settings 
to the extent that is possible for each stu- 
dent and that students are given the sup- 
ports they need to participate in and make 
progress in regular education initiatives. 
IDEA requires that students who receive 
speech-language therapy have an Indi- 
vidualized Education Program (IEP) that 
identifies the specific components of their 
special education services, including speech- 
language therapy services. IEPs establish 
students’ measurable “academic and func- 
tional” annual learning and performance 
goals and objectives (IDEA, 2004). Here, 
the term “functional” learning and perfor- 
mance means nonacademic learning and 
performance. Functional learning and per- 
formance goals can be predominant for 
students who are better served by work- 
ing on activities of daily living to a greater 
extent than on academic subject matter 
(Gordon-Pershey, 2019a, 2019b). Func- 
tional learning and performance goals can 
supplement academic learning and per- 
formance goals for students who need to 
make progress in both instructional areas. 
The IEP teams’ decisions about whether 
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academic and/or functional language goals 
are addressed are governed by IDEA’s 
requirement that schools provide a free 
and appropriate public education (FAPE) 
to students with disabilities. An appro- 
priate education can be determined by 
whether a student is “receiving a mean- 
ingful educational benefit from services” 
(Hall-Mills, 2018, p. 171). Meaningfulness 
can be determined in part by whether 
speech-language services are given in the 
optimal environments (e.g., in a “pull- 
out” setting, such as in a speech-language 
therapy room, or in a classroom “push-in” 
setting, or as a consultative or monitor- 
ing service where the student is not seen 
directly by the SLP—or not seen often— 
and the SLP advises other staff as to how 
to enhance the student’s language learn- 
ing) and whether services and settings ad- 
dress the optimal language skills needed 
for academic success (Cirrin et al., 2010; 
McGinty & Justice, 2006). Syntax and gram- 
mar have been repeatedly documented as 
essential language skills for learning spo- 
ken and written information and for aca- 
demic success (Nippold, 1993, 1998; Scott, 
1995a; Scott & Windsor, 2000). 

Secord (2014) identified numerous as- 
pects of the local, state, and national sys- 
tems of education that have bearing on how 
speech-language therapy services are de- 
livered. Paraphrased and expanded, Sec- 
ord’s considerations would include how 
local, state, and national education agen- 
cies (as managed by individual school 
administrations, district and state boards 
of education, and the U.S. Department of 
Education, and by the entities that con- 
duct the operations of private schools) act 
in relation to the following: 


m@ The quality of educational leaders, 
and the principles and influences 
that affect their leadership; 


m@ The degree of focus on literacy 
within a school, district, state, or 
nation, and the extent to which 
literacy is viewed as integral to 
school success; 

m Efforts to provide access to all 
of the benefits of schooling to all 
learners; 

@ Cultural and linguistic diversity 
of learners, and preparing learners 
for their futures in global societies 
and marketplaces; 

m@ Poverty and the educational 
inequities experienced by 
underserved communities; 

@ Digital learning, and how 
underserved populations may 
have unequal access to digital 
learning; 

m The negative consequences of 
regarding regular education and 
special education as two different 
educational systems. 


The present text takes account of 
these larger educational considerations, in 
that the suggestions given in this text for 
speech-language practices consider how 
speech-language services are subsumed 
under the educational agencies’ broader 
aims for their students’ successes. School 
speech-language therapy would be one 
means by which education agencies would 
address their goals for equal access to fund- 
ing, benefits, and opportunities. Valuing 
diversity, promoting literacy, parity for 
special education students, and inclusiv- 
ity would also be addressed by successful 
speech-language services. For students 
who are capable of meeting academic lan- 
guage goals, progress in therapy would 
be subsumed under their progress in 
academics and would be regarded as an 
aspect of their overall enhancement as 
a learner, as is recommended by ASHA 
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(2004, 2018a, 2018b, n.d.-a). As Peterson 
and Stoddard (2018) observed regarding 
academic language, “complexity of lan- 
guage closely matches what school-based 
SLPs are most interested in measuring— 
language that is aligned with national and 
state standards” (p. 188). 


Collaborative Goals and 
Service Delivery 


When success in school endeavors that 
take place outside of the speech-language 
therapy setting is the ultimate goal of 
speech-language therapy services, then 
speech-language therapy sessions would 
be designed to include the mainstream 
curriculum information and the instruc- 
tional approaches that are commonly used 
in classrooms, as that would be the logi- 
cal way to reach this goal (Feeney, 2008; 
Nippold, 2007; Schuele, 2009b). Speech- 
language therapy would use fewer meth- 
ods and materials that are dissimilar to 
classroom methods and materials. Collab- 
orative academic goal setting and instruc- 
tional designs across school service pro- 
viders would be prized (cf. Ehren & Ehren, 
2007). Ehren and Whitmire (2009) stated, 
“(1) SLPs have to be oriented toward cur- 
riculum and literacy. (2) Educators have 
to understand the role of language in 
curriculum and instruction and perceive 
SLPs as front and center resources in liter- 
acy, curriculum, and behavior. (3) Service 
delivery models have to expand” (p. 96). 
Service delivery models need to creatively 


address the realities of how difficult it is 
for SLPs to schedule sessions to accommo- 
date the busy school schedules of older 
students. Pull-out speech-language ses- 
sions might cause older students to miss 
valuable class time. Students may resist 
leaving their classroom peers to attend 
speech-language services in pull-out set- 
tings. Telepractice may open new oppor- 
tunities to work with students during the 
school day or after school. A student might 
find a telepractice session to be a fairly 
private option, carried out using the stu- 
dent’s mobile device and earphones, with 
no one else able to see or hear who the stu- 
dent is talking with or know why the stu- 
dent is using his or her device. As another 
option, SLPs may be able to include indi- 
rect services provided through a consul- 
tative model where SLPs offer their per- 
spectives and strategies to teachers and 
tutors, who then implement these tech- 
niques with students. 

To these ends, the approaches to in- 
tervention described in this text more 
closely resemble classroom instructional 
techniques than traditional therapy’s 
short-answer drills and atomistic tasks. 
This text offers considerations for holistic 
language processing and production ap- 
proaches and for addressing the disci- 
plinary literacy skills needed for success 
in academic content areas (Ehren & Whit- 
mire, 2009). As Peterson and Stoddard 
(2018) averred, “Ultimately, what students 
are expected to understand and produce 
in school is oral and written academic lan- 
guage in a communicative, meaningful 
way” (p. 188). 


CHAPTER 2 


The Development of Grammar 
and Syntax: Foundations 
From First Words Through 
the Preschool Years 


This chapter describes the typical grammatical and syntactic forms 
that children learn to understand and produce. Figure 2-1 guides 
this chapter's description of the components of form. Form is realized 
as a language’s grammar, that is, the rules for constructing phrases, 
clauses, and sentences. A speaker’s grammatical competence involves 
following the grammatical rules for effectively employing the elements 
of form to construct complex words and sentences that convey deep 
structures and surface structures. Speakers enact the properties of 
the seven grammatical categories of English in order to encode mean- 
ing through the manipulation of syntax. These grammatical catego- 
ries are explained. Table 2-3 guides the explanation of the syntactic 
growth that occurs during this developmental period. Development 
of form can be measured, in part, by length of utterance. Language 
impairment may be characterized by insufficient development and 
generalization of the regularities of syntactic patterns or by insuffi- 
cient use of productive variations in syntactic constructions. As form 
development matures, speakers develop interpropositional devices, 
including the phrase elaborations that are integral to forming clauses 
and complex sentences. Clauses are combined by the processes of 
coordination, complementation, embedding, and relativization. More 
sophisticated use of free and bound morphemes is acquired. Deficits 
in form may be involve impaired syntactic comprehension and use of 
the grammar and syntax needed for academic achievement. 
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Anticipation Guide 


After reading this chapter, readers will be able to answer the 
following questions: 


g What are structural linguistics and generative grammar? 

g What are the grammatical categories? 

g What is the order of emergence of morphological forms 
and syntactic forms? 

g What are the main categories of content? 

g What are content categories and how are they used by 
SLPs? 

g What are three measures of length and complexity of 
utterances and how do they compare in their clinical 
utility? 

gw What are the manifestations of an impairment of earlier 
developing syntax and morphology? 

g What skills are attained during later syntactic and 
morphological development? 

ge What are some of the features of African American 
English morphology and syntax? 

g What are the manifestations of impaired syntax and 
morphology in older children and adolescents? What 
is the impact of impaired syntax and morphology on 
learning to read and write and using language as a 
means for learning? 

g What are the primary etiologies of impairments in 
syntax and morphology that affect school success? 


his chapter provides a summary of 

the elements of language form and 
structure. SLPs possess foundational 
knowledge of the complexities of lan- 
guage form (ASHA, 2004, 2016), which 
guides their accurate determination of 
the nature of a child’s language impair- 
ment and their recommendations for at- 
tainable objectives. Clinical knowledge 
involves a fairly detailed background in 
how linguists characterize morphology 
and syntax, including the terminology 


used in the study of the linguistic struc- 
ture of English. Included in this chapter 
is asummary of structural linguistics and 
generative grammar, two of the theories 
that underlie how form and syntax are 
acquired. The beginning of this chapter 
discusses relevant theory and detailed 
information on English morphology and 
syntax. Then, extensive developmental 
information is given, pertaining to pre- 
school, school-age, and adolescent expec- 
tations for language form. 


Language Form 


Every language has form, referred to as 
its grammar. A grammar encompasses the 
totality of the language’s phonological, 
semantic, morphological, and syntactic 
patterns. Within the study of form, words 
are classified as parts of speech: nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and so on. Grammati- 
cal competence is predicated upon using 
a finite number of elements—primarily 
parts of speech, affixes, and sentence pat- 
terns—to construct an infinite number of 
sentences. Figure 2-1 depicts the compo- 
nents of form: phonology, morphology, 
and syntax. 

The phonological structure of lan- 
guage contributes to grammatical form. As 
Figure 2-1 indicates, phonemes and syl- 
lables provide language with segmental 
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form. Spoken phonology provides supra- 
segmental form, which is characterized by 
prosody, intonation, syllable stress, word 
stress, pauses between words, and the 
phrasing patterns of utterances. 

The semantic language system inter- 
acts with the grammatical system to yield 
use of language form. Inspection of Fig- 
ure 2-1 reveals that lexicon is listed as 
an aspect of form, although a lexicon is 
commonly considered to be a semantic 
storehouse of words. The reason for this 
apparent contradiction is that when form 
is the focus of study, lexical elements 
(words) are regarded as a component of 
form, not as semantic content. The lexi- 
con is embedded within the component of 
form that includes morphology, because 
a lexicon consists of free morphemes (true 
words that have no affixation) and free 
morphemes that have bound morphemes 


Language Form 


Phonology 


Segmental 
*Phonemes 
Syllables 


Lexical Morphemes 


cursed era 
sSylabie ecaeatene 
-Word Stress Pattems 
+Pausing 
+Phrasing 


Syntax 


Morphology 


Grammatical Morphemes. 


Word Order 


See Figure 2-4 


See Figure 2-4 


Figure 2-1. Language form. Adapted from Bloom, L., & Lahey, M. (1978). Language 
development and language disorders. John Wiley & Sons. 
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(affixes) attached. Lexical morphology is 
concerned with word formation rules 
(Kiparsky, 1982). It is not a contradic- 
tion to say that, when semantic content 
is the focus of study, a lexicon serves the 
semantic purpose of imparting linguistic 
meaning and that, when form is the focus, 
lexical items are elements of the form 
and structure of utterances. It is merely a 
matter of which perspective is adopted. 
Grammatical morphology is concerned 
with how language users manipulate 
words and parts of words to produce 
phrases and sentences. The focus is on 
how these manipulations reveal a speak- 
er’s knowledge of the rules of language 
form. In the study of language form, there 
is little regard for how words are used to 
impart meaning, other than to focus on how 
the ordered arrangement of words in phrases 
and sentences conveys meaning. 


Structural Linguistics and 
Generative Grammar 


Historically, structural linguistics attempted 
to account for how speakers can produce 
an infinite variety of sentences. To the early 
20th-century structural linguists, notably 
Saussure in 1916 (1983), language is a 
“self-contained, non-referential system” 
with “necessary and universal structural 
features” (Hicks, 2004, pp. 43-44). Every 
language has a system of rules for inflect- 
ing words, conjugating words, and build- 
ing multiword phrases and sentences. All 
that is necessary for learning language is 
for speakers to learn the rules for manip- 
ulating grammatical elements. The job of 
the structural linguist is to codify every 
rule that exists in every language. 

To that end, structural linguistics 
attempted to account for the entirety of lan- 
guages’ syntactic universals: the principles of 


the world’s languages’ phonological, mor- 
phological, and syntactic systems. Chom- 
sky (1965, 1968; see also Searle, 1972) con- 
sidered the structural linguists’ analyses 
of corpora of phonemes and morphemes 
to be efficient systems for codifying any 
language’s finite number of phonemes 
and morphemes. However, Chomsky was 
not satisfied that structural linguistic cod- 
ifications of word order could sufficiently 
explain human acquisition and use of syn- 
tax. Given that each language is governed 
by aset of fairly convergent and invariant 
patterns involving word order and mor- 
phological manipulation of words, Chom- 
sky attempted to describe how speakers 
can construct an unlimited variety of 
unique sentences. Chomsky accounted 
for this linguistic creativity by theorizing 
that formal grammar is an unconscious 
and innate rule-governed language sys- 
tem that allows language users to gener- 
ate and comprehend an unlimited num- 
ber of language constructions. Chomsky 
searched for sets of rules that allow speak- 
ers to generate all possible sentences but 
concluded that sentences’ rules actually 
represent two syntactic levels that speak- 
ers manipulate. All messages have a deep 
structure, which conveys the ideas that the 
message is really about. Messages have a 
surface structure, which is how a message 
is phrased by the grammatical structures 
that a speaker employs. In many com- 
municative instances, a surface structure 
can be manipulated and paraphrased in a 
number of ways but still convey the same 
deep structure. For example, the deep 
structure “I want some coffee” could be 
spoken using that sentence form or as “cof- 
fee,” “can I have some coffee,” “can I get 
a cup of coffee,” “please may I have some 
coffee,” “a coffee would do nicely now,” “if 
it’s not too much trouble, could we break 
for coffee now,” and any number of other 


Wet 


surface structure constructions. Sometimes 
a surface structure has more than one 
deep structure meaning, as an old cartoon 
humorously portrayed. The sentence The 
duck is ready for dinner is illustrated in one 
panel as an eager bird nibbling grain but 
in another panel as a sumptuous platter 
for human consumption featuring roasted 
fowl. The caption can be applied to both 
pictures by using the same surface struc- 
ture, but the deep structure of the cap- 
tion as applied to each picture conveys an 
entirely different meaning. In short, syntax 
is not an isolated linguistic skill. The sur- 
face structure of a message manipulates 
syntactic form and semantic content to 
achieve the semantic and pragmatic mean- 
ing of its deep structure. 

Chomsky’s work (1965, 1968) dis- 
cussed at length how the use of deep 
structures and surface structures entails 
additional innate cognitive properties that 
go beyond knowledge of a set of syntac- 
tic rules. Children hear numerous surface 
structures, but they come to grasp the mean- 
ing of the deep structure behind these vari- 
ous statements. Children can understand 
the underlying meanings of differently 
constructed grammatical messages at an 
early age. Chomsky posited the principle 
of learnability: Children all over the world 
learn the syntactic structures of their lan- 
guages and speak in sentences in just a 
few years. Intact human minds have a 
mental representation of syntax—humans 
are “hardwired” to use sentences. Chom- 
sky maintained that human beings can 
innately and intuitively use patterns of 
words in rule-governed ways to gener- 
ate syntactic constructions. The patterns 
and rules are the generative grammar of a 
given language—the components that speak- 
ers use to generate syntactic constructions. 
A speaker’s grammatical competence 
involves following the grammatical rules 
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for effectively employing the elements 
of form to construct complex words and 
sentences that convey deep structures and 
surface structures. 


Grammaticality 


Basing their views on Chomsky’s theories, 
generative linguists (e.g., Pinker, 2007) 
support the “mentalist” notion that native 
speakers of a language have an innate, 
intuitive sense that guides the acquisition 
of grammatical elements and the forma- 
tion of sentences. Speakers unconsciously 
or covertly judge whether the sentences 
they hear and say are well formed or not. 
These judgments allow young children 
to acquire form by matching their lin- 
guistic constructions to the patterns and 
rules used by the speakers around them. 
Grammaticality means that speakers can 
acquire the patterns and rules of their linguis- 
tic community. 

To some people, the term “grammar” 
implies correctness of form—“grammar” 
brings to mind sixth-grade worksheets 
for practicing how to use parts of speech 
and diagram sentences. Grammatical- 
ity, however, means that speakers have 
the “language instinct” (Pinker, 2007) to 
internalize the rules governing the syn- 
tactic and morphological constructions 
that they hear. Patterns and rules vary 
across linguistic communities, and not all 
young children are exposed to the same 
usages of the lexicon, syntax, and mor- 
phology. The linguistic community's patterns 
become the speaker’s innate language. Lan- 
guage communities vary the surface struc- 
ture forms to convey the same deep struc- 
ture meanings. For instance, the deep 
structure is the same for “Scott don’t got 
no children” as “Scott doesn’t have any 
children,” although the surface features 
vary. If a child can learn the patterns of 
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form that are in use in his or her linguistic 
community, the child evidences a sense of 
grammaticality. 

To linguists, “grammar” is a neu- 
tral term. The form of language that 
speakers use reflects the rules and pat- 
terns that have evolved in communities 
over time. Descriptive grammar refers 
to the patterns and rules that speakers 
use, without judging their correctness or 
appropriateness (Angell, 2009). Dialect is 
also a neutral term. A dialect is a speech 
or language variation that arises from 
the regional and/or social backgrounds 
of speakers (ASHA, 2003; Reaser et al., 
2017). In contrast, prescriptive grammar 
entails teaching and using the phonologi- 
cal, semantic, morphological, and syntac- 
tic patterns that conform to a language’s 
standard rules and patterns. In the United 
States, prescriptive grammar is generally 
referred to as General American English 
(GAE), Standard American English (SAE), 
or Mainstream American English (MAE). 
Speakers whose linguistic communities 
use linguistic patterns that differ from 
GAE/SAE/MAE are said to have a lan- 
guage difference. Code-switching is a means 
for a speaker to consciously change lin- 
guistic patterns to adopt the elements of 
standard form that are in use in certain 
communities, including schools, univer- 
sities, the political arena, the mainstream 
media, and in commerce and industry. 
Code-switching between dialects or lan- 
guages to conform to a communicative 
context can be complex and challeng- 
ing, both cognitively and linguistically, 
and may provoke emotions and feelings 
pertaining to a speaker’s cultural self- 
identity. Kent (2004) summarized the 
importance of reducing language bias 
and allowing for various options. Choices 
include: (1) helping a child acquire GAE/ 
SAE/MAE forms, (2) working on form 
development within the patterns used by 


the child’s dialect, or (3) helping a child 
learn to code-switch. 

ASHA (2003, 2014, 2017) provided 
and has continually updated an official 
statement on the knowledge and skills 
that SLPs need to have in order to provide 
culturally and linguistically appropriate 
services. In short, SLPs are expected to 
gather resources to learn as much as pos- 
sible about typical speech-language devel- 
opment in a child’s linguistic community, 
culture, and communication environ- 
ment.! Differential diagnosis of language 
impairment versus language difference 
includes determining how a child’s lan- 
guage differs from the language patterns 
that he hears spoken around him. The 
central diagnostic question is whether the 
child’s language demonstrates an insuf- 
ficient representation of the community’s 
language system. The children’s difficul- 
ties would emerge as difficulties learning 
the forms common to their communities’ 
dialects, rather than as difficulties learn- 
ing the GAE forms that they may or may 
not hear spoken around them. 

Language learning issues are dif- 
ferentiated from any linguistic, dialect, 
or cultural differences and from issues 
related to bilingualism, English language 
learning (ELL), or bidialectal confusions. 
To provide a full speech-language report, 
a child’s attainments in language and 
learning are carefully reported as being 
associated with or unrelated to the charac- 
teristics of other diagnoses, for example, 
specific learning disability, specific lan- 
guage impairment, and so on. 

SLPs determine the appropriate lan- 
guages or dialects to use in the treatment 
and management of a child’s language 
impairment. The linguistic standards of 


‘Suggested readings pertinent to grammar and syntax in 
linguistically diverse populations are provided at the end 
of this chapter. 


the child’s community or communication 
environment are considered when deter- 
mining goals, objectives, interventions, 
and criteria for dismissal from speech- 
language therapy. 


Syntactic Competence 
and Performance 


Chomskian theories of syntactic compe- 
tence accounted for how speakers acquire 
knowledge of the patterns and rules of 
language form. Language, as an intellec- 
tual faculty of the human mind, is predi- 
cated upon grammaticality. In this view, 
form precedes function: When a child devel- 
ops single words and then multiword 
constructions, the child’s linguistic pur- 
poses will be enacted, and communica- 
tion may ensue. Grammatic competence 
(which is intellectual) leads to grammatic 
performance, which is demonstrated by 
speaking in sentences that follow linguis- 
tic rules (Slobin, 1966). 

Syntactic analysis of language is not 
essentially concerned with how speakers 
use words to convey semantic meaning 
or to enact pragmatic intent. Syntactic 
theory stands in contrast to the functional 
linguistics view of pragmatics (Halliday, 
1973, 1975) (see Chapter 3). The functional 
linguistic view is that communicative 
competence precedes linguistic compe- 
tence (Hymes, 1971). Children first begin 
to communicate preverbally by enacting 
pragmatic intent, such as reaching, point- 
ing, or grabbing objects. Function precedes 
form, in that children can request, greet, 
share, show feelings, and enact other in- 
tents nonverbally or by using sounds, bab- 
bling, jargon, or just a few true words. Per- 
formance can precede competence, in that 
the child who experiences functional com- 
munication in a social field will attend 
to language and develop the cognitive- 
linguistic aptitude to acquire the linguistic 
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structures in use around him or her. Lin- 
guists who proposed a functional explana- 
tion for grammar explored how discourse 
shapes linguistic structure (Halliday, 1973, 
1975; Skarakis-Doyle & Mentis, 1991). 
Within interactional settings, there are se- 
mantic and pragmatic motivations for 
grammar; speakers arrange the elements of 
form in order to make a point. Figure 2-2 
depicts the two contrasting views on the 
emergence of syntax. In the “structural” 
column on this figure, form precedes func- 
tion. In the “functional” column, function 
precedes form. 

Gleitman (1990) and later Finch and 
Chater (1992) and Fisher et al. (2010) spec- 
ulated that children acquire syntax in part 
through a cognitive process known as 
bootstrapping, a phenomenon of learning 
that applies when a learner has to learn 
new categories of meaning, organiza- 
tion, or form when he or she has no prior 
learning to build upon—a kind of learn- 
ing from scratch. The learner must infer 
the relevant categories, concepts, and 
rules. To learn syntax, children manipu- 
late concepts about language form and 
structural rules so that syntactic elements 
stay in category. For example, a child may 
learn to say “I saw a bear. He was brown” 
but must learn not to say, “I saw a he.” 
In theory, the child is bootstrapped into 
using “he” to fill some categorical slots 
but not others because the child identifies 
not only words but the positions of words 
in a sentence. Bootstrapping suggests 
that the process of combining words into 
phrases and sentences is inherently mean- 
ingful to children and that bootstrapping 
is a process of generalizing the “combi- 
natorial behavior” of words (Fisher et al., 
2010, p. 143). Children learn plausible 
words to place into the categorical slots 
in sentences. Intuitively learned distribu- 
tional rules help guide sentence formation. 
Fisher et al. (1994, p. 337) proposed that 
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Structural 


Functional 


A speaker calls upon the 


elements of form > 
syntax orders words into 
acceptable patterns that 
form sentences > that 
serve pragmatic 


purposes in communication 


A speaker has a pragmatic 
impetus to communicate > 
then calls upon the elements 
of form > syntax orders 
words into acceptable 


patterns that form sentences 


Figure 2-2. Structural and functional views of syntax. 


children use “structural and situational 
evidence” and observe “contingencies 
for word use.” Children are “armed with 
sophisticated perceptual, conceptual, and 
pragmatic knowledge” that is used to 
establish “word-to-world pairings.” This 
would suggest that children are boot- 
strapped into syntax via their awareness 
of the contextual pragmatic purpose of 
a message and the array of semantic ele- 
ments that can be linked together to impart 
an intended meaning (because form pro- 
vides meaning; also, meaning determines 
form). Perceptual elements needed would 
include intonation, word stress, and pros- 
ody, and conceptual knowledge would 
include logic, reasoning, and perhaps con- 
textual, categorical, and/or temporal rela- 
tionships that affect the meaning of the 
message. These elements inform the deep 
structure and the surface structure of the 
message. Employing these perceptual, con- 
ceptual, semantic, and structural elements 
within a linguistic context, it is possible for 
a speaker to differentiate when to say, 
“Who lives in the white house?” from when 
to say, “Who lives in the White House?” 


Defining and Describing 
Morphology 


Morphology involves the structure of 
word forms. Morphological competence 
is an important part of a speaker’s sense 
of grammaticality. Patterns for morpheme 
usage allow speakers to form plurals, 
mark verb tenses, conjugate verbs, derive 
words by applying affixes (prefixes and 
suffixes), mark the possessive case, use 
contractions, understand the construction 
of two-word verbs (e.g., hang on, hang 
out, hang up, hang in, hang around), and 
form compound words (hangover). 


Free Morphemes and 
Bound Morphemes 


A lexeme is a single word, for instance, 
“look.” Any form a word can take is itself 
a lexeme—“looks,” “looked,” and so on. 
“Took” is the lemma or the canonical form 
of the lexeme—the unconjugated, unin- 


flected form of the word. The lemma is 
sometimes referred to as the citation form 
of the word—the word form that appears 
in a dictionary. A free morpheme (also 
called a root morpheme) is a lexeme or 
a lemma that cannot be reduced to any 
smaller constituents because it has no 
affixation. Bound morphemes are affixes 
that have no word meaning by themselves 
(such as “-ed” and “pre-”). Inflectional rules 
allow lexemes to take on inflectional mor- 
phemes to form grammatical variants, such 
as changing present tense to past tense, but 
the resulting lexemes retain the same part 
of speech—“look” and “looked” are both 
verbs. Derivational rules allow a lexeme to 
take on affixes and may or may not change 
its part of speech: Adding the bound mor- 
pheme “-er” to “teach” to form ‘teacher” 
changes a verb to a noun but adding “un” 
to “tie” to create “untie” does not change 
the part of speech (both are verbs). “Un-” is 
a bound morpheme but it is not an inflec- 
tion because it does not result in a gram- 
matical variant (such as a change in tense). 
In this example, “-er” and “un-” are deri- 
vational morphemes or derivational affixes. 
Words such as “walk,” which can be used 
distinctly as one part of speech or another 
(a “walk” is a noun, as in a paved walk; 
to “walk” is a verb) without any change 
in the form of the word, are referred to as 
having zero derivation. Words that can- 
not be inflected are called “invariable.” For 
example, “is” cannot take on any inflection. 
In compounding, two free morphemes are 
joined together to form a compound word 
(“snow” + “ball” forms “snowball”). 

In English, bound morphemes are 
generally affixed and pronounced in 
spoken language. There are a few words 
that have null morphemes, where the affix 
is implied, for example, the plural of 
“sheep” is “sheep,” (the plural “-s” is not 
added). This is an unusual word form, 
because count nouns tend to take on plural 
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“-s” or “-es” (“toys,” “boxes”). “Sheep” is 
a count noun, not a mass noun or noncount 
noun, which is a noun that does not have 
any plural form (such as “mud,” “infor- 
mation,” “equipment,” “happiness,” or 
“radar”). Anoncount noun cannot be put 
in the sentence “There are some 7 


Defining and Describing Syntax 


Syntax has been defined as “the architec- 
ture of phrases, clauses, and sentences” 
(Shapiro, 1997, p. 254). Each language has 
rules for constructing phrases, clauses, 
and sentences (referred to in this chap- 
ter as the grammar of the language). 
Syntax is the result of the grammatical 
manipulation of free and bound mor- 
phemes in order to produce syntactic 
constructions. Elements of syntactic form 
have both morphological and syntactic 
properties (Comrie, 1989). Morphosyn- 
tax accounts for how linguistic elements 
are definable by both morphological and 
syntactic criteria. For example, “snow- 
ball” is defined syntactically as a noun 
and morphologically as a compound 
word. Morphosyntactic rules govern how 
linguistic elements have both morpho- 
logical and syntactic properties (morpho- 
syntax, 2021). 

As Justice and Ezell (2008) summa- 
rized, “[a] consideration of syntax must 
take into account two distinct levels of 
syntax: syntactic form and syntactic func- 
tion” (p. 2). Syntactic form refers to parts of 
speech: noun, verb, adjective, and so on. 
Every word is designated by at least one 
part of speech. Syntactic function “refers 
to the role of a word or a group of words 
in relation to the rest of the elements in 
a phrase, clause, or sentence” (Justice & 
Ezell, 2008, p. 2). Syntactic function refers 
to the syntactic elements of phrases, clauses, 
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and sentences. Syntactic constructions are 
analyzed as to the presence of a subject, predi- 
cate, object, and other elements. 

The study of child language gen- 
erally uses syntactic function to gauge 
syntactic development. Assessments of 
child language may document whether 
children use parts of speech, generally 
to represent their use of syntactic form. 
But assessment routinely documents syn- 
tactic function, that is, the use of the pat- 
terns of word order that allow speakers to 
construct phrases, clauses, and sentences. 
For example, the subject + predicate pat- 
tern can be documented by a child’s use of 
agent + action + object (“Mandy throws a 
ball”). “Ball,” a noun, is used as an object 
in the predicate of the sentence (the part of 
the sentence that follows the main verb). 
Speech-language intervention would then 
encourage a child to use the noun “ball” 
in the subject of a sentence (“The ball 
went into the street”) and use the agent + 
action + object syntactic pattern in other 
contexts, for example, “Mommy drives a 
car,” so that syntactic form and syntactic 
function can both be developed. Interven- 
tions of this nature help children develop 
syntactic propositions, which are construc- 
tions that involve a predicate (the event or 
state indicated by the verb) and where ref- 
erents (subjects and/or objects) are associ- 
ated with the verb (Nelson, 2010). 


Grammatical Categories 


The parameters of the syntax of a language 
are the finer points of the syntactic code. 
The parameters of English syntactic form 
and syntactic function can be explained by 
examination of grammatical categories. 
Production of the syntactic constructions 
within each of the grammatical catego- 
ries necessitates that a speaker manipu- 


late morphemes to attain syntactic word 
ordering. The grammatical categories 
of English provide sets of rules for com- 
bining words to form phrases, clauses, 
and sentences. Grammatical categories 
account for morphosyntax, because there 
is explanation of the bound morphemes 
that are inherent to the construction of 
words, and hence to the construction of 
phrases, clauses, and sentences. 

Speakers enact the properties of the 
grammatical categories in order to encode 
meaning through the manipulation of 
syntax. In English, the seven grammatical 
categories are: 


Grammatical person 
Grammatical number 
Grammatical tense 
Grammatical aspect 
Grammatical mood 
Grammatical voice 


Grammatical gender 


Grammatical Person: 
Pronoun Usage 


Grammatical person refers to grammatical 
distinctions that correspond to pronoun 
forms. Grammatical person includes first 
person singular, second person singular, 
third person singular, first person plural, 
second person plural, and third person 
plural. Table 2-1 shows grammatical per- 
son in relation to pronoun forms. 
Personal pronouns substitute for proper 
nouns (proper names that are capitalized, 
such as Michael, Idaho, and Starbucks) 
and common nouns (such as man, state, 
and coffee). A list of personal pronouns 
appears in Table 2-1. Personal pronouns are 
either within the subjective case (appearing 
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Table 2-1. Grammatical Person: Pronoun Usage 


Grammatical 
Person 


First person 
singular 


Second 
person 
singular 


Third person 
singular 


Personal 
Subjective 
Pronouns 


he, she 
(animate) 


it (inanimate) 


Personal 
Objective 
Pronouns 


him, her 
(animate) 


it (inanimate) 


Personal 
Possessive 
Pronouns 


my 
(subjective) 
mine 
(objective) 


your 
(subjective) 
yours 
(objective) 


his, her 
(animate) 


(subjective) 


his, hers 
(objective) 


Personal 
Reflexive 
Pronouns 
(Objective) 


himself, 
herself 
(animate) 


itself 
(inanimate) 


its 
(inanimate) 


ours ourselves 


aa —- 


Third person 
plural 


within the subject part of a sentence) or within 
the objective case (appearing as the object or 
recipient of an action). Subjective pronouns 
are sometimes referred to as nominative 
pronouns. In the sentence “He brought his 
mother to see me,” “he” is the subjective 
pronoun and “me” is the objective pronoun. 

Notice some of the morphological 
intricacies involved in the use of posses- 
sive and reflexive pronouns. Sometimes 


They them their 
(subjective) 
theirs 
(objective) 


the possessive pronoun case is expressed 
by the use of unique free morphemes (my, 
mine, his, their, theirs). Sometimes an 
inflection (a bound morpheme) is affixed 
to produce the grammatical variant of 
changing objective pronouns to posses- 
sive pronouns. Three objective pronouns 
are inflected to show possession: hers, 
its, yours. Reflexive pronouns are pro- 
duced by compounding the word “self” 
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or “selves” to objective pronouns (him, 
her, it, them) or possessive pronouns 
(my, your, our). Reflexive pronouns are 
sometimes called compound personal 
pronouns. (Note that “their selves” is a 
two-word construction of a pronoun plus 
a noun.) 

Because the reflexive pronoun 
“myself” is compounded from an objec- 
tive pronoun, “myself” should never be 
used in the subject of a sentence (“William 
and myself welcome you to Westwood” 
should be “William and I welcome you to 
Westwood”). When a sentence needs an 
objective pronoun, a reflexive pronoun 
should not be substituted (“The panel 
will be moderated by Martin and myself” 
is incorrect; “Martin and me” is appropri- 
ate—and “by myself” might confusingly 
connote accomplishing the task alone). 
Perhaps a sense of modesty motivates 
speakers to hesitate to use “I” or “me,” 
but substitution of a reflexive pronoun 
does nothing to add humility or propriety. 


Grammatical Number 


Grammatical number has to do with 
usage of plural nouns, demonstratives, 
possessive forms, articles, and conjuga- 
tion of verbs. Nouns and pronouns are 
singular or plural. Verbs agree with singu- 
lar or plural nouns and pronouns (“Sasha 
wants”; “Sasha and Terrell want”). Non- 
count nouns tend to be used as singular 
(“Information is transmitted electroni- 
cally,” “Happiness is a warm puppy”). 
Demonstratives (which, in this case, are 
also known as determiners or limiting 
adjectives), such as “this,” “that,” “these,” 
and “those,” agree in number with the 
nouns they identify or modify (“this 
house”; “these shirts”). Demonstrative 
pronouns that take the place of nouns 
must also agree in number with the nouns 


they substitute for (“I did not order a blue 
carpet. I don’t want this.” “Children can 
easily spread colds. Those who are sick 
should stay at home.”). Articles agree in 
number with the nouns they identify (“a 
car,” not “a cars”). Possessive forms are 
structured to account for number, and 
number governs where an apostrophe is 
placed in written English: “Dad bought 
a dresser larger enough to hold his teen- 
age boy’s clothing” (singular) versus “The 
department store stocks boys’ fall clothing 
beginning in July” (plural). 

Nouns and pronouns agree in num- 
ber. A singular noun is referred to by a 
singular pronoun: “The patient said she 
can’t sleep.” Speakers sometimes use 
the animate third person plural pronoun 
(“they”) to replace animate singular 
nouns (“the patient”): “The patient said 
they can’t sleep.” This replacement is 
less likely to be used when the gender of 
the person in question is known and the 
singular “he” or “she” can be used. How- 
ever, when the gender of the person is not 
known, saying both of the singular pro- 
nouns “his or her” in noun reference or 
to explain possession may be awkward: 
“The burglar left his or her glove near the 
broken window.” “The burglar left their 
glove” is easier to say. In sum, third per- 
son singular subject pronoun or posses- 
sive pronoun substitution using “they” or 
“their” may be common because there is 
not a gender-neutral third person singular 
subject pronoun or possessive pronoun 
that refers to animate objects whose gen- 
der is unknown. However, if the gender of 
the noun referent is known, the third per- 
son singular pronoun for animate objects 
is likely to be used grammatically to refer 
to the noun or to indicate possession. It 
is a separate consideration when an indi- 
vidual prefers not to be referred to by a 
gender-binary pronoun and would like to 


be pronominalized as “they, them, their, 
theirs, or themselves.” For more informa- 
tion on the considerate use of persons’ 
pronoun preferences, in compliance with 
individuals’ gender identity and civil 
rights (Clark, 2019), see the Diversity Cen- 
ter of Northeast Ohio’s (2016) Pronouns: A 
How-To, or other online sources that are 
regularly updated to pursue the evolving 
societal issue of gendered pronoun forms. 
Noun-verb agreement can be partic- 
ularly difficult when word order is in- 
verted. “There are three cats living in the 
church basement” is correct—the plural 
noun “cats” agrees with the verb “are,” 
but contemporary American English, even 
broadcast English, is commonly using the 
colloquial (but incorrect) form “There’s 
three cats living in the church basement.” 
“There” as a pronoun that is used to intro- 
duce a condition can be followed by “is” or 
“are,” depending upon whether the nouns 
in the sentence are singular, plural, or non- 
count. It has become common to default 
to “is” without regard for the plural noun 
in the sentence. This phrasing may have 
something to do with economy of form, 
for example, it’s becoming standard to 
say, “There’s pizza, salad, and peaches for 
dinner,” to let “is” be the main verb in a 
sentence where noncount nouns predomi- 
nate and not create a separate phrase or 
sentence to say, “there are peaches.” But it 
is not standard to say, “There’s peaches for 
dinner,” although this is common. 
Inflecting nouns and adjectives is 
known as declension. Rules for the genitive 
case govern the grammar used to inflect 
nouns to mark possession (“Tim’s bicy- 
cle), composition (“a pack of dogs” but 
“a bowl of soup”; “grains of sand” but 
“piles of shoes”) and some descriptions 
(“the head of the table”) or classifications 
(“women’s hairstyles,” “a day’s work”). 
Inflection of adjectives in English is 
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limited to the singular and plural usages 
of “this,” “that,” “these,” and “those” and 
to comparative and superlative endings 
“er” and “-est” (“smaller,” “smallest”). 

Verb use, sometimes called verbing, 
is one of the more complicated aspects of 
language form. Conjugation rules apply 
to how verbs take on inflectional mor- 
phemes to form grammatical variants, 
such as changing present tense to past 
tense or being used in the first, second, or 
third person. Each inflected form of the 
verb is a lexeme. Verbs that are in a con- 
jugated form are called finite forms. Verbs 
that are not conjugated or that remain 
unchanged during conjugation are called 
nonfinite forms of the verb. An infinitive is a 
verb form with no conjugation that is pro- 
ceeded by “to,” as in “to look.” 

In English, regular verbs follow the 
conventions of conjugation. Grammatical 
person and grammatical number regulate 
how verbs are conjugated. Conjugation 
by grammatical person and grammatical 
number follows the subjective pronouns 
(in this case, in the present tense): 


I look we look 
you look you look 
he/she/it looks they look 


The above conjugation is an example 
of a conjugation table or a verb paradigm. 
SLPs’ interventions may focus on helping 
children improve their verbing. 

An irregular verb is a verb whose con- 
jugation in any tense deviates from regular 
conjugation. Irregular present tense verbs 
may show their irregularity in the third 
person: “Have” is irregular because the 
third person form is “he has” instead of “he 
haves.” Irregular past tense verbs are com- 
mon in English and include “go,” “see,” 


see, 
“have,” “say,” and “get.” These irregular 
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past tense verbs do not follow standard 
rules for using the bound morpheme “-ed” 
to mark the past tense. Instead, a past tense 
free morpheme is used: “went,” “saw,” 
“had,” “said,” and “got.” 


Grammatical Tense 


Tense is a grammatical category that refers 
to present, past, or future time. In order 
to produce tense, English speakers must 
use verbals—the derived forms of verbs, 
where bound morphemes are attached 
(for example, “-ed” “-en,” and “-ing”) or 
where verb forms are altered (“see” and 
“saw”; “get” and “got”). A past tense verb 
that has “-ed” (or its spelling variation) 
attached is a past participle verb; a present 
tense verb that has “-ing” attached is a 
present participle verb. Regular verbs that 
add “-ed” have the same word as their 
simple past and past participle forms. But 
a simple past tense verb that is irregular 
(“saw,” “went”) is not a participle. Some 
irregular verbs have both simple past 
forms and past participle forms (“seen” 
and “gone”). 

In English, the three dimensions 
of time—present, past, and future—are 
expressed by approximately 30 tense and 
aspect forms for using verbs and auxilia- 
ries (Purdue Online Writing Lab [OWL], 
n.d.-b). The basic tenses in English are 
the simple, progressive (sometimes called 
the continuous tense), and perfect (Justice 
& Ezell, 2008). Some sources consider a 
fourth tense, the perfect continuous, some- 
times known as the perfect progressive, to 
be a basic tense (The English Club, 1997— 
2021a). Therefore, the English tense struc- 
ture involves the following tenses: 


Present: simple present, present pro- 
gressive, present perfect, present perfect 
continuous 


Past: simple past, past progressive, past 
perfect, past perfect continuous 


Future: simple future, future progressive, 
future perfect, future perfect continuous 


Table 2-2 shows two examples of 
each tense (one regular verb, “walk,” and 
one irregular verb, “go”) and indicates the 
verbs, verbals, and auxiliaries needed for 
the tense. 

The simple tense conjugates the verb 
and requires past tense verbals (gener- 
ally “-ed”) to be added to regular verbs 
to form the past participle. However, the 
use of the simple tense can be anything 
but simple when verbs are irregular. For 
irregular verbs, the past participle is a 
unique lexeme. The complexities of the 
irregular past tense can result in nonstan- 
dard syntactic usage. A commonly heard 
simple past tense variation involves the 
word “see.” “Saw” is the lexeme used in 
the simple past tense of “see”; “seen” is 
the lexeme used as the past participle that 
is employed to construct the perfect tense 
(present—“I have seen,” past—“I had 
seen,” future—“I will have seen”). Some 
speakers substitute the past participle for 
the simple past, as in “I seen him.” 

The progressive tense may be called 
the continuous tense because this tense 
connotes ongoing actions. The progres- 
sive tense employs the present participle 
form of a verb, adding “-ing.” The present 
progressive requires the auxiliaries “am,” 
“is,” or “are”; the past requires “was” or 
“were”; and the future requires “will be” 
or “shall be.” 

The perfect tense encompasses the 
past, up to and including the present 
time. The perfect tense adds the perfective 
auxiliaries “have” or “had” to the past par- 
ticiple form of a verb. In the present per- 
fect, the condition being described could 


Table 2-2. Verb Tenses 


a 


Progressive 
(-ing) 


Perfect 


Perfect 
continuous 


Takes place now 


Regular: “I walk” 


” 


Irregular: “I go 


Takes place now and is 
ongoing, continuous 


D 


Regular: “I am walking’ 


Irregular: “I am going” 


Requires auxiliary verb 
“am,” “ 


are,” or “is” 
Began in the past, 
continues up to and 
includes the present 


Regular: “I have 
walked” 


Irregular: “I have gone” 


Requires auxiliary verb 
“have” or “has” linked 
to the past participle 


Began in the past and 
remains ongoing 


Regular: “I have been 
walking” 


Irregular: “I have been 
going” 

Requires auxiliary verbs 
“have been” or “has 
been” + progressive 
“-ing” linked to the 
present participle 


Took place at one point 
in time 


Regular: “I walked” 
Irregular: “I went” 


Requires affixation 
of “-ed” or use of an 
irregular past tense 
form 


Was ongoing or 
continuous in the past 


Regular: “I was 
walking” 


Irregular: “I was going” 


Requires auxiliary verb 
“was” or “were” 


Began in the past, 
before another event 


Regular: “I had walked” 


Irregular: “I had gone” 


Requires auxiliary verb 
“have” or “has” linked 
to the past participle 


Began in the past, 
before another event 


Regular: “I had been 
walking” 


Irregular: “I had been 
going” 

Requires auxiliary verbs 
“have been” or “has 
been” + progressive 
“-ing” linked to the 
present participle 
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Will take place at one 
point in time 


Regular: “I will walk” 
Irregular: “I will go” 


Requires auxiliary verb 
“will” or “shall” 


Will be ongoing or 
continuous in the future 


Regular: “I will be 
walking” 


Irregular: “I will be 
going” 


Requires auxiliary verbs 
“will be” or “shall be” 


Will be completed by 
or before a time in the 
future 


Regular: “I will have 
walked” 


Irregular: “I will have 
gone” 


Requires auxiliary verbs 
“will have” or “shall 
have” linked to the past 
participle 


Will be completed by 
or before a time in the 
future; remains ongoing 


Regular: “I will have 
been walking” 


Irregular: “I will have 
been going” 


Requires auxiliary verbs 
“have been” or “has 
been” + progressive 
“-ing” linked to the 
present participle 
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have been completed (“The baby has slept 
through the night”) or the condition could 
still be the case (“I have seen Avatar’). 
The past perfect describes a past event 
or condition that occurred before another 
event in the past (OWL, n.d.-a) (“When 
the baby woke up, Dad had gone to work 
already”). The future perfect describes 
events that will be completed by or before 
a time in the future (“Dad will have gone 
to work by the time the baby wakes up”). 
Speaker variations in the production 
of the perfect tense more commonly occur 
in conditions where the past participle 
is an irregular verb. For regular verbs, 
the simple past and the past participle 
are identical forms, as in, respectively, 
“walked” and “have walked,” “said” 
and “have said.” For other perfective 
tense verbs, “-en” is added to the present 
tense verb, as in “eat” and “have eaten” 
or “take” and “have taken.” Nonstan- 
dard constructions such as “I have ate” 
employ the simple irregular past, rather 
than the derived past participle needed 
for the perfect tense, “eaten.” The word 
“go,” used as an example of an irregu- 
lar verb in Table 2-2, is similar to “eat,” 
in that it has a unique lexeme, “went,” as 
the simple past tense form, and the simple 
past of “eat” is the unique lexeme “ate.” 
But “gone” is the unique lexeme that is 
the past participle used to construct the 
perfect tense of “go.” Speakers may sub- 
stitute “’went” for “gone” in the present 
perfect (“I have went”), the past perfect 
(“I had went”), and the future perfect (“I 
will have went”). So, part of the confusion 
may be that some irregular verbs have a 
unique lexeme as the simple past form 
and a derived lexeme as the past partici- 
ple (“ate” and “eaten,” respectively) and 
some verbs have two unique lexemes as 
their simple past and past participle forms 
(“went” and “gone,” respectively). 


The English language has many 
grammatical rules, nearly all of which 
are meant to be broken. But a tense- 
aspect rule that is generally upheld is “be 
+ ing” and “have + en” (Partee, 1973). 
When a form of “to be” is the auxiliary 
in a construction, the progressive “-ing” is 
employed: “I am walking.” When a form 
of “to have” is the auxiliary, if a verb has a 
past participle “-en” form, it is used, as in 
“T have taken” and the irregular past par- 
ticiple variants that phonologically mimic 
the “-en” suffix, as in “I have seen” and “I 
have gone.” 

The perfect continuous tense, also 
known as the perfect progressive tense, 
requires the use of the auxiliaries “have 
been” or “has been” plus the progressive 
“-ing.” This tense describes conditions 
that have gone on for a long time (Future 
Perfect Continuous Tense, 1997-2001). 

Another case of bending a gram- 
matical rule is the gerund. Gerunds use 
the present participle “-ing” form of a 
verb as a noun: “Singing is my hobby.” A 
participle is a gerund if it can be replaced 
with a subject pronoun (“It is my hobby”) 
or a demonstrative pronoun (“That is my 
hobby”). “Walking with Grandma” is not 
a gerund because “It with Grandma” is 
nonsensical. Gerunds are within a cat- 
egory of words called verbals. Verbals are 
words derived from verbs. Recall that 
derived forms involve affixation or com- 
bining words together. Gerunds are ver- 
bals because the “-ing” is added. Infini- 
tives and participles are also verbals—the 
infinitive adds “to” to a verb and the 
participles add “-ing,” “-ed,” or irregular 
derivational forms. 


Grammatical Aspect 


Grammatical aspect employs grammati- 
cal tense and verb conjugation. Linguists 


consider English as having a tense-aspect 
system (Comrie, 1976, 1985, 1989). Aspect 
has to do with time concepts and the tem- 
poral point of view of the speaker. A con- 
dition’s frequency, duration, continuation, 
or completion is described by variations 
in grammatical aspect. A speaker may 
refer to a unitary event that is bounded 
by time (“I went home”), known as the 
perfect aspect. An event that is not unitary 
or pertains to a time range is expressed 
by using the imperfect aspect: Some condi- 
tions are habitual (“I used to go home at 
5 p.m.”), and some conditions are continu- 
ous within a particular time frame (“I was 
going home early during the week that 
my sister was hospitalized”); other con- 
ditions are continuous with relevance to 
more than one time frame (“I have gone 
home through several winter storms”). 

English speakers manipulate the 
neutral, progressive, perfect, progressive 
perfect, and habitual aspects to convey 
experience, uncertainty, possibility, per- 
mission, and evidentiality (evidential- 
ity as shown by an utterance like “I was 
going to go home but I heard a storm 
might be on the way”). Manipulation of 
grammatical aspect interfaces with prag- 
matic language skill to allow speakers to 
convey their messages indirectly or tenta- 
tively or in order to achieve politeness or 
diplomacy (Olsen, 1997). 

In addition to grammatical aspect, 
verbs and verb phrases have lexical aspect. 
Dahl (1985) noted how temporal concepts 
are conveyed by lexical aspect. Lexical 
aspect allows verbs to convey states (“I 
have a summer cottage at the shore”), 
activities (“I swam and fished on vaca- 
tion”), accomplishments (Smith, 1997) 
(“I caught a fish”), achievements (Smith, 
1997) (“I got a suntan”), and the semel- 
factive lexical aspect (Comrie, 1976) that 
conveys momentary events (“On Labor 
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Day, I shook the congressman’s hand”). 
A verb with a telic aspect, or telicity, con- 
veys a goal or an end-state (“My son grew 
an inch and gained four pounds on vaca- 
tion”). Some of the verbs in these exam- 
ple sentences are actions (swam, fished, 
caught, shook), but lexical aspect accounts 
for verbs that are not action words or that 
may be idiomatic—for example, express- 
ing understanding with “I got it,” an 
idiomatic statement of accomplishment 
and telicity. Consider constructions that 
are built upon a speaker’s knowledge of 
lexical aspect, such as “I tend to wl 
seem to /’ “Tt appears to J Tt 
is beginning to .” Tt is necessary to 
use these constructions to achieve mature 
pragmatic competence. 

In sum, use of grammatical tense, 
grammatical aspect, and lexical aspect 
is integral to constructing lengthier and 
more complex phrases, clauses, and sen- 
tences. Children’s verb use involves con- 
siderably more than just expressing action 
in conversation or learning how to con- 
jugate verbs in school. To some linguists, 
communicative discourse abilities are 
grammar-driven (Smith, 2003), with dis- 
course made possible or constrained by a 
speaker’s grammatical capabilities. 


Grammatical Mood 


Mood allows speakers to express mean- 
ings related to attitudes, specifications, 
provisions, requirements, restrictions, 
desires, requests, states of mind, inten- 
tions, conditions, and the like. Mood, 
also referred to as modality, involves mor- 
phological choices and syntactic arrange- 
ments of words. Modal auxiliary verbs 
include “may,” “can,” “must,” “ought,” 
“will” “shall,” “need,” “dare,” “might,” 
“could,” “would,” and “should.” Modals 


precede an unconjugated form of a verb 


Wo 
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(“might be,” “may have,” “can deliver,” 
etc.) Mood is distinct from tense and 
aspect, but some modal auxiliaries are 
used within constructions of tense (“I will 
have been going”—the perfect continuous 
tense) and grammatical aspect (“I could 
have always gone home”—the habitual 
aspect) and lexical aspect (“I might have 
won the lottery”’—accomplishment, or 
“You could have sneezed without spread- 
ing germs”—semelfactive). 

English has three moods, the indica- 
tive, subjunctive, and imperative. Mood 
may be determined by morphological and 
syntactic criteria or by semantic criteria. 
That is, a mood construction exists either 
because the construction uses the syntax 
and morphology of modality or because 
its semantic meaning expresses mood. 

Mood is the grammatical category 
perhaps most closely linked to pragmatic 
competence. Using language form to create 
meaning is a hallmark of skillful linguis- 
tic pragmatics and social pragmatics. The 
choice of grammatical mood can be respon- 
sible for the pragmatic function of a mes- 
sage. Mood constructions can affect how 
messages cohere, meaning, how messages 
meaningfully and logically follow from one 
to the next, both within a speaker’s conver- 
sational turn and across speakers’ turns. 

The indicative mood (sometimes 
called the declarative mood or the evi- 
dential or evidentiary mood) is a realis 
mood, used in statements of objectivity, 
fact, reality, or probability, as well as for 
opinions and questions (Hacker, 2003). 
Most English utterances are indicatives, 
although all indicatives do not use modal 
auxiliary verbs. For example, the future 
indicative employs the overt syntax and 
morphology of mood: “Your teacher next 
year will be Ms. Waterman,” but the past 
indicative is “Your teacher last year was 
Ms. Waterman” and the present indicative 


is “Your teacher this year is Ms. Water- 
man.” These examples of the past and 
present indicative do not use the syntax 
and morphology of mood, but they are 
modals in the semantic sense—they con- 
vey realistic conditions that have specifi- 
cations, restrictions, or conditions. 

Some indicative constructions assert 
a premise that has no alternatives. “Your 
teacher next year will be Ms. Waterman” 
may or may not leave room for argument. 
This is why the indicative mood is also 
called the declarative mood—indicatives 
can announce an unalterable condition. 

Generic indicatives may leave room 
for speculation: A listener must decide if 
the generic indicative “Raw clams are safe 
to eat” carries the implied meaning “Raw 
clams might be safe to eat.” As such, 
grammatical mood may force speakers 
and listeners to consider whether the 
illocutionary act is equal in meaning to 
the perlocutionary act (SIL International, 
2020). The problem here might be that the 
indicative does not appear to be an irrealis 
mood, which conveys statements of sub- 
jectivity, unreality, or counterfactuality. 
However, the indicative conveys what is 
in fact, as well as what might be—a prom- 
ise, threat, wish, hope, fear, or possibility; 
or what could be or what should be—an 
inference, judgment, opinion, necessity, or 
logical premise; or what ought to be—a 
command, request, or requirement. If 
the seaside vacationer has not yet eaten 
the clams, the irrealis “Raw clams might 
be safe to eat” seems to be the more apt 
interpretation, and the conditional modal 
“might” is the key word in that sentence. 
Presenting opinions or possibilities as 
statements of fact by using modal con- 
structions is the stock-in-trade of adver- 
tisers and politicians, from “The lowest 
prices you will find at any dealership in 
the county” to “I will not raise taxes.” 


Therefore, the indicative mood 
expresses conditions of certainty and 
uncertainty. Indicatives convey eviden- 
tiality—that which is epistemic (Aikhen- 
vald, 2004). Epistemic refers to what a 
speaker knows, is sure of, or has confi- 
dence in, or, by diminishing degrees of 
certainty, believes, infers, guesses, esti- 
mates, doubts, disbelieves, or discred- 
its. The modal construction “This may be 
legal” is epistemic. 

Within the indicative mood, the 
deontic modality uses “can” and “may” 
to express possibility, ability, and per- 
mission, and to convey obligation (using 
“should” or “must”). As an example, “Can 
I help you?” is a different morphologi- 
cal choice than “May I help you?” Until 
recent years, it was a standard expression 
for a store sales employee to say, “May 
I help you?” to a customer. “Can I help 
you?” was considered incorrect in form 
as well as in meaning, as it would have 
meant “Am I able to help you?” or “Am I 
permitted to help you” not “What can I do 
for you?” However, contemporary Ameri- 
can English allows “may” and “can” to be 
used almost interchangeably to connote 
the possibility that the clerk could help 
the customer. (And perhaps a “clerk” is 
now a “sales associate” or a “brand repre- 
sentative” or a “customer experience team 
member.”) In other contexts, “may” and 
“can” remain conceptually distinct. 

Question forms, which deal with 
uncertainty, are within the indicative mood, 
as questions seek to determine fact, reality, 
or probability (“Who is your teacher this 
year?” “Who was your teacher last year?” 
and “Who will be your teacher next year?”). 
Questions pertinent to the future indicative 
use modal syntax and morphology. 

Indicatives can be energetic (“Saman- 
tha certainly would accept your invita- 
tion!”). These written constructions are 
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often punctuated by exclamation points. 
Or the emphatic use of the auxiliary verb 
“do,” “does,” or “did” makes the indica- 
tive stronger (“I do want to go home at 
5 p.m.”): 

The subjunctive mood is used when 
an action or a condition has not occurred 
yet. The subjunctive mood is an irrelais 
mood. A subjunctive is a grammatical 
construction used in a dependent clause 
(also called a subordinate clause: a clause 
that has a subject and a predicate but 
must be combined with an independent 
clause to form a full sentence). A subjunc- 
tive clause (a type of dependent clause) 
is usually introduced by the subordinat- 
ing conjunction “if” (“ifhe were to go”) or 
the relative pronoun “that” (“it is critical 
that he go”). Notice some of the changes 
in verb conjugation that the subjunctive 
requires. The future subjunctive (as in “if 
he were to go”) uses the plural form of the 
past tense “to be” even for singular nouns 
and pronouns, plus an infinitive form of a 
verb (“if he were to go,” “if Gary were to 
take a new job”). There is no use of “was” 
in a subjunctive (Hacker, 2003). “It is criti- 
cal that I go” is the present subjunctive, 
which uses an uninflected (unconjugated) 
form of any verb for all singular and plu- 
ral nouns and pronouns (“If Gary were 
to take a new job, it is important that he 
take his wife’s career into account,” “The 
police officers demanded that the man 
leave,” “The requirement is that everyone 
be quiet”) (Englishpage.com, 1997-2021; 
English Plus, 1997-2001). 

Hacker (2003) allowed that informal 
English uses the indicative form “was” to 
replace the subjunctive form “were” in 
counterfactual clauses that express a wish: 
“Christopher wishes it was Christmas all 
year.” 

The imperative mood is used to express 
orders, commands, requests, directions, 
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and prohibitions: “go to bed,” “stop talk- 
ing,” “do your homework” “give me that 
towel.” Imperatives can sound curt, blunt, 
rude, or harsh. Granted, if a person is about 
to hurt himself, it is appropriate to shout 
“Stop!” or “Don’t!” to hastily prevent an 
accident. Otherwise, most speakers tend 
to avoid construction of direct imperatives 
and instead use pragmatic constructions 
that are more courteous. Sentences like “I 
would like to use that towel” or even “I 
need that towel” impart imperative mean- 
ing but may sound more like the use of 
the indicative mood. Speakers who use 
semantic mitigators (also called semantic 
softeners) deliver the imperative by select- 
ing words that are more pragmatically 
appropriate. Examples of semantic soften- 
ers are “please,” “how about, “would you 
mind,” and other words and phrases with 
similar semantic meanings and pragmatic 
intents. Caregivers instruct children by 
using softened imperatives like “we don’t 
jump on the sofa” or “you need to stop 
screaming now.” 

Imperatives that are produced with- 
out a subject in the sentence have the 
second person subject pronoun implied. 
“Sit down” is a sentence with the null 
subject “you” implied—*“you sit down.” 
Although English is a language that 
requires sentences to have subjects, En- 
glish allows for omission (actually, the 
nonuse) of the subject in order to con- 
struct the imperative. The lack of use of 
“you” could actually be less harsh than 
using the subject “you.” Pragmatically, 
in an imperative where the pronominal 
subject is included, the demanding tone 
is magnified, as in “you go to bed,” “you 
stop talking,” “you do your homework.” 
Use of a listener’s name as the subject of 
an imperative construction can suggest a 
softening or a sharpening of the tone: “Jas- 
per! Sit down!” (welcoming) or “Jasper! 
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Sit down!” (censoring). The null subject 
imperative is not considered rude when 
giving directions (“go to the next stop- 
light and turn right”) or in certain expres- 
sions that are inherently nondirective (“let 
me see”). 

Imperatives are not necessarily brief 
commands. Lengthy sets of instructions, 
rulebooks, or codes of conduct can be 
written in the imperative. 

Modal constructions are an impor- 
tant milestone in children’s development 
of language form (and of earlier seman- 
tic relations). Brown (1973) described 
mood as changing the basic meaning of 
a message by “tuning” or “modulating” 
its meanings (as cited by Bloom & Lahey, 
1978, p. 177). Time and interevent and 
intraevent relationships are produced by 
using modals. It is by using modals that 
children show a sense of time orientation, 
particularly knowledge of sequence and 
of planning future actions. 

Children first use modals as wish or 
intention (Lyons, 1968) by using the cat- 
enatives “wanna” and “gonna” (Bloom & 
Lahey, 1978). A catenative verb is similar 
to an auxiliary verb, as both are referred 
to as helping verbs or linking verbs, but a 
catenative is called a chain verb, because 
it can link with other verbs to form a chain 
or series of events. Verbs such as “keep,” 
“promise,” “want,” and “seem” can be 
used as catenatives (Nordquist, 2018); 
example constructions would be “keep 
working,” “promise you will go,” “I want 
to work on it,” and “I seem to have the 
wrong answer.” In children’s language 
and in adults’ informal language, the 
assimilated constructions “wanna” and 
“gonna” plus a verb convey intent or 
wish: A child says “wanna play,” and an 
adult says “I wanna take tomorrow off”; 
a child says “gonna have juice,” and an 
adult says “I’m gonna have a nice vacation 


when this project is done.” Early modals 
that children use are “can’t,” to convey 
rejection or denial (Bloom & Lahey, 1978), 
and “can,” which conveys certainty and 
possibility (Lyons, 1968), followed by 
modals that convey necessity and obliga- 
tion, such as “hafta” (have to) and “gotta” 
(for “got to,” “must,” or “should”). 


Grammatical Voice 


Grammatical voice is concerned with the 
arrangement of the words that represent 
the subject, action, and object in a phrase, 
clause, or sentence. Typical constructions 
involving subjects plus verbs are: 


subject + verb + direct object (the direct 
object is the recipient of an action): 
“George fixed the computer” (the com- 
puter is the recipient of the action). (Note: 
“Fixed” is a transitive verb—a verb that 
requires an object. “He fixed” is incom- 
plete without an object.) 


subject + verb + indirect object (the indi- 
rect object is the beneficiary of an action): 
“George showed Anthony how to fix the 
computer” (Anthony is the beneficiary of 
the action). (“Showed” is a transitive verb.) 


Some verbs are not followed by 
objects. Copulas and intransitive verbs 
are followed by complements or predicate 
nominatives: 


subject + verb + complement (comple- 
ments follow a copular verb [any form of 
“to be”] and provide description of the 
subject): “George is highly skilled.” 


subject + verb + predicate nominative 
(predicate nominatives follow a copular 
verb to tell what the subject is): “George 
is a technician.” 
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subject + verb + complement (complements 
follow an intransitive verb [a verb that 
does not require an object]): “George suc- 
ceeds” has no complement; “George suc- 
ceeds when he tries” includes a complement. 


Voice conveys whether the subject 
is committing an action or is receiving or 
benefiting from an action (Justice & Ezell, 
2008). “George fixed the computer” shows 
that “George” is the subject and “fixed” 
is the action. This sentence is in the active 
voice because the subject of the sentence 
is given first in a subject + verb + object 
pattern. In the passive voice construction, 
“The computer was fixed by George,” 
the subject is “computer.” The subject 
was acted upon by George (i.e., the sub- 
ject is the recipient of the action). In the 
active voice to passive voice transforma- 
tion, the word that was the direct object 
(“computer”) becomes the subject, and 
the original subject (“George”) appears 
in a prepositional phrase beginning with 
“by” (Hacker, 2003). 

In some passive constructions, the 
actor is omitted or not stated: “The com- 
puter was fixed.” There is no phrase 
beginning with “by.” 

The active construction empha- 
sizes the actor. The passive construction 
emphasizes the receiver or beneficiary of 
the action. When the receiver is of impor- 
tance, a passive construction provides this 
emphasis (Hacker, 2003). In the example 
“The computer was fixed by George,” the 
computer is of enough importance that a 
passive construction may be appropriate. 

Some stylistic guidelines suggest that 
clinical reports and scientific research 
be written in the third person (Roth & 
Worthington, 2005) and that the passive 
voice be used to place emphasis on the 
process, not on the actor (i.e., the clinician) 
(Hacker, 2003): “The Expressive One-Word 
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Picture Vocabulary Test-4 was administered 
to establish a vocabulary baseline score.” 


Grammatical Gender 


English grammar uses little grammati- 
cal gender. Third person pronouns must 
agree in gender to their noun referents, 
as in “Alice loves her baby brother.” 
Third person gender-neutral pronouns 
are “it,” “they,” and “them.” An animal 
whose gender is not known is referred to 
as “it” although it is animate. Contempo- 
rary GAE has reduced the usage of many 
words that have gender-defining suffixes, 
such as “-ess,” “-ette,” and “-rix,” as in 
“waitress,” “usherette,” and “executrix.” 
“She” is occasionally used to refer to a 
country, a vessel, a vehicle, or a machine 
in a poetic or archaic way. 


The Development of 
Morphology and Syntax 


Children hear numerous surface struc- 
tures but, from the beginning of their 
development of receptive language, they 
come to grasp the meanings of the deep 
structures behind these various surface 
structures. Children comprehend the 
underlying meaning of grammatically 
constructed messages of great variety 
at an early age. Contextual meaning is 
important, with children developing the 
cognitive-linguistic insight that language 
form illuminates the deeper meanings 
and functional purposes of adult utter- 
ances. “Functional” here means useful, 
practical, necessary, or meaningful. Chil- 
dren acquire receptive and expressive 
syntax and morphology in the context of 
purposeful interactions with adults and 
other children. 


Children exhibit the earliest expres- 
sion of morphology and syntax in their 
inflected jargoning. Babies imitate adult 
prosody in their jargoning, which may 
or may not include the insertion of true 
words. As early as 16 months of age, or 
once children have a vocabulary inventory 
of about 50 words (Rescorla, 1989), chil- 
dren begin to adhere bound morphemes 
to free morphemes and use two-word 
utterances. Semantic relations (Brown, 
1973) is attained when children can use 
combinations of morphemes. Children are 
able to join morphemes together to pro- 
duce multiword combinations. Acquiring 
this skill bridges basic word morphology 
into syntactic arrangements when short 
phrases and sentences are formed. Chil- 
dren use patterns for putting together 
words that are more efficient, expres- 
sive, and effective than using one word 
at a time. Children experiment by using 
the constructions that they hear used in 
the language around them, but the prin- 
ciple of productivity, often considered 
in relation to semantic development, is 
operative in syntactic development (i.e., 
children can produce utterances that they 
have not heard said by others). The prin- 
ciple of productivity implies that a lan- 
guage user can produce and understand 
an infinite number of linguistic construc- 
tions that they have never said and/or 
heard before (this principle is also known 
as recombination, recursion, or generativ- 
ity; see Berko Gleason & Bernstein Ratner, 
2009).? 


*Note that productivity does not imply that a child cannot 
also productively use the language patterns that she hears 
around her—the point is that a child is generating pur- 
poseful language, not just repeating or echoing what she 
hears. Using the same meaningful utterances that adults use 
is productive language, especially when the adult utter- 
ances are carried over to a new context. Delayed imitation 
of a modeled utterance can be considered productive as 
well, if the utterance is used purposefully. 


Children productively innovate their 
own unique linguistic constructions. 
Children’s grammar may evidence their 
experimentation with form; during this 
developmental period, children produce 
unique grammatical constructions. In 
time, a sense of grammaticality allows chil- 
dren to unconsciously internalize the lin- 
guistic rules that create grammatical and 
meaningful utterances. Syntactic and mor- 
phological complexity is developed as 
preschool children continue to learn the 
features of the grammatical categories and 
the syntactic parameters unconsciously or 
consciously. Children acquire the numer- 
ous patterns for putting words together to 
form phrases and sentences and for affix- 
ing morphological markers. Some care- 
givers actively correct children’s grammar 
in an attempt to impart to the children a 
conscious awareness of conventional syn- 
tax, but adult-driven syntactic instruction 
is likely to be provided in the service of 
pragmatic growth, as in “Don’t say ‘can 
I have the crayons.’ Say ‘may I have the 
crayons, please, Mommy.’” Therefore, 
parents may successfully correct chil- 
dren’s grammar and lengthen their utter- 
ances because of the emergence of syntac- 
tic synonymy (Nelson, 2010): Mature users 
of syntax can paraphrase a message by 
using an array of varied surface structures 
but retain a similar deep structure. 

The next several sections of this 
chapter discuss at length how children 
acquire morphology and syntax. First, 
the development of morphology from the 
onset of language through the preschool 
period is presented, followed by an expla- 
nation of the syntactic growth that co- 
occurs during this developmental period. 
Developmental information is encapsu- 
lated in Table 2-3, which provides a side- 
by-side comparison of the various devel- 
opmental data that are described in this 
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chapter. To provide a complete compara- 
tive reference for content and form devel- 
opment, Table 2-3 includes the Bloom and 
Lahey (1978) phases of content and form 
development. 

After that, the next section of this 
chapter describes techniques for mea- 
suring length of utterance and syntactic 
complexity of utterances. Following that, 
a description of syntactic difficulties in the 
preschool years is presented. Next, later 
syntactic development is addressed, with 
a focus on noun phrase and verb phrase 
elaborations and developmental expecta- 
tions for syntactic expansions in school- 
age children and adolescents. Then, a list 
of common syntactic difficulties in older 
children is given. The discussion of syntax 
concludes with a description of how syn- 
tactic difficulties in school-age children 
and adolescents are manifest as difficul- 
ties in literacy development and school 
success. 


Order of Emergence of 
Morphological Forms 


Children’s development of English mor- 
phology has been widely researched. 
There is evidence of a fairly predictable 
pattern of emergence of the earliest mor- 
phological forms. For four decades, SLPs 
and linguistics researchers have relied 
upon Brown’s (1973) sequence of mor- 
phological development. Brown estab- 
lished the overarching stages of language 
development during which morphemes 
emerge (see Table 2-3). Stage I through 
Stage V+ delineate the sequential periods 
of language growth. Within these stages, 
various language milestones occur, two of 
which are (1) morpheme acquisition and 
(2) an increase in mean length of utterance 
(MLU) that arises from the acquisition 
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of a greater number and variety of mor- 
phemes. (The importance of MLU and 
the other language milestones that occur 
during these stages are described later 
in this chapter.) In Table 2-3, morpheme 
acquisition is juxtaposed against length 
of utterance, to show the syntactic skill 
that is generally needed to make use of 
these morphemes. Children acquire mor- 
phemes and link them together to produce 
lengthier and more complex utterances. 
Brown maintained that the order of 
development of morphemes is not directly 
dependent upon how frequently children 
are exposed to morphemes in caregivers’ 
speech. Instead, Brown concluded that 
new words and word formation rules 
(and hence the use of morphemes) are 
acquired in order of syntactic and seman- 
tic complexity. Some observations about 
how the first 14 morphemes advance in 
complexity include the following: 


m@ Earlier morphemes can be used 
in single words and in very short 
utterances; later morphemes 
tend to be used in utterances that 
are at least three morphemes in 
length. 

m@ Earlier morphemes have fewer 
meanings and fewer variations in 
use; later morphemes have many 
meanings and variations in uses: 
For example, the contracted copula 
“I’m” conveys “I’m happy” (state) 
and “I’m tall” (attribute). 

m@ Earlier morphemes require fewer 
intraword manipulations than later 
morphemes. 

@ The irregular past develops before 
the inflected regular past, perhaps 
because it is less complex to produce 
the uninflected free morphemes 
used to convey the irregular past 
tense than it is to affix a bound 
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morpheme to produce an inflected 
regular past tense form; however, 
the third person present tense -s 
inflection is used before the third 
person present tense irregular 
forms. 


The development of morphology 
extends well beyond the acquisition of the 
first 14 morphemes. Morpheme acquisi- 
tion is a component of young children’s 
(1) knowledge of word meanings, (2) their 
development of semantic relations, and 
(3) the development of lexical morphology 
(i.e., the rules and patterns for the forma- 
tion of words). As Figure 2-1 depicts, chil- 
dren develop semantics and syntax by adding 
more free morphemes to their lexicon. Envision 
Figure 2-3 branching down from the low- 
est level of Figure 2-1. Following through 
to Figure 2-3, a variety of substantive and 
relational words are needed to fill grammatical 
slots and to convey semantic meaning pertain- 
ing to objects, actions, states, locations, posses- 
sion, attributes of nouns, and other meanings. 
Bound morpheme acquisition is a component 
of how children learn the patterns of word for- 
mation. Bound morphemes are affixed to 
signal possession, quantity, states, time 
(via the use of verb tense), comparative 
and superlative relationships, and other 
meanings. Generative grammar allows 
speakers to use free and bound morphemes to 
produce complex syntactic constructions that 
more fully enact the grammatical categories. 
Other morphological milestones in the 
preschool period, typically in Brown’s 
Stage V or Stage V+, include: 


m@ Derivational endings for nouns: 
adding -er (or -or) to a noun or verb 
to indicate a person who completes 
a task, for example, adding -er to 
“farm” to create “farmer” (Note 
this amusing anecdote: A mom 
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Morphology 
nee 


Free Morphemes 
(Content Words) Bound Morphemes 

(Substantive Words) 

(Open Class Words) 


(Functional Words) 
(Relational Words} 
(Closed Class Words) 


ot Inflectional 
Prepositions 
Bound Roots pO: (Suffix) 


| Free Morphemes | 


Bound Morphemes | 


Determiners Derivational 
(Prefix, Suffix) 


Pronouns 
Adjectives 


Auxiliary Verbs 


Adverbs % 4 


Articles 


== 


Conjunctions 


Figure 2-3. Morphology: lexical and grammatical branches. Adapted from Bloom, L., 
& Lahey, M. (1978). Language development and language disorders. John Wiley & 
Sons. 


told her young daughter that a 


plumber was coming to their house. 


Not knowing what a plumber does, 
the child used her derivational 
skills to ask, “Is he going to come 
over and plumb?” In fact, he was, 
but certainly “plumb” was not 

in the child’s vocabulary, but she 
had the metalinguistic notion 

that when -er is removed from a 
job title, we can find out what a 
person does.) 


Comparative endings for adjectives: 


-er is added to show the property 
of being more or greater than, as in 
“big” and “bigger.” 

Both nouns and verbs take the -s 
ending (nouns for pluralization and 
verbs for third person singular), 
but in GAE/SAE/MAE, noun- 


verb agreement adds the -s to one 
word or the other (“boy goes” or 
“boys go”); morphological skill is 
integral to mastery of noun-verb 
agreement. 

m@ Superlative endings for adjectives: 
-est is added to show the property 
of being the most or the greatest, as 
in “biggest.” 

m@ Derivational endings to show 
various descriptive properties, for 
example, -y (“sticky,” “sleepy”), 
-ness (“happiness”), -ly (“slowly”). 

m Compounding words (“snowman”). 


A fuller understanding of how chil- 
dren acquire advanced morphological 
forms is embedded within the more de- 
tailed investigation of syntactic develop- 
ment that follows in this chapter. 


Order of Emergence of 
Syntactic Forms 


Within the literature on syntactic devel- 
opment in English, there is evidence of 
a fairly predictable pattern of emergence 
of syntax. Bloom and Lahey (1978) stated 
that the structure of language is at once 
semantic and syntactic. As Figure 2-1 
depicts, speaking in sentences involves 
knowledge of the relations between 
words. Substantive and relational words 
are used to enact knowledge of objects, 
actions, states, locations, possession, 
attributes, and other meaningful linguis- 
tic content. The development of syntactic 
structure progresses from a child’s use 
of single words to the use of successive 
single word utterances, then to linear syn- 
tactic relationships, then to hierarchical 
syntactic structures. 


Successive Single-Word Utterances 


The syntactic development process begins 
with the use of the holophrastic phrase— 
the use of a single word to convey the 
meaning that a phrase or sentence might 
hold. As early as approximately 16 months 
of age, children produce successive single- 
word utterances. For example, a child may 
utter “truck—truck—more.” Words are 
said in succession without a true attempt 
to slot the words into a syntactic pattern. 
Substantive content words (see Figure 2-1) 
are uttered most frequently. As in the 
example “truck—truck—more,” the sub- 
stantive content words are likely to be re- 
peated as the first words in an utterance. 


Linear Syntactic Relationships 


Next, and in many children’s cases within 
a short time of just weeks or months, 
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children combine words into phrases that 
evidence linear syntactic relationships, 
as in “truck go” or “my truck go.” Linear 
syntactic relationships string together the 
meanings of the words in an utterance to cre- 
ate meaningful phrases and short sentences. 
When the meanings of the words are 
added together, the result is the cumula- 
tive meaning of the words strung together 
(Bloom & Lahey, 1978). Children may 
imitate or echo stereotyped constructions 
(“all gone,” “no more,” “bye-bye,” “want 
up”) as they learn to combine words into 
linear syntax. These phrases may be imi- 
tated immediately following a model or 
may be carried over for spontaneous use 
at a later time. In typical development of 
form, by about 20 months of age, children 
use routinized short phrases that are com- 
mon to daily living (“bye-bye, Daddy”) 
as well as spontaneous productive (self- 
initiated) short phrases. 

Brown (1973) identified nine struc- 
tures that children use in their earliest lin- 
ear phrases.’ These are: 


Wu 


m Agent: Agent nouns are used in the 
subject of a phrase or sentence to 
indicate who or what commits an 
action. 

m@ Action: An observable movement 
or activity (not state verbs, such as 
“be” or “want”). 

m@ Object: Object nouns are the 
recipient of actions. 

m Demonstrative: Used to point out a 
noun referent (“this” or “that”). 

m@ Entity: A label (a noun used without 
any action). 

m Locative: A location or place. 


5Notice the reciprocity of ideas between Brown’s (1973) 
typology and the Bloom and Lahey’s (1978) content cod- 
ings. The two systems complement one another. 
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m@ Possessor: Someone or something 
that is in possession of someone or 
something. 

m@ Possession: Something that 
is possessed by someone or 
something or associated with 
someone or something. 

m@ Attribute: A descriptive word. 


Brown determined that children’s 
earliest linear relations often are com- 
prised of these nine structures, arranged 
to form predictable are two-word phrases. 
Eight two-term patterns, known as 
Brown's Prevalent Semantic Relations, are: 


m@ Agent-Action (“Mommy push”) 
m@ Action-Object (Push truck”) 
m Agent-Object (“Mommy truck”) 
m@ Demonstrative-Entity 
(“That truck”) 
m Entity-Locative (“Truck in”) 
@ Action-Locative (“Push in”) 
m@ Possessor-Possession (“Mommy 
truck” or “Mommy’s truck”) 
m@ Attribute-Entity (“Big truck”) 


Although two-word noun phrases 
are early to emerge, as in “Daddy car,” a 
two-word verb phrase, as in “Daddy go,” 
introduces the use of an “agent.” Agent 
nouns are used in the subject of a phrase 
or sentence to indicate who or what com- 
mits an action. 

Brown found that it is typical that 
when about 50% of a child’s utterances 
are two-word phrases, then three-word 
phrases begin to emerge. This generally 
occurs at about 24 months of age. “Mommy 
push truck” adds together agent + action 
+ object. Linear syntactic relationships are 
evidenced in some incomplete sentences, 
such as “my car in box,” however, linear 
syntactic relationships promote children’s 
gradual development of the fixed word 


order of conventional syntactic proposi- 
tions, for example, using agent + action 
+ object in a linear syntactic relationship. 
The prevalent three-term semantic rela- 
tions are: 


m Agent-Action-Locative (“Mommy 
put in”) 

m@ Action-Object-Locative (“Put 
car in” 

m Agent-Object-Locative (“Mommy 
car in” 


Children learn that the relational 
meaning of a phrase is determined by 
the placement of the words in one lin- 
ear structure (agent + action) or another 
(action+ object, or agent + action + object). 
Meaning and form are interdependent. 
For instance, the different meanings of 
the phrases “Mommy push” and “push 
Mommy” depend upon how the words are 
arranged. “Mommy” can be an agent or an 
object. Bloom and Lahey (1978, p. 157) pro- 
pose the criteria that when children spon- 
taneously and consistently utter two-word 
agent + action (“Mommy push”), action + 
object (“push truck”), and agent + object 
(“Mommy truck”) constructions, seman- 
tics and syntax have become “inseparable.” 

Linear syntactic relations allow children 
to add function words to their utterances. For 
example, the function words “no,” “this,” 
“that,” “there,” “gone,” and “more” are 
used in relation to other words in order 
to produce a cumulative meaning. “No 
bath” is quite different in meaning and 
communicative intent than “more bath.” If 
a function word is used in a single-word 
utterance (e.g., “No”), there is an under- 
stood referent and context for the use of 
this word, because function words may 
have little meaning unless they are spoken 
in relation to other words. Types of words 
that are used in relation to other words 


in an utterance include describing words 
(adjectives) (“big car”), pronouns that 
denote possession (“me car” or “my car”), 
and determiners (articles “a” and “the”). 


Hierarchical Syntactic Relationships 


In hierarchical syntactic relationships, 
children move beyond simple additive 
linear word order and progress in their 
productive use of the subject + predicate 
pattern. Children’s grammar advances 
from restricted use of particular multi- 
word constructions to generalized use of 
many sentence forms of increasing variety 
and sophistication. Children appear to be 
managing the slot-filling aspect of syn- 
tactic development: Many object names, 
action words, location words, attributes, 
and so on are manipulated to fill the slots 
in a variety of subject + predicate pat- 
terns. Underlying deep structures take 
on different surface structures as children 
begin to show skill in grammatical trans- 
formations. Semantic relations gives way 
to word order relations (Bloom & Lahey, 
1978). Meaning making is dependent 
upon where words are used in a sen- 
tence. The verb in a sentence guides how 
words are used: before the verb (within 
the subject) and after the verb (within the 
predicate). Words are used in certain ways 
to form the subject of a sentence and in 
certain other ways to form the predicate. 
Importantly, meaning might not be repre- 
sented by any of the individual or specific 
lexical terms in a sentence. The relations 
between words take sentence meaning 
beyond the additive meaning of the single 
words used. Word meanings are formed 
by word order; by extension, then, fuller 
ideas, or new ideas, are formed by word 
order. Children’s development of content 
and form is inseparable. Recall that lin- 
guistic productivity is dependent upon 
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spontaneous use of novel, meaningful 
constructions. 

Bloom and Lahey’s (1978) research 
suggests that the development of hierar- 
chical syntactic relationships is evidenced 
by consistent use of transitive verbs 
(verbs that take an object, such as “hit”— 
an action that requires an object, such as 
“the ball”), verbs and verb phrases that 
denote location (“get in,” “go on,” “put 
under”), and verbs that relate action to 
place (“move over there,” “fall down 
on the floor”). Children who use copu- 
lar structures that show states of exis- 
tence (“Fluffy is a cat”), states of location 
(“Fluffy is at home”), states of possession 
(“Fluffy is Troy’s pet”), and states of attri- 
bution (i.e., the descriptive attributes of a 
noun) (“Fluffy is white”) are using hier- 
archical structures, as are children who 
express possessive states using forms of 
“to have,” as in “Fluffy has whiskers.” 
Children produce hierarchical structures 
by using demonstrative pronouns to rep- 
resent states of existence, location, pos- 
session, and attributes of a noun (as in, 
respectively, “This is a cat,” “That is where 
Fluffy sleeps,” “It is Fluffy’s toy,” “These 
are pet toys”). In these examples of hierar- 
chical syntactic relationships, the subject + 
predicate form is used. Hierarchical syn- 
tax allows children to describe conditions 
within events and between events, which 
may involve temporal sequencing. Using 
negation, contractions, relative clauses, 
embedded clauses, conjunctions, and 
question forms all evidence hierarchical 
syntactic relationships. 

In accord with the functional catego- 
ries hypothesis (Eyer & Leonard, 1995; 
Leonard 1995; Miller, 1993), lengthier 
utterances are built when words from 
one lexical category (i.e., one part of 
speech) complement or enhance words 
from another lexical category within an 
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utterance. Adjectives enhance the mean- 
ing of nouns, and adverbs enhance the 
meaning of verbs. Children learn to place 
adjectives before nouns (“strong boy”) 
and adverbs before a verb (“quickly run- 
ning”), but use of adjectives and adverbs 
following the nouns and verbs in an 
utterance is a more complex skill. Noun 
phrases and verb phrases (which are 
discussed in detail later in this chapter) 
emerge as the nouns and verbs are modi- 
fied and complementized. Earlier modifi- 
cations include the use of inflections that 
modify verbs (e.g., “-ing”) and determin- 
ers that modify nouns and verbs (“this,” 
“that,” “these,” etc.). Later syntactic 
development involves use of noun post- 
modifiers, as in “a child with a cold,” or 
descriptions that follow intransitive verbs 
(“I win when I try hard”) or copulas (“I 
am a strong boy”). 


Defining and Describing 
Language Content and Its 
Relationship to Form 


Bloom and Lahey (1978) described the 
semantic domain of language as “con- 
tent.” Content refers to the verbal informa- 
tion that a person’s semantic language system 
has stored. Simply put, this is the system of 
concepts and information that a person’s 
language “contains.” 

When a person has any sensory per- 
ception, any experience, or any thought, 
it is processed in the brain as information. 
As part of the brain’s information process- 
ing system, the semantic system symbol- 
izes sensory, experiential, and cognitive 
information as words and then stores 
these relevant words in semantic memory. 
Speakers have a fund of semantic informa- 
tion—concepts, ideas, experiences, names 


of objects, and so on—that they refer to by 
using words. The words are the referents 
that symbolize the information that has 
been accumulated and stored. Hence, the 
semantic system stores a fund of “content.” 


Content: A Fund of Information 


A child’s semantic system is the repository 
of all of the verbal information that a child 
has acquired. Content is stored as a fund 
of information. The semantic terms that 
a child can understand and use reveal a 
good portion of the child’s overall knowl- 
edge base (with other forms of knowledge 
evidenced by behaviors driven by the 
nonverbal domains of motor and percep- 
tion, as well as demonstrations of instinc- 
tual and emotional responses). If a child 
has transformed experiential information 
into semantic information, it is stored by 
semantic memory. This semantic informa- 
tion is retrieved from semantic memory 
when a child needs to use it for functional 
linguistic purposes. 

In summary, semantic output shows 
the verbal and experiential information 
that a child has “contained” in his or her 
fund of information. An immediate con- 
text calls for the recollection of past expe- 
riences and semantic symbols, and results 
in an immediate judgment by the child as 
to whether any general concepts or spe- 
cific instances can be brought to mind. The 
child organizes the properties of the new 
context into his or her fund of informa- 
tion and semanticizes accordingly, affix- 
ing words to the concepts and potentially 
verbalizing these words aloud. 


Content Categories 


Bloom and Lahey (1978) stated that lan- 
guage content consists of “a taxonomy of 
categories, with rules for the assimilation of 


new topics as well as rules for relating cat- 
egories to one another” (p. 13). These con- 
tent categories are shown in Table 2-4 and 
further explained throughout this chapter. 

The content categories represent the 
acquisition of distinct conceptual mean- 
ings: objects, actions, quantities, and many 
other properties of meaning, and, when 
children speak these words in phrases, 
they document their use of semantic rela- 
tions. Bloom and Lahey (1978) proposed 
that the content categories emerge in a 
fairly predictable hierarchical order, from 
the content categories that emerge with 
first words to those that are mastered in 
the 3- to 4-year-age range. The content 
categories guide SLPs’ assessment of chil- 
dren whose language skills are in the 1- to 
4-year age range. Children who are not 
gradually acquiring the content categories 
during this period or children who have 
passed the age of 4 who do not spontane- 
ously produce of all of the content catego- 
ries may have a semantic and/or syntactic 
language impairment. 

Bloom and Lahey (1978) formulated 
21 distinct content categories. A content 
analysis is not strictly a vocabulary analysis; it 
is a meaning analysis, and children make mean- 
ing by using words in combination. The con- 
tent categories actually represent the intersec- 
tion of content and form (see Figure 1-1). An 
SLP gathers a sample of a child’s language 
and sees how words are used meaning- 
fully in early constructions of utterances 
with one or more morphemes. The content 
categories are a typology of how children ac- 
quire distinct word meanings while simul- 
taneously acquiring the semantic relations 
for linking words to one another. Children are 
concurrently becoming able to enact greater 
meaning and to produce elaborated construc- 
tions of form. The main distinction between 
an analysis of these content categories and 
a syntactic analysis is that a syntactic anal- 
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ysis looks at syntactic structures, but a con- 
tent analysis looks at semantic relations— 
how children put semantic elements to- 
gether to make meaning. 

Bloom and Lahey’s (1978) research on 
content analysis was influenced by Fill- 
more’s case structure grammar (sometimes 
known as case grammar). Case grammar is 
a semantic grammar that looks at a speak- 
er’s selection and ordering of semantic 
elements (Fillmore, 1968). Case gram- 
mar is not a grammar of syntactic (and 
morphological) usage of elements. Young 
speakers fill an intuitive semantic frame—a 
frame used for expressing meaning—where 
semantic elements take on flexibility (Cook, 
1989). Learning a word involves learning 
its semantic frame for how each word is 
used in phrases and sentences to convey 
its meaning. An experienced language user 
can place a word into its multiple grammatical 
positions in a phrase or sentence. 

Although it has been over four decades 
since the Bloom and Lahey (1978) content 
categories were first published, and while 
hundreds of researchers have produced 
copious information about language devel- 
opment and language disorders since then, 
there is no suggestion in the professional 
literature that the codings are flawed, 
insufficient, or outdated, and no scheme 
of early semantic analysis supersedes this 
system. These categories are the “gold 
standard” for the analysis of child lan- 
guage—although other methods of analy- 
sis exist, none appear to be more sensitive 
to the nuances of content development and 
semantic relations, and none have greater 
specificity for identifying the presence or 
absence of productive semantics. This sys- 
tem of analysis cannot be replaced. An SLP 
needs this content development typology 
as part of his or her knowledge base. 

Table 2-4 shows the Bloom and 
Lahey (1978) content categories within an 


Table 2-4. Language Content: What Do Young Children Talk About? 


Age of Onset of 
Category Use 


Approximately 
12 months 


Approximately 
12 to 16 months 


Approximately 
12 to 16 months 


Approximately 
18 to 24 months 


Content Categories of Children’s Language 


EXISTENCE: Children talk about objects. 


e Labels for objects in the here-and-now 
e Particular people or pets’ names 


e Later, “+s” plural allows for category names (“Those are 
animals.”) (Unless “+s” plural is not used by the child’s dialect) 


Vocatives (To call for someone by name: As in “to evoke,” to 
cause something to appear) (“Mommy!” “Rover!”) 


Later, labels for objects out of the here-and-now (out of sight 
or from the past or future) 

NONEXISTENCE, DENIAL, REJECTION: Children say “No.” 
“No” means disappearance (Peek-a-boo games: “No baby,” 
“No ball”) NONEXISTENCE 


“No” is used to deny a feeling or perception (“No tired,” “No 
in box”) DENIAL 


“No” is used to discuss what is and what is not (Adult shows 
a child a dog, says, “Is this a cat?” Child says, “No”) DENIAL 


“No” is used to negate (“No” means “Can’t” or “Didn’t”: “I no 
get ball”) DENIAL 


“No” is used to signal an action (“No” means “Get away,” 
“Don’t”) REJECTION 


“No” is used to refuse (Adult: “Come here”; Child: “No”) 
REJECTION 


RECURRENCE: Children ask for “More.” 


e More of an object (“More water”) or of an action (“More 
playing”) 
ATTRIBUTION: Children use describing words. 


e Red—red shoe, red car—The property of “red” is easy to 
perceive, so this is an easier attribution 


e Big—big boy, big store—The property of “big” is not as easy 
to perceive, has many different meanings, may be abstract 
to a child, so this is a more difficult attribution 


e “Be good”—The property of “good” is abstract and variable 
across situations that have different expectations for 
behavior 


e Later: Comparatives (“+er’—bigger) and superlatives 
(“+est”—biggest) 
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Table 2-4. continued 


Approximately POSSESSION: Children use words that explain ownership. 
18 to 24 months | , “Mine.” 


e Possessive ’s (Develops by the child progressing through a 
series of utterances until finally saying “Daddy’s shoe”: First, 
“Shoe,” then “Daddy,” then “Shoe Daddy,” then “Daddy shoe,” 
then “Daddy’s shoe”) (Some dialects do not use the possessive 
’s, in which case “Daddy shoe” is the final adult form) 


Approximately LOCATIVE ACTION AND ACTION: Children talk about things 
16 to 18 months | that move. 


LOCATIVE ACTION shows that objects or people change 
their locations or move into different positions 

Commands to tell people to move or move an object (“Open 
door,” “Go”) LOCATIVE ACTION 


Words that signal changing the place where an object or 
person is (“Car go in tunnel,” “Pick me up,” “Bear outta 
bed”) LOCATIVE ACTION 

Instruments that cause things to move (Playing with a 
wind-up key, a child says, “Go”; with a power switch, 
“Go”; with a doorknob, “Open”; with a bat and ball, “Run”) 
LOCATIVE ACTION 

Later—Intention is added—Moving will take place at a 
future time (“Gonna hit the ball,” “Wanna ride in the car”) 
LOCATIVE ACTION 


ACTIONS are movements but locations of objects or people 
do not change (“Smile,” “Sneeze,” “Paint,” “Hug”) 


Approximately LOCATIVE STATE AND STATE: Children talk about “secure 
24 months states.” 


LOCATIVE STATE talks about objects and people in the 
locations where they belong or where they remain for a while 


Where something is located—Moving is not implied (“Baby in 
bed,” “Mommy at work,” “Jay gone bye-bye”) LOCATIVE STATE 


Container states (“All toys in box”) LOCATIVE STATE 


STATE is often a form of “to be,” “want,” “have,” “like,” or 
another internal or external state 


State of being (“Baby sleep,” “I’m thirsty”) STATE 
State of need (“I want book”) STATE 


Former states (Child points to photo of himself and Santa at 
the mall at Christmas, says “Me and Santa”) STATE 


continues 
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Table 2-4. continued 


Age of Onset of 
Category Use Content Categories of Children’s Language 


Approximately QUANTITY: Children talk about quantity. 


eo montis e Plural +s (If used by the child’s dialect) 


e Developmental constructs (“Two cow”—regardless of dialect, 
the child may not use the +s when pluralizing) 


e Number words (“Three,” “Many,” “Some,” “All”) 
Approximately NOTICE: Children issue “Notice.” 


oO montis e Signal words (“Look,” “Listen,” “Hey,” “Watch”) (Their 
meaning is, “Notice this, please.”) 


Approximately TIME: Children talk about time as measured in events, rather 
38 months than by telling time. 
e Time orientation—“Dinner time” (Not six o’clock) 
e Interevent—“Play after dinner” 
e Intraevent—At dinner: “Veggies then cookies” 
e Later: Time concepts: Hours, minutes, days of the week, 
seasons 


Approximately CAUSALITY: Children talk about causes for events and 
42 months sequences of events. 
e Causality (“I run and get tired” “Dirty hands, gotta wash ’em”) 
e Sequencing (“Hit the ball then run”) 
e Problem solving (Explains how a toy got broken: “It fell 
down”) 


Approximately COORDINATE: Children use the word “and.” 


Be OE ACES Use “and” to talk about parallel objects (“Your toys and my 


toys”) 

Use “and” to coordinate parallel actions (“You paint and | 
paint”) 

Use “and” to coordinate events + time (“Night and sleeping”) 
Use “and” with different objects (“Your Legos and my paint”) 
Use “and” with different actions (“I color it and you cut it.”) 


Later: Other coordinating conjunctions: “But,” “So,” 
“Because” 


Approximately DATIVE: Children grant favors. (Early prepositions) 
38 to 42 months 


e “Give some to Kallie.” 


e “Open the door for Jill.” 
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Table 2-4. continued 


Approximately SPECIFIER: Children use placeholder words. (Early pronouns) 


38 to'd2 months e Early placeholders, “this,” “that,” can appear at 16 to 18 


months (The “Whazzit” or “Was dat?” phase) 

e Objects (“Those [toys] are mine.”) 

e Placeholders replace object names: “Gimme that marker!” 
reiterated as “Gimme that!” or “Gimme it!” (Ellipsis) 


Approximately EPISTEMIC: Children say, “I know. . . .” 


SG AE ORNS I Also say: “I know how... .” “I don’t know. . . .” “I don’t know 


how... .” 


e Knowledge involves memories, procedures, and social 
expectations 


Memory 
e “I know that story’—Knowing the story in a book 
Procedures 


e “I know” means “I know how to do something this time” 
e “I know” means “I know how to do something all the time” 


Social expectations for behavior and self-control 


e “I know how to be good”—Reading social expectations— 
Aware of consistencies for behavior 


Approximately MOOD: Children use the word “can.” (Modal constructions) 
38 to 48 months 


“Can” means possibility (“Can fish fly?”) 
“Can” means permission (“Can I go?”) 


“Can” means to profess knowing (“I can do it” means “I 
know how”) 


Later: Other modals, such as “Could,” “Should” 


Approximately ANTITHESIS: Children describe opposing conditions. 


feo ORNS e One visible condition, event, or object is stated, then an 


opposite or an objection is given (At the zoo, seeing the 
primates across a cliff and moat: “The gorilla is here but he’s 
not coming out.”) 


An abstract condition, event, or object is stated, then an 
opposite or an objection is given (“You’re not my friend 
anymore!”) 


Source: Adapted from Bloom, L., & Lahey, M. (1978). Language development and language 
disorders. John Wiley & Sons. 
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explanatory frame. The content categories 
answer the question posed in the title of 
the table, “What do young children talk 
about?” The explanatory frame offers an 
informal explanation of the content catego- 
ries, with some of the categories grouped 
to show similar meanings and intentions, 
along with the actual names of the content 
categories as posited by Bloom and Lahey 
(1978). Examples are of each category 
given in Table 2-4, but note that each cat- 
egory could have numerous words used 
to convey the category’s content. The con- 
tent categories, in order of developmental 
emergence, are Existence, Nonexistence, 
Recurrence, Rejection, Denial, Attribution, 
Possession, Action, Locative Action, Loca- 
tive State, State, Quantity, Notice, Time, 
Coordinate, Causality, Dative, Specifier, 
Epistemic, Mood, and Antithesis. 

Interventions for young children 
with language impairments stimulate 
children to develop the content categories 
and use combinations of these categories 
within longer utterances. Interventions 
stimulate use in roughly the established 
order of emergence. Growth is seen when 
children acquire more words in each of 
the categories and can join words together 
in more meaningful ways to construct a 
greater number and variety of grammati- 
cal and syntactic forms and enact a greater 
number of functional message intents. 
With the growth of form comes pragmatic 
language growth. 


Verb Phrase Constituents 


To develop linear syntactic relationships 
and hierarchical syntactic relationships, 
children acquire the use of verb phrase 
constituents. Tyack and Gottsleben (1974) 
proposed an order of development of 
verb phrase constituents, which is shown 
in Table 2-5. 


This sequence of development of 
verb phrase constituents corresponds 
to Brown’s (1973) stages to a fair extent. 
Tyack and Gottsleben’s (1974) develop- 
mental timeline varies somewhat from 
Brown’s, particularly for the copular and 
auxiliary forms of “to be” and for past 
tense “-ed.” Table 2-3 includes all of the 
Tyack and Gottsleben data except the 
Stage V “-ed,” which is listed as emerging 
in Brown’s Stage Late IV, 26 to 48 months 
of age. 

Use of the Brown (1973) first 14 mor- 
phemes and the Tyack and Gottsleben 
(1974) early verb phrase constituents 
allows children to produce contractions, 
negation, and question forms. Contractions 
are morphological transformations that 
allow sentence syntax to differ slightly. 
Some copular forms and some auxilia- 
ries can be contracted. Estimates of age of 
emergence of contracted forms vary. Ta- 
ble 2-3 shows some of the variation in 
developmental data. (The information on 
contractions in Table 2-3 is found within 
the columns that describe the emergence 
of modal verbs, copula, present progres- 
sive tense, and negation.) The varying 
estimates of age of emergence (Brown, 
1973; Miller, 1981; Owens, 2004; Tyack & 
Gottsleben, 1974) suggested that the con- 
tractible copula (“he’s a puppy”) most 
commonly emerges anywhere from 29 
to 48 months. The contractible auxiliary 
(“he’s getting a puppy”) typically emerges 
anywhere from 30 to 50 months. Con- 
tracted modals develop over time through- 
out the preschool period. 


Negation 


Negation requires the use of specific lexi- 
cal items (words) and the manipulation of 
syntactic forms. Table 2-3 notes the pro- 
gression by which negation is acquired. 
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Table 2-5. Emergence of Verb Phrase Constituents 


want 
oe) 
hafta 
po 


is 

’s 

are 

‘re 

am 

‘m 
as 


Tense 


won’t 
can’t 
don’t 
gotta 
would 
may 
might 
should 
better 


doesn’t 


Present 
Progressive 


Present Tense, 
Third Person 
Singular 


-s (/s/, /z/) 
-es (/ez/) 


-ed (/d/, /t/) 
-ed (/ed/) 


Source: Adapted from Tyack, D., & Gottsleben, R. (1974). Language sampling, analysis, and 
training: A handbook for teachers and clinicians. Consulting Psychologists Press. 


Children tend to proceed through three 
phases of refinement of the use of nega- 
tion (Bernstein & Levey, 2009). In the first 
phase, a negative element is placed out- 
side of a word or phrase (“no bed,” “no 
sit down”). Negation begins with the use 
of the word “no” plus a noun in the 12- to 
21-month range (Brown, 1973). From 21 to 


28 months, “no” and “not” might be used 
interchangeably before a noun or verb. This 
construction relies on a choice of words 
and involves little syntactic manipulation. 
A child may continue to place the negative 
word before a noun phrase or verb phrase 
while learning to negate more complex 
utterances (“no hafta go take a bath”) or to 
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negate a more elaborate utterance that an 
adult has said. Table 2-3 shows this phase 
persisting through Brown’s Stage III, as 
late as 46 months of age. 

In the second phase of the devel- 
opment of negation, at about 28 or 
29 months, the negative term “no” or 
“not,” and sometimes “can’t” or “don’t,” is 
placed between a subject and a verb (“Ino 
want a bath,” “he not sleeping,” “I can’t 
see it”). At about 33 to 34 months, “won’t” 
emerges, adding to the number of nega- 
tive terms used. It is at this stage children 
begin experimenting with the changes in 
sentence form that are needed to create 
negative sentences. The syntactic manipu- 
lation of placing the negative word before 
a verb has occurred. 

The third phase in the development 
of negation involves adding the auxiliary 
or modal. At about 35 to 39 months, in 
Stage III or IV, the subject + auxiliary + 
negative+ verb construction appears, as in 
“He cannot go” or “He doesn’t go.” This 
construction allows for a child to advance 
to using subject + contracted copula + 
negative + verb + predicate (“I’m not 
playing catch”). The ability to use con- 
structions of at least four morphemes is 
needed to create full negative sentences. 

Regarding Table 2-3, advancement 
in negation is observed as a child’s use 
of modals and auxiliaries and is refined 
in Stages IV and V, from about 27 to 
46 months, during which time children 
acquire additional negation words and 
increase their repertoires of negation 
forms. As children’s competent use of 
verb tenses is refined, they can apply 
negation to past, present, and future tense 
constructions. 

Constructions such as “would not,” 
“could not,” “should not,” “may not,” 
“better not,” and “might not” are among 
the latest to develop, along with the 


Wo 


indefinite negative words that involve 
compounding: “nobody,” “no one,” 
“nowhere,” and “nothing.” It may take 
the entire preschool period for children to 
master negation words and forms. 


Question Formation 


Question formation (shown in Table 2-3) 
involves learning the vocabulary of ques- 
tion words as well as learning the syntac- 
tic transformations necessary to produce 
three forms of interrogatives: yes/no ques- 
tions, wh-questions (sometimes called constit- 
uent questions), and tag questions. Children 
who are using linear syntactic relation- 
ships begin to form questions, and ques- 
tion formation skill advances as children 
develop hierarchical syntactic relation- 
ships. Yes/no questions emerge at about 
21 to 26 months, in Stage I, (Brown, 1973), 
with children coding questions prosodi- 
cally, by using rising vocal intonation at 
the end of a simple indicative statement of 
a noun, a verb, or a noun + verb (“Mommy 
sleep?”). By about 28 months, children 
place “what” or “where” before a noun 
to form a question that is an incomplete 
sentence (“Where Mommy?”). At about 
30 to 32 months, in Stage IL, “what” or 
“where” are uttered before a simple indic- 
ative statement of noun + verb (“Where 
Mommy go?”) and in basic constructions 
of word-order inversion (wh-Q + be + noun: 
“Where is Mommy?”). For some children, 
question formation heralds the “What 
dat?” “What's this?” or “Whatsis?” phase 
that accompanies a vocabulary explosion 
(a rapid acquisition of many new words) 
(Hahne et al., 2004; Mills et al., 2005; 
Rivera-Gaxiola et al., 2005; Silva-Pereyra 
et al., 2005) (see Chapter 3). It makes sense 
that the first wh-question words would 
emerge at this stage: “What” serves as 
a pronoun when there is no noun in an 


utterance (“What dat?”), and other early 
pronouns are emerging at this time. Adult 
speakers tend to respond to the child’s 
question by replacing the all-purpose 
pronoun (“that” in the content category 
of specifier) with a noun: “It’s a robin.” 

Regarding the vocabulary of question 
formation and the concepts represented 
by this vocabulary, the order of emergence 
of the question forms that follow “what” 
and “where” is “who,” “when,” “why,” 
and “how” (Ervin-Tripp, 1970). “What,” 
“where,” and “who” refer to simpler con- 
cepts; the answers to these questions are 
likely to involve noun concepts, action 
words, and adjectival concepts that can be 
experienced by the senses. “Who” might 
be the subject of a short sentence, such as 
“Who is there?” (Angell, 2009). “When,” 
“why,” and “how” questions refer to 
events that may be out of the here and 
now, or to processes, or, as Bernstein and 
Levey (2009) noted, are meant to uncover 
contextual variables or people’s intentions 
and plans. Even so, there is some concur- 
rence and recursiveness in the emergence 
of question forms. “Who,” “why,” and 
“how” questions emerge between about 
24 and 41 months, in Brown’s Stage III. 
“When” questions emerge in the approxi- 
mately 28- to 45-month range, in Stage IV, 
as children acquire the concepts of time 
and sequence of events. During this devel- 
opmental period, children may use these 
question words in constructions where 
no auxiliary is present, by uttering a wh- 
word + a statement: “Where Mommy 
go?” or “Why you color that?” 

The vocabulary of question forma- 
tion is further supported by advances in 
the use of auxiliaries and modals, begin- 
ning in Stages III and IV, occurring from 
approximately 28 to 48 months of age. 

In Stages IV, V, and V+, syntactic 
manipulation advances considerably. 


We 


ny 
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Word order inversion is necessary not only 
for wh-questions but for non-wh-question 
forms (“Is Mommy going?” “Can Mommy 
go?”). The syntactic manipulation of word 
order to produce interrogatives follows a 
few main rules (Angell, 2009). This skill 
emerges in Stage IV, often at about 35 to 
39 months: 


@ For non-wh-questions, an auxiliary 
verb is inverted to precede a 
subject: “Jerry is walking home” 
becomes “Is Jerry walking home?” 

m@ For non-wh-questions, a copula is 
inverted to precede a subject: “Ivan 
is sad” becomes “Is Ivan sad?” 

m@ For wh-questions, begin the 
utterance with a question word 
and invert the auxiliary verb and 
the subject: “Mommy is going” 
becomes “Where is Mommy 
going?” 

m@ For non-wh-questions, begin the 
utterance with a question word and 
invert the copula and the subject: 
“They are home” becomes “Are 
they home?” 

@ Insertion of a form of “do” before 
a subject if there is no copula or 
auxiliary verb in a sentence: Use of 
the auxiliary verb “do” is integral 
to question formation, for both 
wh-question and non-wh-question 
forms (as in, respectively, “Where 
do you want to go?” and “Do you 
like the park?”). “Do” is considered 
a placeholder word that is serves as 
the copula or auxiliary verb would. 
For example: 

“T smell smoke.” “Do I smell 
smoke?” (In the negative form: 
“Don’t I smell smoke?”) 

“T felt relieved.” “What did I 
feel?” (Negative: “What didn’t I 
feel?”) 
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“Gina likes wintertime.” “What 
does she like?” (Negative: “What 
doesn’t she like?” Or “What does 
she not like?”) 


Children who omit “do” from ques- 
tion formation have not “slot filled” to 
replace a copula or auxiliary with a form 
of “does.” 

In sentences where “do” is the main 
verb, double usage of forms of “do” might 
be needed to form a question (“Why did 
you do that?”). This complex construction 
emerges later, as late as Stages V and V+, 
as late as 56 months of age. Children may 
developmentally simplify the construc- 
tion by not inverting and not inserting a 
form of “do” before the subject, produc- 
ing “Why you did that?” 

Tag questions, which generally do 
not emerge until Stage V and V+, as late 
as 56 months of age or later, are discussed 
along with later syntactic development 
below in this chapter. 


Pronouns 


The sequence of emergence of pronouns 
is shown in Table 2-3 (cf. Bernstein & 
Levey, 2009). Conceptually, pronoun 
usage involves anaphora, or anaphoric ref- 
erence, which is the use of words to refer 
to something that has been said, estab- 
lished, or indicated previously. Pronouns 
refer to noun concepts that have been 
labeled verbally or have been somehow 
indicated to exist in the present environ- 
ment or have been established as occur- 
ring in the past or future. In “Janis found 
her missing locket right where she had 
left it,” “it” makes anaphoric reference to 
the antecedent noun “locket.” Cataphora, 
or cataphoric reference, develops some- 
what later. Here, pronouns are used to sig- 
nal referents that will be established later 


on in an utterance, as in “Because he was 
sick, Pedro stayed home from school.” 
Pronouns are deictic terms, which are 
words that change their contextual mean- 
ings depending upon who is speaking. 
Pronoun deixis for concepts relating to 
people and living beings (I/you, mine/ 
yours) develops before spatial contrasts 
deixis (here/there, this/that, these/those). 


Measuring Length and 
Complexity of dtterances 


Measures for determining the length and 
complexity of utterances tend to compute 
the morpheme constituents or the clausal 
constructions that speakers use within 
utterances. 


Mean Length of Utterance (MLC) 


SLPs most commonly measure the length 
and complexity of young children’s syn- 
tactic constructions by looking at the num- 
ber of morphemes used per utterance. 
Using a language sample of at least 50 to 
100 spontaneous utterances, an SLP can 
tally the total number of morphemes that 
a speaker used in each sentence, divide 
by the number of utterances spoken, and 
compute the child’s mean length of utter- 
ance (MLU) (Brown, 1973) (see also Mill- 
er’s 1981 developmental norms). The result 
is the arithmetic average of the lengths of 
utterance that the child produced during 
sampling. The MLU can be more accu- 
rately called the MLUm, with “m” signi- 
fying an average number of morphemes, 
not an average number of words (which 
is noted as MLUw). (Since mean averages 
may be misleading, accurate measure- 
ment is enhanced by reporting additional 


descriptive statistics. The range of lengths 
of utterance [from the shortest utterance 
to the longest], with a tally of the number 
of utterances of each length that were the 
basis for the computed average, shows the 
distribution of utterance lengths. This fre- 
quency distribution for the length of utter- 
ance data allows for determining the mode 
[ie., the most frequently occurring length 
of utterance]. In this way, the mean and the 
mode can be compared. A median for the 
frequency distribution can also be located.) 

The mean is compared to a table of 
norms for young children throughout the 
early school years. Age and MLU covary, 
with MLU increasing at a steady rate until 
about age 5 (see Table 2-3). The MLU is 
commonly used to assess children from 
age 1 through about age 8, but this mea- 
sure can be used with a speaker of any age 
whose syntactic production is characteris- 
tic of the developmental period, so that a 
comparison to an age equivalence can be 
suggested. Several studies indicated that 
MLU can reliably distinguish between 
children with language impairment and 
children who are developing language 
typically (Leonard, 2000; Rice et al., 2006; 
Rice et al., 2012). The MLU is particularly 
useful for pointing out a child’s use of 
bound morphemes, which is a critical skill 
for very young speakers. 


MLC as Corresponding 
to Syntactic Forms 


MLU alone is a measure of quantity of mor- 
phemes per utterance and does not indicate 
the quality or complexity of grammatical 
development beyond the child’s applica- 
tion of bound morphemes (see a fuller 
description in Eisenberg et al., 2001). As 
such, MLU does little to describe grammati- 
cal development (Klee & Fitzgerald, 1985) 
and syntactic development (Scott & Stokes, 
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1995). Paul (1981) and Tyack and Gottsle- 
ben (1986) sought to correspond MLU to fre- 
quency of use of syntactic forms. Paul’s and 
Tyack and Gottsleben’s data are abridged in 
Table 2-6. The findings of these two studies 
showed a fair degree of similarity, although 
it is important to keep in mind that the par- 
ticipants, tasks, and other variables and 
procedures differed across studies, so any 
reasons or justifications for the similarity 
in performance are not discernable. While 
these data are not standardized for clini- 
cal use, an SLP might informally compare 
these figures to the percentage of complex 
syntactic forms produced in a child’s lan- 
guage sample and the child’s MLU. The 
forms that were produced by Paul’s (1981) 
sample of children included infinitives 
and infinitive clauses (as in “he wants to 
go outside”), prepositional phrases follow- 
ing a verb (“he climbs under the bed’); con- 
junctions “and,” “if,” “because,” “when,” 
“so” (in their order of emergence); ques- 
tion forms; and gerunds. The forms pro- 
duced by the Tyack and Gottsleben sample 
were infinitives, coordinated constructions 
(using “and,” “but,” “or,” “so”), phrases 
containing adverbs, questions, relative 
clauses, and multiple embeddings. More 
information on the specific order of acquisi- 
tion of forms is available in Paul (1981) and 
Tyack and Gottsleben (1986). 

Bloom and Lahey (1978) used MLU 
as somewhat of an index of semantic and 
syntactic attainment. MLU does not stand 
alone as a measure of quantity of language pro- 
duced; MLU points to expectations for qual- 
ity of content and form. Bloom and Lahey 
aligned the development of form with 
the development of content by proposing 
eight successive phases of content-form inter- 
action that are determined by MLU (see 
Table 2-3). The MLU a child has attained 
places him or her within a specific phase 
of development, Phase 1 through Phase 8. 
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Table 2-6. MLU as Corresponding to Syntactic Forms in Two Studies 


ML (in 
Morphemes) 


2.0-2.49 
2.50-2.99 


Age in Months 
Mean 21.9 
Mean 25.1 
Mean 28.4 
34-37 

38-42 

Mean 36 
43-46 


3.00-3.50 
4.0-4.99 


4 


47+ 
Mean 40.9 


Paul (1981) 
Percentage of Complex 
Sentences in Language 
Samples 


10 


0499 | 
z 
ee 


Tyack & Gottsleben 
(1986) Percentage of 
Complex Sentences in 
Language Samples 


9 
8 
1-10 
5 


Source: Adapted from Paul, R. (1981). Analyzing complex sentence development. In J. F. Miller 
(Ed.), Assessing language production in children: Experimental procedures (pp. 36-40). Uni- 
versity Park Press, and Tyack, D., & Gottsleben, R. (1974). Language sampling, analysis, and 


training: A handbook for teachers and clinicians. Consulting Psychologists Press. 


Certain features of content, grammatical 
morphology, inflectional and derivational 
morphology, and phrase and sentence 
syntax are expected within each phase. 
The expectations for each phase provide 
a way to show that MLU accounts for a 
certain quality or complexity of semantic 
and form development. 

Bloom and Lahey (1978, pp. 381 and 
437) indicated that only nine content cat- 
egories are needed to represent the typical 
content of Phases 1 and 2; 14 categories 
are needed to represent Phase 4, but all 
21 content categories are needed to rep- 
resent Phases 7 and 8. Bloom and Lahey 
used MLU as an index only through an 
MLU of 3.0. However, their descriptions 
of content-form interactions confirmed 


that in Phases 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, children use 
utterances that are longer and more com- 
plex than simple subject + verb + object 
constructions. Syntax in the later phases 
shows use of a variety of connective ele- 
ments that produce lengthier and more 
complex sentences. 


Accuracy and 
Representativeness of MLU 


For children who are age 4 or older and/ 
or who have an MLU of 4.0 or greater 
(Owens, 2004), other formal or informal 
tools that provide an analysis of the form 
and complexity of utterances are gener- 
ally more relevant than the MLU. Even 
if an SLP’s purpose is solely to measure 


quantity of morphemes produced, one 
particular drawback of the MLU is that 
one-shot sampling cannot reveal what 
a child would produce in other contexts 
and with other communication partners. 
Sometimes the MLU is only as good as 
the sampling situation and the sampling 
skills of the examiner. A child’s MLU can 
be inaccurate if his or her language sam- 
ple includes shorter utterances that were 
produced as part of the dialogue with the 
examiner (for instance, “yes” and “no” 
responses to forced-choice yes-or-no ques- 
tions). In reality, there can be any number 
of other reasons why a child might have 
produced a proportion of shorter utter- 
ances that would cause an MLU to be an 
inaccurate estimation of length of utter- 
ance. (Examples: A child who habitually 
says “OK,” “right,” or another brief inter- 
jection, which arithmetically reduces the 
mean length of utterance; a child who 
frequently addresses the examiner by 
name, resulting in many similar one- or 
two-word utterances; a sampling situa- 
tion where the child asks brief questions 
[“Why?”]; or a sample that involves 
some one-word naming or labeling of 
objects, colors, or other items.) If an SLP 
is concerned that the sampling situation 
may have artificially reduced the length 
of utterances and that the MLU might 
not reflect the length of utterance that a 
child might produce in other contexts, 
Johnston (2001) suggested calculating 
the MLU without including any ellipti- 
cal utterances, imitative utterances, and 
single-word yes/no responses. Another 
procedure is the calculation of MLUw, 
rather than MLUm. Parker and Brorson 
(2005), in a study of 3-year-olds, found a 
near-perfect correlation of MLUm with 
MLUw. Similarly, the mean syntactic length 
(MSL), proposed by Klee and Fitzgerald 
(1985) and Klee (1992), does not count 
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morphemes but counts only utterances of 
two words or more. According to Owens 
(2004), based on Klee (1992), MSL norms 
for ages 21 to 51 months generally reveal 
a mean utterance length that is about 
one word longer for all ages reported. 
For example, at 24 months, the MLU is 
1.9 and the MSL is 2-9, but bear in mind 
that all of the utterances used to compute 
the MSL have at least two true words. A 
child would have to produce successive 
single-word utterances, linear syntactic 
relationships, or hierarchical syntactic 
relationships. Thus, the stringency of the 
MSL is worthy of consideration. The MSL 
offers more of a window into word order 
relations and grammatical complexity. All 
of the utterances that are included in the 
MSL reveal some form of grammar. The 
drawback is that a child’s earliest single- 
word lexicon and simple semantic rela- 
tions (i.e., affixing bound morphemes) are 
discounted. It may be more difficult for a 
24-month-old child to obtain a MSL of 2-9 
than an MLU of 1.9 and the MSL might 
be potentially less revealing of the seman- 
tic relations expected for 2-year-olds. But 
it may be more revealing if the expecta- 
tion for 48 months is an MSL of 4~9 rather 
than an MLU of 3.9, because the use of 
bound morphemes to compute the MLU 
could obscure a child’s lesser use of word 
order relations. Because MSL does not 
count bound morphemes, its calculation 
of words per utterance may have more 
face value to parents and teachers. Note, 
however, that when the MSL or MLUw is 
used, another tool for assessing the child’s 
morphology would have to be applied. 


T-Cnits 


Analysis of the length and complexity of 
older children’s syntactic constructions 
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takes into account their use of more elab- 
orate constructions. A method for analy- 
sis of the syntactic language of children 
aged 5 or older is to tally the production 
of T-units (Hunt, 1965). T-units measure 
each main clause (independent clause) 
and all of its subordinate and embedded 
clauses (dependent clauses). “T-unit” is 
an abbreviation for “minimal terminable 
unit,” which means that the unit is com- 
plete and terminated (as opposed to run- 
on and interminable). 

A T-unit analysis of a language 
sample involves counting the number of 
words in each T-unit. Some analyses pro- 
vide additional information by counting 
the clauses per T-unit and the number of 
words per clause. Owens (2004) collapsed 
studies of school-age children to report an 
increase in words per T-unit from an aver- 
age of about 7 in Grades 3 to 4 to about 
11 in Grades 10 to 11 and recommended 
that language sampling take place dur- 
ing an information-giving task in order to 
achieve optimal performance. Examples 
of T-units within sentence types are: 


m@ Simple sentence (one independent 
clause = 1 T-unit) 
“My sister braids her hair.” 
m Complex sentence (one independent 
clause + one dependent clause = 
1 T-unit) 
“My sister braids her hair because it 
looks awesome.”* 
m Compound sentence (joins two 
independent clauses = 2 T-units) 
“My sister braids her hair and she 
wears big earrings.” 


‘The increased length of utterance that results from the 
addition of the dependent clause is not accounted for in a 
T-unit analysis. Perhaps supplementing a T-unit analysis 
with an MLU or MSL would reveal additional information 
about a speaker’s syntax. 


m Compound sentence (joins three 
independent clauses = 3 T-units) 
“My sister braids her hair and she 
wears big earrings but Mom won't 
let me do that.” 


Longer T-units may show that speak- 
ers are using more elaborate phrasing 
involving interpropositional devices. 
Shorter T-units may show that speak- 
ers are using basic, shorter sentence pat- 
terns, although, as with MLUs, quantity 
of words is not always a true indicator 
of syntactic competence. Nippold (1993) 
and Scott (1998) noted that some shorter 
phrases involving participles, gerunds, 
and infinitives show syntactic sophistica- 
tion. (For example, the participle [gerund] 
“Singing is my hobby” is shorter but more 
sophisticated than a compound of two 
T-units such as “I like to sing and it is my 
hobby.”) SLPs can use a sample of 50 to 
100 utterances to calculate a mean length 
of T-unit (MLTU) to represent a speaker’s 
average performance. The Systematic 
Analysis of Language Transcripts (SALT) 
software (Miller & Chapman, 2003; Miller 
et al., 2011; Miller et al., 2016) is a tool for 
analyzing samples by T-unit and provides 
an MLU so that the two forms of analysis 
can be compared. 

Various published studies of T-unit 
samples are useful for showing how to 
use T-units to analyze language. Studies 
offer comparative data that may illustrate 
a child’s standing relative to age peers 
(Hunt, 1965; Justice et al., 2006; Nippold 
et al., 2008; Smith et al., 2001), but SLPs 
should exercise caution in applying these 
comparisons to children who are under- 
going assessment. These research data 
were obtained using tasks that may not be 
comparable to each other or to tasks that 
an SLP can present during an assessment 
and, with the exception of the Justice et al. 


index, these data were obtained for illus- 
trative purposes, not for the specific pur- 
pose of providing a replicable, reliable, 
or valid criterion for comparison. T-unit 
assessments are perhaps most useful for 
observing changes in a child’s own perfor- 
mance over time, which is accomplished 
by comparing a child’s past performance 
to current performance on similar tasks, 
such as description of the same picture. 
Scott and Stokes (1995) commented 
that T-unit analyses of utterance bound- 
aries use structural criteria that clinicians 
and researchers can consistently apply. 
T-unit counts are more replicable and 
reliable than calculating spoken utter- 
ance boundaries by pause and intonation 
criteria, which clinicians and researchers 
might find to be subjective and inconsis- 
tent. T-units are useful for analyzing older 
children’s and adolescents’ written lan- 
guage, as is described in Chapter 6. 


C-dnits 


Another measure of syntactic analysis 
is the C-unit (Loban, 1963), which is the 
abbreviation for a “communication unit” 
or a “minimal communication unit.” The 
C-unit is useful for analysis of informal 
spoken language because incomplete 
utterances are common in casual speech. 
C-unit analysis gives credit for indepen- 
dent clauses plus their modifiers (Craig 
et al., 1998). Single-word constructions 
(“yes”) and other shorter or incomplete 
utterances are scored if they are interac- 
tional responses. Exclamations or inter- 
jections (“Hey!”) are scored. Elliptic 
constructions that are common in conver- 
sation are credited. For example, a transi- 
tive verb (“she finished braiding her hair”) 
that is used as its intransitive variant (“she 
finished”) is scored, because the reference 
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to what was “finished” is understood. 
Owens (2004) collapsed data from differ- 
ent studies to show that words per C-unit 
may increase from roughly 3 at age 4 to 
roughly 11 in Grades 10 to 12. The SALT 
software (Miller & Chapman, 2003; Miller 
et al., 2011; Miller et al., 2016) analyzes 
C-units and allows for calculation of the 
mean length of C-unit (MLUC). (For more 
detailed discussion of C-units, see Foster 
et al., 2000. For an illustration of T-units 
and C-units as analysis methodologies, 
see Scott & Stokes, 1995.) C-unit calcula- 
tions are also presented in Chapter 4. 


Manifestations of Impairment 


of Morphology and Syntax 
in Preschool Children 


Initially, younger children who are having 
difficulty acquiring morphology and syn- 
tax may show delays in acquiring the ear- 
lier developing morphemes and in pro- 
ducing combinations of words. Because 
content and form are inseparable, it is 
important for an SLP to assess whether 
and how a child is representing any spe- 
cific linguistic meanings by forming rela- 
tionships between words. The relations 
between words take sentence meaning 
beyond the additive meaning of the single 
words used. Saying “my doll” provides a 
meaning that the single words “doll” and 
“my” alone do not convey. Fuller ideas 
are formed and conveyed by manipulat- 
ing word order. 

Why might language learners have 
difficulty forming multiword construc- 
tions? Some difficulties may relate to the 
use of syntactic regularities, syntactic 
variations, and the overuse or lack of reso- 
lution of use of developmental constructs, 
discussed in the following sections. Some 
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common characteristics of form difficul- 
ties in earlier developing language are 
itemized later in this chapter. 


Syntactic Regularities and 
Syntactic Variation 


Bloom and Lahey (1978) stressed that the 
acquisition of sentence forms reveals the 
synergistic interplay of content, form, 
use, cognition, and environmental con- 
text. Children must simultaneously 
master the regularities of syntax and the 
variations inherent in sentence formation. 
Language impairment may be character- 
ized by insufficient development of the 
regularities of syntactic patterns or by 
insufficient use of productive variations 
in syntactic constructions. Children who 
have not mastered the regularities of syn- 
tax lack an inventory of patterns, and they 
may not have achieved a level of syntax 
that includes, first, linear syntactic rela- 
tionships and, later, hierarchical syntactic 
relationships. Some children who have 
not mastered the regularities of syntax 
use syntactic patterns incorrectly. In these 
instances, an SLP would provide oppor- 
tunities for children to develop their use 
of patterns. Other children, who have not 
mastered the variety inherent in syntac- 
tic development, use a limited, restricted 
repertoire of overlearned syntactic pat- 
terns, without syntactic innovation. These 
children would need to enhance their 
syntactic synonymy, so speech-language 
therapy would provide the opportunity to 
rephrase deep structures by using a vari- 
ety of surface structures. Many children 
show some degree of weakness in both 
syntactic regularity and syntactic variety, 
such that intervention addresses gaining 
skill using regular patterns and produc- 
tive variations. 


Developmental Constructs 


It is important to keep in mind that there 
are known developmental constructs, which 
are simplified forms that children use for 
a period of time while they are on the way 
to acquiring more mature syntax. Form 
simplification is especially noted for plu- 
ralization, verbing, pronouns, possession, 
negation, and question formation. In the 
typical course of language development 
these developmental constructs are aban- 
doned and replaced by conventional 
constructions (either standard forms or 
the forms that are used in the child’s dia- 
lect community). Note that the examples 
given in this section do not account for dia- 
lect differences. These forms may be typi- 
cal of some dialects rather than revealing 
children’s simplified forms of adult GAE. 
It is common to hear a child produce 
developmental overregularization errors, 
suchas “feets,” “he gots,” or “I goed.” Over- 
regularization means to use a morphologi- 
cal or syntactic pattern in more ways or in 
more contexts than an adult would use this 
pattern. In the examples given here, chil- 
dren apply the morphology for pluraliza- 
tion or past tense in contexts where it is not 
needed. Adults would not add -s to “feet” 
or -ed to “go,” because adults know that 
these words have been marked for plural 
and past tense, respectively. Overregular- 
ization occurs in part because children are 
developing linguistic productivity. They 
strive to spontaneously create novel lan- 
guage constructions. The strategy of over- 
regularization is used when children have 
difficulty acquiring irregular forms, such 
that a child produces a word like “maked,” 
which would be the past tense of “make” if 
it were a regular verb. 
Underregularization means to use 
a morphological or syntactic pattern in 
fewer ways or in fewer contexts than an 


adult would use it. A common develop- 
mental construction might be to omit the 
plural -s marker after a number word. 
An example of this would be “two cow,” 
which is an underregularization error. 
Adults would add the -s to pluralize 
“cow.” Reduction in the use of the copula, 
as in “I not,” or of the auxiliary, as in “I 
going” (in both cases, “am” is omitted), 
are underregularization errors. 

Children who produce developmen- 
tal constructs but who are essentially 
typical language learners master regu- 
lar morphological and syntactic patterns 
readily during the preschool years. Their 
transition to appropriate form appears 
seamless or is highly responsive to adult 
cuing. However, a lack of resolution of use 
of developmental constructs may indicate 
a delay or disorder of form. 


Characteristics of 
Form Difficulties 


Consulting Table 2-3 allows for review of 
the milestones that typically occur; docu- 
mentation of difficulty can be established 
by comparing child language samples to 
the known milestones. To cull a summary 
description of difficulties from the large 
amount of information presented in this 
chapter and in Table 2-3, the following 
list of difficulties may suggest syntactic 
impairment. This description of difficul- 
ties relates to children who utter single 
uninflected words but whose develop- 
ment beyond this point is at issue. Speak- 
ers may show some or all of these deficits 
and, in cases of more severe impairment, 
these behaviors may remain unresolved 
through the school years, adolescence, and 
adulthood. This list of difficulties in the 
production of language form moves from 
lack of attainment of earlier expectations 
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to difficulties meeting later preschool 
expectations. Children who are not attain- 
ing syntactic milestones may show par- 
ticular difficulties in the following areas. 


Morpheme Use 


m@ Insingle-word utterances, limited 
adherence of bound morphemes 
to words (reveals a lack of use of 
semantic relations at the word level). 

m@ Limited development of the earlier 
morphemes that are typical of 
linear syntactic relations (-ing, “in, 
“on,” irregular past, -s plural [in 
GAE], -s possessive [in GAE]). 

m Sporadic and/or nonchronological 
acquisition of bound morphemes 
and function words (differs from 
the order of emergence proposed by 
Brown [1973] and Owens [2004]). 

@ Underregularization of inflected 
forms of nouns (usually plural 
-s), resulting in developmental 
constructions (“two cow”). 

m@ A child may use adequate inflection 
in single words but not embed 
inflected forms into lengthier 
multiple word constructions. 


WW 


Phrase Construction and 
Linguistic Productivity 


m@ Limited production of successive 
single-word utterances (this reveals 
a lack of use of semantic relations). 
m@ Limited production of linear 
constructions (word-order 
relations), such as: 
doggie go/ (noun + verb 
[existence + locative action]) 
go Mommy/ (verb + noun 
[locative action + existence]). 
@ Use of linear constructions is 
simple; use of a smaller array 
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of types of linear constructions; 
utterances are formed of mostly 
content words with fewer of the 
basic form words (e.g., articles) 
needed for specifiers and 
locatives (this reveals diminished 
productivity): 

doggie get toy/ (noun + verb + 

noun [existence + locative action 

+ existence]) 

big doggie/ (adjective + noun 

[attribute + existence]) 

see doggie run/ (verb + noun + 

verb [action + object + locative 

action]). 
Reliance on the subject-omitted 
imperative to satisfy wants and 
needs (“push truck,” “want up”). 
Early utterances are not unique 
and novel; child merely imitates 
adult speech (either immediate 
or delayed imitation) (reveals 
diminished productivity). 
Hierarchical constructions do 
not emerge or are produced with 
errors (reveals difficulty attaining 
syntactic regularity and syntactic 
variations). 
Few function words that are 
necessary for hierarchical syntactic 
relations: few prepositions (of, by, 
for, to) (notably, the child may be 
limited to location words [in, on, 
under, down]); few conjunctions, 
auxiliaries, articles. 
Pronouns are not used, rarely used, 
or misused (commonly, objective 
case pronouns are substituted for 
subjective case pronouns, as in “her 
going” instead of “she is going”); 
limited use of reflexive pronouns 
(i.e., acquiring words such as 
“myself”). 
Pronoun reference to antecedent 
nouns within an utterance is 


limited (the child may not form a 
construction like “Danny says he 
wants a kitten”). 

At the phrase and sentence levels, 
limited use of inflections (bound 
morphemes) to modify verbs 

(e.g., “-ing,” “-ed”); lesser use of 
grammatical morphemes (Leonard 
et al., 1997; Oetting & Horohov, 
1997; Rice et al., 1995; Rice et al., 
1998) results in a lack of use of more 
complex verb tenses. 

Later (Hadley & Rice, 1996) or 
atypical (Beverly & Williams, 2004) 
use of forms of “be.” 

Limited use of determiners that 
modify nouns and verbs (“this,” 
“that,” “these,” etc.). 

Delay in emergence of relative 
clauses beyond age 4 (Paul, 

1981; Tyack & Gottsleben, 

1986). 

Errors in producing relative 
clauses (Schuele & Nicholls, 

2000) (or omitted or incorrect 

use of relative clause markers 
“that,” “what,” and “where”: 

“T know that you have something,” 
“I see what you have,” “I know 
where it is”). 

Limited use of complementizers 
(noun postmodifiers, as in “a child 
with a cold,” or descriptions that 
follow intransitive verbs [“I win 
when I try hard”] or copulas [“I am 
a strong boy”). 

Unclear use of complementizers 
(“Trudi gave the pennies to the 
children from the kitchen counter”; 
the modifier “from the kitchen 
counter” should modify “pennies,” 
not “children”). 

Unclear anaphoric reference (i.e., 
the ability to make clear reference 
to something stated earlier in an 


utterance [“Doug took his dog 
outside then he had a chewy 
treat”—who had the treat, Doug or 
the dog?]). 

m@ Limited use of compound 
constructions using “and” to link 
words and/or phrases; conversely, 
overuse of “and” rather than use 
of more sophisticated clausal 
formations (a run-on construction 
like “Grandma took me home and 
Grandma gave me a bath” rather 
than the subordinated clausal 
construction “When we got home, 
Grandma gave me a bath” or 
some other similarly constructed 
utterance). 


Negation 


m@ Limited use of negation and/ 
or reliance on developmentally 
earlier negation forms (the 
negation word is used to begin 
an utterance, not embedded 
within an utterance). 

@ Limited use of contractions (“can’t, 
“don’t,” “won’'t”). 


” 


Question Formation 


@ Question formation errors, 
particularly involving forming 
a wh-question that involves an 
auxiliary: errors using wh+ an 
indicative statement (without 
inverted word order) (e.g., “Where 
Mommy is going?” instead of 
“Where is Mommy going?”); for 
copular constructions (“She is here”), 
the child might not invert subject 
and copula (“Where she is?”), or 
might omit the copula (“Where 
she?”), or revert to rising intonation 
(“She here?” or “She is here?”). 
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Qualitatively, children with limited 
syntax may appear to be nonautomatic or 
nonfluent in their production of form, such 
that lengthier utterances are produced 
“choppily.” It may appear that linguistic 
disfluency is evident. This may appear 
as hesitations between words, repetitions 
of parts of an utterance or a full utter- 
ance (which might seem to appear as if a 
child is rehearsing the intended produc- 
tion), revisions of an utterance, rephras- 
ing or restating a point, and immediate or 
delayed self-correction of form. This lin- 
guistic disfluency should not be confused 
with speech disfluency (i.e., stuttering). 


Syntactic and Morphological 


Development in the Early 
School Years 


Later syntactic development, at the end of 
the preschool period and into the school 
years, involves use of the various syntactic 
forms that exemplify the grammatical cat- 
egories. Speakers produce a greater array 
of syntactic functions involving more 
complex phrases, clauses, and sentences. 
The syntactic constructions produced by 
school-age children (and on into adoles- 
cence) are more sophisticated than the 
propositions that have a subject, predicate, 
object, and other basic elements. Speakers 
develop interpropositional devices. Regard- 
ing the semantic meaning of interpropo- 
sitional devices, some examples include 
attributive phrases, which describe or 
characterize a noun (“My older sister has 
curlier hair than me and is good at braid- 
ing cornrows”), temporal clauses (“Before 
we went back to school, my sister braided 
her two friends’ hair”), causal phrases 
(“Because I wanted to learn how to braid, I 
watched my sister doing the braiding”), 
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and disjunctive phrases (“I would ask her 
to braid my friend’s hair, but my sister does 
not have time herself’) (cf. Nelson, 2010). 
Regarding the syntax of interproposi- 
tional devices, these constructions entail 
the use of elaborated noun phrases and 
verb phrases, clausal formation, pas- 
sive voice, and more complex pronouns, 
conjunctions, and prepositions. Morpho- 
logical manipulations that produce com- 
pound words, affixation, derivation, and 
inflection contribute to the development 
of elaborated syntax. 

All of these syntactic elements war- 
rant detailed explanation. Phrase elabo- 
rations, clausal formation, passive voice, 
pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions, 
and advanced morphology are discussed 
in this chapter. Note, throughout, how 
development of a larger lexicon (vocab- 
ulary) is needed for speakers to acquire 
elaborated form. Particularly, school-age 
children have the need to use a variety of 
different verbs. Thordardottir and Weis- 
mer (2001) reported that school-age chil- 
dren with language impairment use fewer 
different verbs and rely on simpler “all- 
purpose” verbs. 


Phrase Elaborations 


Elaborated syntax includes intersentential 
phrases. Phrase elaborations allow speak- 
ers to convey meaning about the nouns 
and verbs they use the in phrases that are 
contained within their independent clauses 
and dependent clauses. For the most part, 
these are attributive phrases that add 
descriptive meanings to nouns and verbs. 


Noun Phrase Elaboration 


Noun phrase elaboration consists of words 
and phrases used before or after a noun 


that modify the noun’s attributes. Premod- 
ifiers appear before nouns and postmodi- 
fiers appear after nouns. Noun phrases 
are used in the subjects and predicates 
of sentences. Rudimentary noun phrases 
emerge in Brown’s Stage II, when attributes 
are used to modify nouns (“big cat”), but 
fuller usage occurs in Brown’s Stage IV, 
when lengthier utterances are spoken 
(Bernstein & Levey, 2009). As children 
approach 4 years of age (Menyuk, 1969; 
Paul, 1981), their vocabulary and syntactic 
skills allow them to begin to elaborate on 
the nouns they use in phrases. Children 
generally begin to modify nouns by using 
one modifier, often a color word or a vivid 
descriptor, such as “a scary pumpkin.” 
Noun phrase elaboration grows in sophis- 
tication throughout adolescence, allowing 
speakers to communicate explicitly about 
objects, events, and ideas, and contribut- 
ing to the ability to narrate (Greenhalgh & 
Strong, 2001; Eisenberg et al., 2008; Loban, 
1976; Nippold, 1998). SLPs can document 
the quantity of elaborated noun phrases 
that a child produces and the variety of 
the elaborations produced. 

The premodifiers used in noun 
phrases include initiators, determiners 
(which include articles, demonstratives, 
numerals, possessives, quantifiers), adjec- 
tivals, and nouns or pronouns that modify 
nouns. Table 2-7 provides description of 
these phrasal elements and some exam- 
ples (adapted from Owens, 2004). Note 
that not all noun phrases contain all of 
these components. Sentences may contain 
more than one instance of any of these 
components. 

Some noun phrases use descrip- 
tive nouns to modify other nouns or 
pronouns. Appositives describe a noun 
or pronoun by placing the description 
immediately adjacent to the noun or pro- 
noun, as in “my car, a Honda,” or “I, John 
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Table 2-7. Noun Phrase Elaboration 


(Pre-Noun 
Modifier) 
Initiator 


Limits the 
information 
to follow 


Similar to 
quantifiers, 


often adverbs 
(at least, 
nearly, 
partially, 


(Pre-Noun 
Modifier) 
Determiner 


Articles (a, 
an, the), 


demonstratives 


(this, that, 
these, those), 
Numerals, 
possessives 
(pronouns my, 
your, his, her, 


(Pre-Noun 
Modifier) 
Adjectival 


Possessives, 
nouns (Billy’s) 
ordinals 

(first, last, 
final, next to 
last, second 
favorite), 
adjectives 


Nouns or 
Pronouns 
That Modify 
Nouns 


Descriptive 
nouns 
(football 
game, leather 
glove), 
appositives 


Post-—Noun 
Modifier 


Prepositional 
phrases, 
relative 
clauses, 
adverbs, 
adjectivals 


May be 
complements 
(essential 


its, our, their), 
quantifiers (all, 
both, half, no, 
some, either, 
any, twice, 
double) 


even, merely, 
almost) 


Smith.” Postmodifiers (also called post- 
noun modifiers) provide modification 
or description of the noun. Postmodifi- 
ers are prepositional phrases, such as “a 
piece of cloth,” “lunch from home,” “a child 
with a cold.” More elaborated postmodi- 
fiers can also be appositives, as in “the 
space station, a spectacle of aerospace 
engineering.” Postmodifiers can be rela- 
tive clauses, as in “the cloth that I tore,” 
or “the room where I sew’; adverbs (“that 
cloth there’); or adjectival (“the man next 
door,” “a film loved by all,” “an apron sewn 
by Grandma”). Complements are post- 
modifiers that are necessary to imparting 
meaning: “A child” is different from “a 
child with a cold.” If a postmodifier is not 
necessary for specific meaning but is just a 
general descriptor, it is not a complement. 
(All complements are postmodifiers, but 
not all postmodifiers are complements.) 


to sentence 
meaning) 


Noun phrase modifiers are used in 
an expected sequential order in English. 
Consider this example of an elaborated 
noun phrase: 


“Nearly every time his old girlfriend from 
high school. . . .” 


“Nearly” is an initiator: It limits 
or quantifies the information to follow. 
“Every time” is a determiner: It quantifies 
or specifies the information the informa- 
tion further. “His old” are adjectival ele- 
ments: They serve to modify the noun or 
mark possession. “Girlfriend” is the noun 
in the phrase. “From high school” is the 
postmodifier (in the form of a prepositional 
phrase). The Eisenberg et al. (2008) review 
of developmental research suggested that 
postmodification occurs more regularly 
in school-age children’s language. For 
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example, it is more likely for a child to say, 
“my lunch from home” rather than “my 
homemade lunch.” 


Verb Phrase Elaboration 


Verb phrase elaboration involves use of 
the grammatical categories of person, 
number, aspect, tense, voice, and mood. 
Throughout the preschool years and into 
the early school years, children’s verb 
phrase constructions advance to include 
using modal constructions, auxiliaries, 
transitive and intransitive verbs, the cop- 
ula, conjugated verb forms, and post-verb 
elements such as prepositional phrases 
and adverbial phrases that modify the 
verb. The information in this section 
expands on the developmental informa- 
tion on verb phrase constituents provided 
throughout this chapter. 

Kamhi and Nelson (1988) reported 
that children begin using verbs when 
they attain an MLU of about 1.5. Children 
use verbs in single-word utterances, but 
regular use of verbs after an MLU of 1.0, 
at the point where bound morphemes, 
successive single-word utterances, or 
other short phrases (e.g., “more cookie”) 
are used, would suggest that children 
may begin their use of verbs in an effort 
to construct phrases, as in “car go” or 
“push truck.” It is interesting to consider 
whether the syntactic bootstrapping 
hypothesis described earlier in this chap- 
ter is at work. Recall that the hypothesis 
proposes that young language learners 
identify not only words but the positions 
of words in a sentence. Combining words 
into phrases and sentences is inherently 
meaningful to children, and intuitive dis- 
tributional rules influence how children 
learn plausible words to place into the 
syntactic slots in sentences. Verbs may be 
acquired in relation to the other words 


that are said along with verbs, suggest- 
ing that the developmental course for 
learning verbs is to learn to use them in 
phrases. 

Verbs in children’s early language are 
initially unmarked for person, number, 
aspect, or tense, and the copula is omitted 
(Owens, 2004). Recalling Brown’s (1973) 
stages (see Table 2-3), the present pro- 
gressive “-ing” and the copula are used 
by about 27 to 28 months of age, when a 
child’s MLU is about 2.0. Verb phrasing 
emerges shortly thereafter, at about 28 to 
29 months, when the MLU is approach- 
ing 2.5, and is often characterized by the 
use of catenatives (“gonna go”) and nega- 
tion inserted between a noun and a verb 
(“doggy no go” or “doggy not go”). Verb 
phrase development continues as auxilia- 
ries are added and word order is inverted 
to form questions (typically at about 30- 
32 months). Then, more advanced nega- 
tion (including the use of contractions) 
and interrogative syntax develops con- 
tinuously through the completion of the 
developmental stages, at approximately 
56 months. Verb phrasing is enhanced by 
the clausal conjoining of two verbs using 
the conjunction “and,” which typically 
begins at about 35 to 39 months, and by 
clausal embedding of more than one verb 
related to a single subject (“I think I see 
Jackson”). Infinitive phrases are used at 39 
to 42 months, most commonly at the end 
of a sentence (“I want to go”). Between 
42 and 56 months, infinitive phrases 
advance to include infinitives that have 
the same subject as the main verb in a 
sentence (“I go to see Jackson”; the subject 
is “I” in “I go” and “I see”) and embed- 
ded infinitives (“I want to go to see Jack- 
son”). Reviewing the information in this 
paragraph, children’s initial skill in verb 
phrasing is noted to emerge during a 
period of only about 8 months, roughly 


from 27 to 35 months of age. The next 
21 months, from 35 months through 
Brown’s (1973) 56+ month age range, is 
a period of gradual development of the 
intricate use of verb phrases. Movement 
from linear syntactic relationships to hier- 
archical syntactic relationships occurs as 
word order relations become more so- 
phisticated. Movement between Brown’s 
Stage II and Stage V allows for develop- 
ment of the syntactic and morphological 
forms that are needed to construct verb 
phrases (Bernstein & Levey, 2009). Forms 
of note are auxiliaries, present progressive 
-ing, and modals. The perfect tense (e.g., 
“has gone”), which emerges in Stages V to 
V+, is a key element in the development 
of verb phrase elaboration. 

Table 2-8 provides a summary of 
the possible components of verb phrases 
(adapted from Owens, 2004). Not all 
verb phrases contain all of these compo- 
nents. Sentences may contain more than 
one instance of any of these components. 
Taken together, these elements form the 
predicate of a sentence, because each ele- 
ment tells something about what hap- 
pened to the subject of the sentence or 
conveys information that is true of the 
subject. Independent clauses, which, 
by definition, could stand alone as sen- 
tences, each have their own subjects and 
predicates. 

Verb phrase elaboration occurs in 
an expected sequential order within sen- 
tences in English. Consider this example 
of an elaborated verb phrase: 


“Lisa could have played in the final soccer 
game; except she was sick.” 


“Lisa” is the subject of the sentence. 
“Could” is a modal auxiliary that begins 
the verb phrase elaboration. “Have” is a 
perfective auxiliary. “Played” is the main 
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verb in the sentence (“play” is intransitive 
in this case). “In the final soccer game” is 
a prepositional phrase that completes the 
verb phrase elaboration (“the final soccer 
game” is a noun phrase consisting of an 
article, an ordinal adjective, and a noun).° 
Taken together, this utterance so far is 
an independent clause (one T-unit) and 
is a verb phrase elaboration of the verb 
“play.” “Except” is the conjunction that 
conjoins the second independent clause in 
the sentence. “She” is the subject pronoun. 
“Was” is the copula. “Sick” is predicate 
adjective that modifies “she” and renders 
this clause a verb phrase elaboration. The 
entire utterance is two T-units (two inde- 
pendent clauses = 2 T-units). This level of 
syntactic skill is generally in place by the 
early years of elementary school. 


Forming and Combining Clauses 


Clausal formation emerges in a fairly pre- 
dictable order. The formation of clauses is 
dependent upon a child’s production of 
lengthier utterances that have a subject 
and predicate. Intransitive clauses appear 
earliest (i.e., clauses involving verbs 
that do not take an object, such as “he 
sneezed”), followed by transitive clauses 
(clauses with verbs that take an object, as 
in “he took the bus”), then equative clauses 
(clauses that contain a copula and a com- 
plement, as in “he is my friend”) (Bern- 
stein & Levey, 2009). In older children, 
clauses are combined by the processes of 
coordination, complementation, embedding, 
and relativization. 


5“Played in” could be considered a two-word verb, in 
which case “the final soccer game” is a noun phrase that 
follows the main verb “played in.” 
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Coordination 


Coordination (also called compounding 
or conjoining) involves using “and” to 
link two related propositions. Coordina- 
tion has its emergence in the stereotypi- 
cal phrases that young children use (“up 
and down”). Children master the pro- 
cess of clausal coordination throughout 
Brown’s Stage IV (about 26-48 months) 
and beyond (Bernstein & Levey, 2009). 

Coordination involves linking 
together both kinds of clauses: indepen- 
dent clauses (clauses that could stand 
alone as sentences) and dependent clauses 
(clauses that cannot stand alone as com- 
plete sentences; also called subordinate 
clauses). Sentential coordination links two 
independent clauses to form one sentence. 
Verb phrases are linked to produce com- 
pound sentences that connect the two main 
clauses with the word “and” (e.g., “I'll 
color the leaves and you color the trunk”). 
Phrasal coordination links two independent 
clauses by using “and” but reduces any 
redundant elements to a phrase. It would 
be awkward to state “Jonah went to the 
doctor and Jonah got a prescription.” A sec- 
ond independent clause is not necessary. 
Instead, phrasal coordination produces 
“Jonah went to the doctor and got a pre- 
scription.” “Got a prescription” is a depen- 
dent clause because it is not a complete 
sentence. Speakers manipulate clausal ele- 
ments to achieve economy of form. 

Coordinated sentences develop in the 
following order (Bernstein & Levey, 2009; 
Bloom, 1991): 


m@ Additive: Combining two 
statements that go together (“I'll 
color the leaves and you color the 
trunk”). 

m@ Temporal: Combining two 
statements to show a sequence of 
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events (“He opened the door and 
went outside”). 

m™ Causal: Combining two statements 
to show that one event led to 
another (“She fell down and 
scraped her knee”). 

m Adversative: Combining two 
statements to show a contrast (“You 
like chocolate and I like vanilla”). 


Later, speakers produce coordinated 
sentences to convey conditional state- 
ments (“You can stay if you be quiet”) and 
disjunctive relationships (“I like that shirt 
although it is not my favorite color”), and to 
narrate any series of events (Angell, 2009). 


Complementation 


Complementation is essential to sentence 
meaning. Recall that noun phrases and 
verb phrases are formed when a sen- 
tence’s nouns and verbs are modified 
and/or complemented. Complements are 
clauses that follow nouns or verbs. There 
is some developmental information on 
the order of emergence of complemen- 
tation (Bernstein & Levey, 2009; Bloom 
et al., 1980). Complements are first used 
with verbs that pertain to states of being, 
particularly states of need, feeling states, 
and intentions. Children’s first comple- 
ments are clauses that follow the state of 
being words “want,” “like,” and “need.” 
Complementation of these verbs requires 
the infinitive “to + verb” to follow the 
state verb, as in “I want to play.” (Note 
that “want” is a transitive verb; “I want 
water” would be a subject + verb + object 
construction.) Next, children comple- 
ment verbs that signal notice, as in “see,” 
“look,” and “watch.” Complementation of 
these verbs requires the pronoun “what” 
to follow the verb, as in “See what I did?” 
Children then typically complement 
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verbs related to knowledge (the epistemic 
content category), such as “know” and 
“think.” These verbs are followed by the 
pronouns “what” or “that,” as in, “I think 
that I saw it.” Then, children complement 
verbs related to speaking, including “ask,” 
“tell,” and “promise.” Complementation 
of these verbs requires the infinitive “to + 
verb” to follow the speaking verb, as in “I 
promise to be quiet.” 


Embedding 


Embedding joins subordinate clauses 
with main clauses. (Note that the subor- 
dinate clause is also a dependent clause, 
because it cannot stand alone as an inde- 
pendent clause.) This skill emerges in late 
Stage V and is refined throughout the 
school years. The embedded subordinate 
clause may be (Angell, 2009): 


m@ A prepositional phrase (preposition + 
noun): “I saw her after school.” 

m A participle phrase (a phrase that 
begins with a verb ending in -ing, 
-ed, -t, or -en: “The song playing on 
the radio is #1 this week.” 

m A gerund phrase (a phrase that 
begins with a verb ending in -ing 
that functions as a subject or an 
object): “Singing carols is fun,” 
(subject); “I like singing carols” 
(object). Gerunds tend to emerge 
first in the object position. 

m@ An infinitive phrase (“to” + verb): 
“To sing carols is fun” (functions 
as a subject); “I like to sing carols” 
(functions as a direct object); 

“T invited Meg to sing carols” 
(functions as an adverb modifier). 


Relativization is a form of embedding. 
Relative clauses can modify the subject 
nouns or the object nouns of a sentence. 


The clauses are introduced by the rela- 
tive pronouns “who,” “which,” “that,” 
“what,” “whom,” or “whose.” Relativ- 
ization produces, at minimum, complex 
sentences that have one main clause and 
one embedded relative clause (an exam- 
ple being, “The book that the teacher read 
at school was funny”; in this case, the sub- 
ject noun is modified). Children generally 
produce objective relative clauses (“My 
mom got me the doll that I wanted”) before 
they produce subjective relative clauses 
(Bernstein & Levey, 2009). More sophisti- 
cated child speakers can produce relative 
clauses that contain embedded clauses: 
“My mom got me the doll that I wanted 
to take (infinitive, direct object) camping 
(gerund) with us (prepositional phrase) on 
the weekend (prepositional phrase).” 

Other aspects of form that allow chil- 
dren to learn to construct clauses are the 
passive voice, pronouns, conjunctions, 
and prepositions. 


Passive Voice 


In a passive sentence, the agent or actor 
is not the subject of the sentence. In many 
cases, the agent (also called the actor) is 
the direct object (“The winning run was 
hit by Brian”). Speakers may need to be 
as old as 11 to 13 years to completely mas- 
ter three forms of passive constructions 
(Angell, 2009): 


M@ Reversible: “Luke was helped by 
Pat”: If the nouns were reversed, 
the action of the sentence could still 
make sense (both could be agents). 

m Agentive Nonreversible: “The book 
was written by Pat”: The object 
noun is the agent, and the actions 
cannot be reversed. 

@ Instrumental Nonreversible: “Luke 
was helped by the medicine” or 


“The book was ruined by the rain”: 
The object noun is the agent, but 

it is an inanimate object and the 
actions cannot be reversed. 


Pronouns 


By school age, children typically have 
mastered the semantic and syntactic use 
of singular and plural subjective and 
objective personal pronouns (“1,” “you,” 
“they,” “them,” etc.), singular and plural 
possessive pronouns (including the sub- 
jective and objective variants of my [sub- 
jective]/mine [objective], our [subjective]/ 
ours [objective], their [subjective] /theirs 
[objective], etc.), and singular and plural 
reflexive pronouns (pronouns ending in 
-self or -selves, as in “myself”). School- 
age and adolescent speakers use reflexive 
pronouns in the intensive pronoun form 
(that is, using a pronoun to add emphasis 
to a noun or pronoun used in a sentence 
[Angell, 2009]): “I would ask her to braid 
my friend’s hair, but my sister does not 
have time herself.” By school age, chil- 
dren use demonstrative pronouns (“this,” 
“that,” “these,” “those”) as specifiers and 
use relative pronouns (“who,” “which,” 
“that,” “what,” “whom,” “whose”) to pro- 
duce relative clauses. Some wh-question 
words are interrogative pronouns (“who,” 
“which,” “what,” “whom,” “whose”). 
School-age speakers use many indefinite 
pronouns, such as “everybody,” “either,” 
“each,” “much,” “neither,” “few,” “sev- 
eral,” “most.” Some of these terms reflect 
conceptual knowledge of quantity, com- 
parison, and grouping. 


Conjunctions 


School-age children and adolescents use a 
variety of advanced conjunction forms to 
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produce coordinated sentences, comple- 
ments, and clausal constructions. Con- 
junctions provide yet another example of 
how content and form are intertwined. 
Conjunctions are important for sentence 
meaning as well as for sentence construc- 
tion. Three types of conjunctions (Angell, 
2009) link phrases and/or clauses within 
sentences and provide linkages from sen- 
tence to sentence: 


@ Coordinating conjunctions 
connect ideas of equal importance; 
examples include “and,” “or,” 
“but,” “so,” “for,” “yet,” “nor.” 

m@ Correlative conjunctions are word 
pairs whose meanings are taken 
together; examples include “either .. . 
or,” “neither... nor,’ “whether .. . or. 

m@ Subordinating conjunctions 
introduce subordinate clauses 
(i.e., dependent clauses); examples 
include “although,” “because,” 


“as,” “since,” “unless.” 


yy 


We 


Conjunctive adverbs have a gram- 
matical function that is similar to con- 
junctions, in that they link phrases, 
clauses, and sentences. Examples include 
“therefore,” “besides,” “finally,” “hence,” 
“however,” “thus,” “otherwise, 
theless,” “also.” 


Wu 


never- 


Prepositions 


School-age children and adolescents use 
a variety of advanced prepositions to 
describe location, direction, time (Angell, 
2009), and condition. Again, content and 
form are interrelated, in that prepositions 
denote meaning but also provide form to 
sentences and phrases. More sophisticated 
prepositions that signify location include 
“above,” “beneath,” and “beyond.” 
Direction is expressed with “through,” 
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“toward,” and “about.” Time prepositions 
include “during,” “as,” and “until.” Some 
prepositions express condition. These con- 
cepts sometimes require compound prepo- 
sitions (Angell, 2009), such as “according 


Ws 


to,” “in spite of,” “by means of,” “aside 


Ws 


from,” “instead of,” and “prior to.” 


Later-Developing Morphology 


Figure 2-3 illustrates the branches of 
morphology. Lexical morphology entails 
the free morphemes that are known as 
content words, substantive words, or open 
class words. These are the nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs that form the 
meaning—the substantive content—of 
utterances. Lexical morphology includes 
some root words that are not independent 
morphemes, for example, the bound root 
“vert,” which means “turn,” and produces 
words like convert, subvert, avert, invert, 
and vertigo. Bound roots are included as 
lexical morphemes because their meaning 
is essentially that of nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, or adverbs. 

Grammatical morphology entails the 
free morphemes that are known as the 
function words, relational words, or closed 
class words that contribute to the gram- 
matical structure of utterances. These 
are true words, such as “of” (preposi- 
tion), “for” (preposition), “an” (article), 
“could” (auxiliary verb or modal verb), 
but they occur meaningfully in sentence 
contexts where they provide relational mean- 
ing between content words. These words are 
sometimes referred to as the “glue” words 
that make sentences stick together. 

School learning may emphasize 
working with bound morphemes to form 
words that are morphologically complex. 
Bound morphemes are meaningful only 
when combined with free morphemes 


and/or other bound morphemes. By 
themselves, bound morphemes can seem 
rather abstract, unless the meaning of the 
morpheme is known. Academic subjects 
like science, mathematics, and history 
introduce students to specific vocabulary, 
much of which is derived from Greek and 
Latin words. Learners must analyze how 
to form whole words using unfamiliar 
bound morphemes. Syntactically, learn- 
ers explore how to use these constructed 
words in sentences and phrases. As Fig- 
ure 2-3 shows, the types of bound mor- 
phemes that school-age and adolescent 
learners encounter include (Angell, 2009): 


@ Bound roots: (Known also as 
base morphemes) Bound roots 
are similar to root words (also 
called free roots or base words), 
except bound roots are roots 
that are bound morphemes, not 
free morphemes (true words). 
Bound roots form the base for the 
construction of words when they 
are attached to other free or bound 
morphemes. Examples of bound 
roots are micro-, tele-, phon-, dict-. 

m Affixes: Bound morphemes that are 
attached to the beginning or ends 
of free or bound morphemes are 
affixes. 

m@ Prefixes are attached to the 
beginnings of words or to other 
bound morphemes. Prefixes add 
additional meaning or change the 
meaning of the words to which they 
are affixed. Consider some of the 
many prefixes that cause a word 
to take on an opposite or negated 
meaning: a-, dis-, con-, un-, in-, 
ir-, im-, il-, non-, ex-, mis-. English 
prefixes are derivational morphemes: 
These are bound morphemes that, 
when attached, cause a bound 


morpheme or word to change to 
a different part of speech and/or 
to change meaning (Derivational 
Morphemes in English, 2010). 

m@ Suffixes are attached to the endings 
of nouns, adjectives, verbs, and 
adverbs or to bound morphemes. 
Suffixes change, enhance, or extend 
the meanings of words. Suffixes 
serve to either change or maintain 
the part of speech of the original 
word. Some English suffixes are 
derivational morphemes and may 
cause a change in part of speech. 
Some examples of derivational 
morphemes are -er (applied to a 
verb, such as “drive,” to form a 
noun, “driver”), -cian (applied 
to the noun “music” to form the 
noun “musician”), -tion, -ment, 
-ity, -ous, -ly, -ful, -ize (Angell, 
2009). Affixes may be inflectional 
morphemes, which do not change 
the part of speech of the original 
word. Inflectional endings can be 
applied to show possession (as in 
the pronoun “hers,” or -’s added 
to nouns), number (plural -s and 
-es), gender (hostess), verb tense 
(-ed, -ing, -en), and comparison (-er, 
-ier, -est). Inflectional endings are 
usually acquired before derivational 
morphemes, generally by about age 
7 (Angell, 2009; Owens, 2005). 


When a root is combined with an 
affix, it forms a stem morpheme to which 
other bound morphemes can be added. 
For example, “believable” is a stem: It 
has a root (believe) plus one affix (-able). 
Other bound morphemes could be added, 
such as -ly or un- (Analysis of the English 
Word and Sentence Structure, 2009). Mul- 
tiple affixations require complex morpho- 
logical skill, and this linguistic process is 
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essential for school learning ((Nagy et al., 
2006). 

School-age and adolescent learners 
use a variety of compound words, which are 
two free morphemes united to form anew 
word. Semantic considerations for com- 
pounding are apparent: The compound 
word may be close in meaning to its word 
parts (“snowball”), or the compound may 
offer a new meaning beyond the words 
from which it is formed (“passport,” “but- 
terfly,” “spearmint,” “hotdog,” “honey- 
moon,” “honeysuckle,” “ponytail,” and 
“blackjack” all have meanings that are not 
literally the compounding of their parts). 
Most compounds are formed as one word, 
but some are hyphenated (“best-seller”) 
and some remain as two words (“tennis 
shoes”) (Angell, 2009). 


Summary: 
Later Developmental 
Expectations 


In terms of an SLP’s documentation of 
speakers’ syntax in the later preschool 
years and into the school-age years and 
adolescence, it would appear that a quan- 
titative analysis of length of utterance 
would not provide sufficient detail to por- 
tray whether a speaker has competent use 
of syntax. Moreover, as indicated earlier in 
this chapter, it is difficult to compare clini- 
cal MLU and T-unit analyses to published 
data. Rather, a qualitative examination of 
the syntactic forms that a speaker uses 
is needed to provide sufficient evidence 
of whether a speaker is mastering use of 
clausal constructions and intrasentential 
elements. A school-age child should not 
rely on the basic subject + verb + object 
sentence pattern but rather should use 
a range of elaborated constructions. An 
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SLP can document a speaker’s frequency 
of use of these forms, correctness of form, 
and range or variability of usage, along 
with a description of the types of errors 
a speaker produces, be that omission, or 
nonuse, of forms or of elements within 
forms, substitution of forms or of ele- 
ments within forms, overuse of forms or 
of elements within forms, or lack of gen- 
eralization of forms or of elements within 
forms. Language samples can provide 
evidence of a speaker’s use of the fol- 
lowing structures that emerge in the later 
developmental period (cf. Owens, 2004). 


Negation 


m@ Negation that agrees with singular 
and plural subjects (“isn’t” and 
“aren't”; “don’t” and “doesn’t”) 
(with dialect variations noted). 

m Past tense negation (“didn’t”). 

@ Negation of modals (“shouldn’t”). 

m Indefinite negatives (“nobody,” 
“nothing”). 

m@ Negative interrogatives (“wouldn’t 
you like to know?”). 

m@ Negative imperatives (“be careful 
not to fall”). 

m@ Bound morphemes that negate 

“un-,” “non-,” etc.). 


Contractions 


m@ Contractions of auxiliaries used in 
perfect verb tenses (“I'll have been 
walking”). 


Question Formation 


@ Question formation using “what,” 
“where,” “who,” “why,” “when,” 
“how,” “how come.” 

m Tag questions (a statement followed 
by a question—“he won, didn’t 


Wes We 


he?’’) (tag questions add a clause to 
a sentence). 


Sentence Formation and 
Clausal Constructions 
(Sometimes Appearing as 
Noun Phrase Elaborations and 
Verb Phrase Elaborations) 


@ Intransitive verbs (“she finished”). 

m@ Imperatives (“be quiet”). 

m Sentence predicates following 
transitive verbs (“George fixed the 
computer”). 

m@ Sentence predicates following an 
uncontracted or contracted copula 
that provide the required adjective, 
noun, or adverb complement to 
the copula (uncontracted—“Karen 
is taller than Pam”; contracted— 
“She’s taller than Pam” [“taller” 
is a predicate adjective]; or the 
complement to the copula could be 
a noun, as in “Karen is a singer,” or 
an adverb, as in “Karen is first”). 

m Sentence predicates with adverbial 
phrases (“He walked slowly 
home’) (recall that adverbs modify 
verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs 
to describe manner [“slowly,” 
“very”, time [“recently,” “before”], 
recurrence [“again”], and other 
properties). 

m@ Sentence predicates that indicate 
an instrument used to complete an 
action (“He cut it with a knife”). 

m Using sentential coordination to 

combine two independent clauses 

into one sentence. 

m@ Using phrasal coordination to 

eliminate redundant words and 

achieve economy of sentence form. 

m@ Using a variety of conjunctions 
besides “and” to conjoin 
independent clauses or an 


independent and a dependent 
clause, for example, “either,” 
“because.” 

m@ Using correlative conjunctions: for 
example, neither ... nor, not only... 
but also, either . .. or. 

@ Prepositional phrases of manner 
(“He read his comics at night in 
secret,” “He is in love”), place (“We 
are at home”), and time (“T’ll show 
you in a minute”). 

@ Relative clauses used first at the end 
of sentences (“This is the toy that I 
want’), then in the middle (“This 
is the toy that I want to buy Anna 
for her birthday”), then a relative 
clause as the subject of a sentence 
(“Whatever happened to your hair?” 
“Whose is this?”). 

m Complement clauses that follow 
verbs and nouns (“George succeeds 
when he tries”). 

@ Multiple embedded and/or 
conjoined phrases in one sentence 
(complex clausal constructions). 


Tense, Aspect, Mood, Voice 


@ Participles (“walking with 
Grandma”), gerunds (“singing is 
my hobby”), infinitives (“to walk”). 

@ Subjunctive mood used in a 
dependent clause introduced by 
the subordinating conjunction “if” 
(“Is it OK if he goes”) or the relative 
pronouns “that” (“This is the toy 
that I want”) or “what” (“This is 
what I want”). The subordinating 
conjunction introduces a relative 
clause (the clause “that I want” is 
a post—-noun modifier—an object 
noun complement that follows the 
object noun “toy”); using irregular 
past tense verbs that are derived 
from morphophonemic (“ride” 
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and “rode”) and lexical (“go” and 
“went”) variations. 

m Tense-aspect relations (such 
that time concepts of frequency, 
duration, continuation, or 
completion are described by verb 
usage) (“I am going home early 
today”). 

@ Modal auxiliary verbs preceding an 
unconjugated verb (“I might be”) 
or within constructions of tense (“I 
will have been going”) and aspect 
(“I might have won”). 

m Emergence of the perfect and 
perfect continuous tenses for past 
and present, then for future (with 
the present and past perfect “have + 
verb + -en” being among the earlier 
forms used—“the dog has taken a 
bath”). 

lM Passive voice (used in some simple 
constructions, e.g., “the dog was 
given a bath”®). 


Manifestations of 


Syntactic Impairment in 
the School-Age Years 


The language and learning capabilities 
needed for early syntactic development 
provide the foundation for the advanced 
syntax used by school-age youth. Impair- 
ment of syntactic skills can negatively 


‘Note the similarity in form of the passive voice con- 
struction “the dog was given a bath” to the perfect tense 
construction in the active voice “the dog has taken a bath.” 
This is perhaps another example of syntactic bootstrap- 
ping. Children employ generative grammar and distribu- 
tional rules to formulate similar patterns of word order. 
In so doing, grammatical tense and grammatical voice are 
obtained. In this case, it might be that skill in tense has 
supported skill in voice. 
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affect successful academic learning and 
mastery of school curricular and instruc- 
tional demands. 


Language and Communication 


Syntactic difficulties may persist from pre- 
school through adolescence (Stothard 
et al., 1998). Less advanced development of 
morphology (Windsor et al., 2000) may be 
evidenced. Lower MLU scores and use of 
fewer word roots may occur (Hewitt et al., 
2005). School-age children and adolescents 
who have difficulty constructing sentences 
may experience difficulty imparting com- 
plex meaning (Donahue, 1987; Leonard & 
Fey, 1991). Syntactic limitations can cause 
their pragmatic skills to appear inferior, 
and they can experience social penalties 
when speaking with children and adults 
because they struggle to express their ideas 
using effectively constructed messages. 
They may not be able to utilize language 
form sufficiently well enough to convey 
their pragmatic intents. The form used to 
construct the message may be taken for the 
intent of the message: Their shorter utter- 
ances and simpler, more direct messages 
may make them appear bold, impolite, or 
ill tempered. Topic management may suf- 
fer when speakers are less able to create 
elaborated sentences to produce extended 
discourse (Mentis, 1984). 

Children with difficulties in language 
form and content (vocabulary develop- 
ment and/or word usage), with or without 
impaired discourse (pragmatic language) 
and/or phonology, not attributable to 
other primary cognitive or developmental 
impairments, may be diagnosed with spe- 
cific language impairment (SLI) (Bishop 
& Snowling, 2004; Catts et al., 2005; Fra- 
ser et al., 2010; Leonard, 1987, 2000; Rice, 
2007), as described in Chapter 1. 


Impairment in Receptive Syntax 


School-age children or adolescents with 
expressive syntax difficulties may or may 
not have receptive syntactic difficulty as 
well. Students with expressive syntactic 
deficits may be lacking in the foundational 
receptive syntactic language skills needed 
to derive meaning from the syntactic pat- 
terns used by the speakers in their envi- 
ronments. Receptive syntactic limitations 
may inhibit a school-age child’s or ado- 
lescent’s ability to process and compre- 
hend lengthy and complex messages. As 
such, language and communication, both 
in and out of school, may suffer when 
the syntax of language is not readily pro- 
cessed, comprehended, and retained for 
later expressive use. It would be essen- 
tially not possible to stimulate learners to 
productively use syntactic patterns that 
are not a meaningful part of their recep- 
tive language storehouse. 

Receptive language testing may reveal 
difficulties pertaining to processing and 
comprehending syntax. Students with 
syntactic deficits may perform less well 
on tasks of sentence repetition because they 
have difficulty repeating the sentence 
forms that they do not have in their syn- 
tactic repertoire. Receptive language 
testing may reveal that listeners may err 
when asked to identify the meaning of sen- 
tences by pointing to a picture that is described 
by a sentence (for example, to identify the 
meaning of “She was going to open the 
door,” the learner should point to a pic- 
ture that shows a woman who is standing 
in front of a closed door with her hand 
outstretched toward the doorknob, not to 
a picture of a woman walking through an 
open doorway, or a picture of a woman 
walking away from her house, or a pic- 
ture of a woman sitting in a chair watch- 
ing TV in a room with an open door). 


As such, careful assessment of recep- 
tive syntax is warranted during formal 
language testing. Chapter 4 addresses 
these assessment considerations in greater 
detail. 


Impairment in Syntactic 
Regularities and 
Syntactic Variation 


As with early syntactic development, 
mature syntactic development entails 
simultaneously mastering the regulari- 
ties of syntax and the variation inherent in 
sentence formation. Speakers may vary in 
their use of more mature and less mature 
forms, sometimes producing both (Eisen- 
berg, 2006; Owens, 2004). With respect to 
learning syntactic regularities, school-age 
and adolescent speakers with language 
impairments may have acquired some 
additional patterns beyond the basic sub- 
ject + verb + object patterns, but they may 
not have developed a full range of syntac- 
tic forms. Language may be characterized 
by insufficient development of the regu- 
larities of the more advanced syntactic 
patterns. These learners may struggle to 
learn regular patterns; they may seem to 
be haphazard in the construction of more 
complex utterances and their messages 
may be poorly constructed, agrammati- 
cal, and sometimes hard for listeners to 
understand. An example of a moderate 
level of syntactic difficulty that evidences 
instability in syntactic regularity and that 
affected message construction was evi- 
denced by a 9-year-old child: “Brittany 
coming with me before I have recess Mr. 
Goldman get something.” An example of 
a milder level of syntactic error produced 
by a fifth grader that evidences instabil- 
ity in syntactic regularity is “He is all the 
time lately” (instead of “He is late all of 
the time”). A minimal error of syntactic 
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regularity produced by a fifth grader is “I 
went to the bank for I could get money” 
(Josephson & Gordon Pershey, 2007). 

To help learners acquire syntactic reg- 
ularities, speech-language interventions 
can address gaining skill using regular 
patterns, such as conventional construc- 
tion of clauses and noun phrase and verb 
phrase elaborations. Direct modeling and 
teaching of the structures that emerge in 
the later developmental period can be 
useful. Nonschool speech-language inter- 
ventions can stimulate the use of syntactic 
forms that are useful in daily living and 
social situations. School-based interven- 
tions can offer the chance to learn the syn- 
tactic forms that are used in the context 
of class work, classroom routines, and 
other school activities, both curricular and 
extracurricular. Although learning syntax 
often necessitates a slot-filling, drill-and- 
practice approach to sentence patterning, 
curriculum content can provide the con- 
text from which the practice words and 
forms are drawn. In this way, language 
growth is embedded within learning the 
language used in the classroom. Working 
on receptive comprehension of the syntax 
used in classroom materials might doubly 
serve to reinforce the student’s learning of 
classroom material. The use of class work 
during expressive syntactic practice can 
help establish the language skills that can 
enhance classroom participation. 

In addition to class work, SLPs can 
arrange for opportunities for peer-to-peer 
conversational practice that can build 
syntax skills. Noncurricular functional 
language that allows students to share 
their out-of-school experiences with their 
schoolmates and that allows students to 
connect life experiences to school learning 
is beneficial to school success. The fairly 
repetitive content of peer-to-peer conver- 
sations can reinforce syntactic regularities. 
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Many learners with syntactic impair- 
ments show some degree of weakness in 
generating syntactic variety. As such, these 
speakers would be less adept at using pro- 
ductive variations in syntactic construc- 
tions but would rely on known syntactic 
regularities. Syntax is not an isolated skill: 
Pragmatic competence is in part depen- 
dent upon use of variable syntactic pat- 
terns. Syntactic variation is important for 
success in interpersonal communications. 
The pragmatic expectations of different 
social registers require speakers to vary 
the surface structures of their produc- 
tions. Grice’s (1975) rule of “quantity” 
(i.e., don’t say too much or too little) might 
be violated, in that shorter, regularized 
utterance patterns might be viewed as 
production of an insufficient quantity of 
language for a given situation. Elaborated 
and varied syntax is needed for develop- 
ing language beyond conversational abili- 
ties to production of narration and, later 
on in the school years and teen years, for 
exposition (e.g., linguistic contexts such 
as responding in class, public speaking, 
formal reporting, and providing infor- 
mation in work settings). SLPs would 
encourage speakers to develop their 
use of syntactic patterns, moving speak- 
ers from a limited, restricted repertoire 
of overlearned syntactic patterns to the 
ability to innovate new syntactic forms. 
Speech-language therapy would provide 
the opportunity to rephrase deep structures 
by using a variety of surface structures. Noun 
phrase and verb phrase elaborations are 
essential structures for learning syntactic 
variety. Opportunities to increase syntac- 
tic variation include practice with syntactic 
synonymy, sentence combining (arranging 
two short sentences into one longer, more com- 
plex sentence), and clausal embedding. Role- 
play can simulate the pragmatic settings 
where different structures are appropri- 


ate, or contextualized language interven- 
tions can offer supported opportunities 
for using syntactic variety. Similarly, Fey 
et al. (2003) recommended that grammar 
interventions should take place in the 
context of meaningful conversation or 
classroom routines and that oral language 
and written language facilitation should 
be complementary. 


African American 


English Features of 
Morphology and Syntax 


African American English (AAE) is a rule- 
governed system. While some language 
researchers considered AAE to be a dis- 
tinct language, involving its own form, 
content, and use (e.g., Van Keulen et al., 
1998), others (Battle, 2009, 2011; Camp- 
bell, 1993; Craig et al., 1998; Roseberry- 
McKibbin, 2007, 2008) suggested that AAE 
is a dialect of GAE. A dialect is a rule- 
governed variation of a language. A 
number of factors contribute to whether 
children use AAE, including exposure to 
dialect, children’s gender (Craig et al., 1998), 
age (Craig et al., 2003a; Isaacs, 1996; Ivy & 
Masterson, 2011), socioeconomic status 
(Craig et al., 1998; Roseberry-McKibbin, 
2008), and home environment and daily 
experiences (Jackson & Roberts, 2001; 
Roseberry-McKibbin, 2007, 2008). Use of 
AAE is a language difference, not a lan- 
guage impairment. Some observations 
about use of AAE are: 


@ Not all speakers who are African 
American use AAE syntax and 
morphology. 

m@ Some speakers who are not African 
American use AAE syntax and 


morphology (generally because of 
exposure to dialect); some forms 
used in AAE are used by speakers 
of other dialects, in slang, in casual 
English, and in art forms such as 
rap music. 

Not all speakers use all of the 
dialect features. 

Not all speakers use the syntactic 
and morphological features of AAE 
to the same degree. 

Not all speakers of AAE use this 
dialect on all occasions or with 
the same regularity; speakers may 
code-switch. 

Speakers may use the dialect 
features in some words, sentences, 
or phrasing contexts, but not in 
others (for example, this sentence 
spoken by a store security guard, 
a speaker of AAE: “Leave all bag 
and packages at the counter”; the 
speaker used a form variation 

for plural nouns on “bag” but 

not on “packages,” perhaps with 
the nonuse of the pluralizing 
morpheme being differentially 
influenced for the -s versus the 
-es morpheme) (note that this is 
known as “zero use” or “zero 
marking” of the plural -s, rather 
than as a morphophonological 
omission). 
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m@ Use of variations in syntax and 
morphology may vary across oral 
and written language, with features 
used inconsistently across the two 
modalities. 

m@ Speakers’ use of features and 
patterns vary by geographical 
regions of the United States, with 
each regional dialect adding its 
own characteristics to AAE (e.g., 
AAE in New York City is not the 
same as AAE in Montgomery, 
Alabama, in syntax, morphology, 
phonology, semantics, or 
pragmatics). 


Table 2-9 shows some of the seman- 
tic and morphological features of AAE 
(cf. Craig et al., 2003b; Fogel & Ehri, 2006; 
Roseberry-McKibbin, 2007, 2008). 

The following sources are useful for 
learning about language form in cultur- 
ally and linguistically diverse speak- 
ers: Battle (2009, 2011), Bedore and Pefia 
(2008), Craig and Washington (2004a, 
2004b), Craig et al. (1998), Crowley 
(2003), Cruz-Ferreira (2010), Garrity and 
Oetting (2010), Goldstein (2000, 2006, 
2011), Gutiérrez-Clellen and Pefia (2001), 
Jackson and Pearson (2010), Jackson and 
Roberts (2001), Johnson (2005), Paradis 
et al. (2011), Pearson (2009), and Roseberry- 
McKibbin (2007, 2008). 


Table 2-9. African American English as Related to Syntax and Morphology 


Syntax 
Grammatical Tense and Grammatical Aspect 
Forms of “to be” 


Nonuse of forms of “to be,” copular and auxiliary (present, past, future tenses) 
(zero use or zero marking of the copula) 


She sick (She is sick) (copula) (present) 

I not saying you can’t go (I’m not saying you can’t go) (auxiliary) (present) 

You not having a good day (You are not having a good day) (auxiliary) (present) 
She at home last night (She was at home last night) (copula) (past) 

He going home tomorrow (He is going home tomorrow) (auxiliary) (future) 
Forms of “have” 


Nonuse of the auxiliary “have” in past perfect and perfect continuous tenses (zero 
use or zero marking of the auxiliary) 


I done my work (I have done my work) 
Yous had yours (You have had yours) 


Nonuse of the auxiliary “have” (zero marking) in past perfect and past perfect 

continuous tenses; perfective “been” insertion to indicate past tense (connotes 
distant past or final completion) (“been” may substitute for another auxiliary or 
content-form construction) 


| been had that teacher’s class last year (I had that teacher’s class last year) 


| been done with that (I am done with that) 


| been known that; | been done known that (I have known that; | have always 
known that; I already know that) 


Forms of “do” 

“Done” used for “did” 

You done it (You did it) 

It was not something | done (It was not something | did) 


Past tense “done” inserted to connote completion (completive “done”) (double 
marks the past) 


He done did that (He did that) 
He done sold it (He sold it) 


| been done known that (I have known that; I have always known that; | already 
know that) 
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Table 2-9. continued 


“Do” used for “does” (third person singular); “don’t” used for “doesn’t” (third 
person singular) 


It do snow a lot in January (It does snow a lot in January) 

Where do she have her hair done at? (Where does she have her hair done?) 
He don’t have a pet (He doesn’t have pet) 

Nonuse or zero marking of the auxiliary “do” 

Where she have the party at? (Where did she have the party?) 

Where she have her hair done at? (Where does she have her hair done?) 
Nonuse or zero marking of the progressive -ing 

Where she have the party at? (Where is she having the party?) (present tense) 
Where she have the party at? (Where was she having the party?) (past tense) 


Where she have the party at? (or, Where she gonna have the party at?) (Where 
will she be having the party?) (future tense) 


What she run for? (What is she running for) (present tense) 


Why she say that? (Why is she saying that? also, Why did she say that?) (present 
tense, past tense) 


When she play that? (When is she playing that? also, When did she play that? 
When will she play that?) (present tense, past tense, future tense) (Note there is 
not necessarily an inversion of subject and verb in question formation) 


Nonuse (zero marking) of past tense -ed, -d (affects some pronunciations of 
irregular verbs) 


He play baseball in high school (He played baseball in high school) 
He say | can’t go (He said I can’t go) 

I ask her did she like it (I asked her if she liked it) 

Grammatical Person and Grammatical Number 

Forms of “to be” 


“Be” used in place of conjugated forms of “to be” as a copula or auxiliary to 
describe a current state of being 


She be sick (She is sick) 
We be in the same class (We are in the same class) 
We be sitting in the same row (We are sitting in the same row) 


Sometimes it be that way (Sometimes it is that way) 


continues 
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Table 2-9. continued 


“Be” used in place of conjugated forms of “to be” (Known as the invariant be or 
distributive be, to connote the distant past, events over time, or a condition that is 
not changing) 


That be an old story (That’s an old story) (Distant past) 


She be my mom’s teacher and mine (She was my mom’s teacher and mine) 
(State of events over time) 


He be having a rough time (He has been having a rough time) (State of events 
over time) 


That be my watch (That is my watch) (A condition that is not changing) 
Person and number agreement in forms of “to be” 


Present tense “is” used for “are” (first, second, and third person, singular and 
plural) 


Tim, you is not going (Tim, you are not going) 
We is going (We are going) 
Is they going? (Are they going?) 


Past tense “was” used for “were” (first, second, and third person, singular and 
plural) 


We was going (We were going) 

Sophia, you was right (Sophia, you were right) 

Was they going? (Were they going?) 

Person and number agreement in conjugated forms 

She see him (She sees him) (third person singular -s is nonused or zero marked) 


She have a cold (She has a cold) (irregular third person variant) 


Grammatical Mood 


nm, 6 


Future tense “gonna” used for “is going to” and “are going to”; “will” and “won’t” 


She gonna take that home (She is going to take that home; She will take that 
home) 


They gonna buy some (They are going to buy some; They will buy some) 


Where she gonna have the party at? (or, Where she have the party at?) (Where 
will she have the party?) 


She not gonna let them win (She won’t let them win) 


Multiple modal auxiliaries 


I might could have won (I might have won; | could have won) 
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Table 2-9. continued 


Modal intention 


“’mma,” “bouta,” “fixin’ to,” or “fitna” (He fitna get ready to go) (He bouta get 
ready to go) 


Negation 

“Not” used without auxiliary forms of “to be” (Nonuse of auxiliary) 
I not saying you can’t go (I am not saying you can’t go) 

“Ain’t” used for “not,” “do/did/does not,” “have/has not” (past, present, future tense) 
I ain’t saying you can’t go (I am not saying you can’t go”) (present) 
I ain’t said you can’t go (I did not say you can’t go”) (past) 

They ain’t gone there (They have not gone there) (past) 

| ain’t had dinner yet (I have not had dinner yet) (future) 

You ain’t have to go (You don’t have to go) (future) 

Multiple negatives (“no” or “none” used for “any”) 

I ain’t got none (I don’t have any) 

Ain’t nobody got none? (Doesn’t anybody have any?) 

Can’t nobody win (Nobody can win) 

Question Formation 


Question formation without subject-predicate inversion 


Why you not got your light on? (Why don’t you have your light on?) 


Where she have the party at? (Where did she have the party?) 
Add “at” to “where” questions—double marks place 

Where your friend at? (Where is your friend?) 

Where you at now? (Where are you now?) 

Where she have the party at? (Where is she having the party?) 
Embedded questions use “did” instead of “if” 

I ask her did she like it (I asked her if she liked it) 

Noun and Pronoun Use 


Subject expression (also called appositive pronoun) (subject noun restated by a 
pronoun) 


My mother, she at work (My mother is at work) 
My father, he say I can’t go (My father said I can’t go) 


continues 
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Table 2-9. continued 


“Them” used for “those” 

Them boys in my class (Those boys are in my class) 

She took them puppies home (She took those puppies home) 

Pronoun determiners are double marked 

That there man need help (That man needs help) 

Lexical Usage 

“Got” used for “had” 

I got three weeks’ vacation (I had three weeks’ vacation) 

Indefinite article “a” used for “an” (before words beginning with a vowel) 
A apple (An apple) 

Morphophonological Features 

Possessive -’s is nonused or zero marked 

He went to Hillary house (He went to Hillary’s house) 

Plural -s is nonused or zero marked 

He got two bag (He got two bags) 

Reduplicated or reinterpreted -s (some words, e.g., girlses, mens, womens, yous) 


Those shoes are for girlses (Those shoes are for girls) 


They give the better jobs to the mens (They give the better jobs to the men) 
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CHAPTER 3 


Cognitive-Linguistic, 
Psycholinguistic, and Pragmatic 
Language Factors That Influence 
the Competent Use of Grammar 

and Syntax Throughout 
Childhood and Adolescence 


This chapter describes the cognitive-linguistic, psycholinguistic, and 
pragmatic language factors that influence how, by about age 4, typi- 
cally developing children would have acquired the foundations for 
competent use of English grammar and syntax. The theoretical and 
empirical perspectives described in this chapter inform why SLPs 
would consider learners’ cognitive and pragmatic language abilities 
as a basis for their development of grammatical and syntactic skills. 
The relationship of pragmatic language competence to syntactic skills 
is addressed. 


Anticipation Guide 


After reading this chapter, readers will be able to answer the 
following questions: 


g What are the cognitive-linguistic factors that contribute 
to grammatical and syntactic competence? 

m@ How do theories of information processing contribute to 
a professional knowledge base about grammatical and 
syntactic competence? 
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m What are the psycholinguistic explanations for 
grammatical and syntactic competence? 

mg What is metalinguistic awareness? 

m How can acknowledging cognitive-linguistic, 
information processing, and psycholinguistic factors 
improve SLPs’ strategies for grammar and syntax 


interventions? 


What are the characteristics of pragmatic language 
competence that accompany grammatic and syntactic 


competence? 


What are communicative acts? 

What message functions have been identified by 
linguistics researchers, and how do these provide a 
foundation for the use of grammatic and syntactic 


forms? 


What is pragmatic cohesion and why is syntactic 
competence a necessary component of cohesion? 
What is the nature of children’s discourse and why 
is syntactic competence necessary for successful 


discourse? 


What are social pragmatics? What are linguistic 
pragmatics? In what ways do these two areas of 
pragmatic language overlap, and how do these two 
areas differ? What is the importance of grammatical 
and syntactic development in attaining the expectations 
inherent in social pragmatics and linguistic pragmatics? 
What are the characteristics of pragmatic language 
impairment and how do these issues relate to 
grammatical and syntactic deficits? 


The Magic of Turning 4 


Be" on the extensive information on 
the development of grammar and syn- 
tax reported in Chapter 2, it is reasonable 
to conclude that children within the 4-year 
to 5-year age range typically reach a fair 
degree of syntactic competence. It seems 
that when children reach the age of 4 or so 


and continue to advance in their language 
skills, they can efficiently use language 
and become fully participating conversa- 
tional partners with adults. Their seman- 
tic skills advance beyond the Bloom and 
Lahey (1978) content categories outlined 
in Chapter 2. Their vocabularies have 
grown, and they express their knowledge 
and experiences using semantically and 
conceptually appropriate wording that is 
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arranged within a fairly complete gram- 
matical and syntactic repertoire. They 
have vocabulary words for ideas (“e.g., 
“important,” “by accident,” “making 
choices”), concepts (e.g., “it’s like...” or 
“it’s not like...,” “better than,” “favorite,” 
“sometimes”), feelings (e.g., “scared,” “ex- 
cited,” “left out,” “proud”), and complex 
states of being (e.g., being “not sure,” “in 
charge,” or “helpful”). Much of their con- 
versation is mentally reflective and may 
be evaluative of themselves and their sur- 
roundings. They discuss their memories 
of the past and their plans for the future. 
They are aware of what they know and 
can do, and of what they do not know and 
cannot do. 

No wonder it all seems magical. Such 
complicated thought and language is being 
accomplished by a person who has been on 
this earth for only about 4 or 5 years! 

So, what are the sources of this magic? 
As described by Dick et al. (2004), several 
biological and psychological origins con- 
tribute to how language learners typically 
acquire the ability to use the linguistic 
rules and regularities that are needed for 
competent performance in grammar and 
syntax. For a developing language user, if 
these rules and regularities are inconsis- 
tently used or are absent, syntactic perfor- 
mance is considered to be impaired. Dick 
et al. (2004, p. 361) stated that disparities 
in how well children use the rules and reg- 
ularities can be attributed to its being the 
product of some “language performance 
factor.” The variables that underlie this lan- 
guage performance factor are the subject 
of linguists’ and psychologists’ theoretical 
discourses, primarily related to cognitive- 
linguistic or psycholinguistic explanations 
for language competence, which situate 
language not as a self-developing faculty, 
as Chomsky (1965, 1968) proposed, but 
rather hold that language is a faculty that 


is dependent upon cognitive operations 
for its growth. Cognitive-linguistic and psy- 
cholinguistic explanations for grammatical 
and syntactic abilities are the topic of later 
sections of this chapter. 

Another school of thought, somewhat 
different in its approach to identifying the 
origins of the ability to use linguistic rules 
and regularities, is systemic functional 
linguistics (SFL; Halliday, 1973, 1975) 
(see Chapter 2 and Figure 2-2). Here, the 
theoretical basis that explains syntactic 
competence is built upon a performance 
factor within the domains of language 
themselves, that being the foundational 
premise of pragmatic language compe- 
tence. The pragmatic foundations for 
grammatical and syntactic maturity are 
described later in this chapter. 


Cognitive-Linguistic Competence 
as Foundational to Grammatical 
and Syntactic Skills 


Cognitive-linguistic competence appears 
to be a precondition that children need so 
that they can talk about the ideas, concepts, 
feelings, and states of being described 
above, among many other cognitive- 
linguistic concepts that emerge as children 
learn. Grammar and syntax flourish when 
children are thinking complex thoughts 
and represent these thoughts semantically 
in the words they speak. As Figure 1-1 in 
Chapter 1 depicts, content and form inter- 
face. But Figure 1-1 doesn’t show what 
this linguistic interface allows speakers to 
do, which is to speak their thoughts and 
express their mental reasoning. Cognition 
is notably absent from this model of the 
components of language. Thought is pre- 
sumed to be the impetus for language, but 
it is not explicitly depicted in this model. 
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Because sematic language is the storehouse 
of words, and words represent concepts, 
cognition might be thought of as integral to 
the semantic domain. Even so, cognition, 
as a precondition to semantic and syntactic 
competence, deserves consideration. 

Cognition is a term that describes 
thinking—the various mental processes that 
include perception, awareness, attention, 
memory, comprehension, reasoning, organi- 
zation, problem-solving, judgment, planning, 
self-regulation, imagination, and intuition. 
Both cognition and language are innate 
properties of the brain and mind, and 
these faculties are evidenced by children’s 
performance of developmentally appro- 
priate cognitive and linguistic behaviors. 
For over a century scientists, linguists, 
and philosophers have debated whether 
and how language and cognition are re- 
lated mental faculties. There are some 
cognitive tasks that can be accomplished 
without language (for example, thinking 
about motor planning, or thinking in vi- 
sual images instead of words), but, argu- 
ably, there are no language tasks that are 
accomplished without elements of cog- 
nition infused. Or, reductively, it would 
be difficult to identify how cognition is 
absent from language use. At minimum, 
semantic memory needs to be engaged for 
language to be used. Because the field of 
speech-language pathology tends to focus 
on language to a greater extent than on 
cognition, but because the intellect that 
contributes to grammatical and syntactic 
competence is dependent upon cognitive 
operations, it is important to address the 
cognitive considerations that can contrib- 
ute to effective diagnostic and therapeu- 
tic practices. Two fundamental questions 
would be: How do language and thought 
interface? Is language a part of thinking or 
is language a separate skill? 


Cognitive Connectionism 


Nelson (2010) summarized the contribu- 
tions of theorists who promoted the the- 
ory of cognitive connectionism, including 
Bates and MacWhinney (1987), Tomasello 
(2003), Tomasello and Bates (2001), and 
Tomasello and Slobin (2005). Cognitive 
connectionism suggested that language 
arises from cognitive processes, including 
attention, perception, memory, informa- 
tion processing, and pattern recognition. 
Rather than proposing an innate language 
instinct, where language is thought to be 
a separate mental operation (cf. Chomsky, 
1965, 1968), the cognitive connectionists 
maintained that the brain has the ability 
to form the neural connections that cor- 
respond to learning the patterns of lan- 
guage. Syntax would expand from a founda- 
tion of neural patterns. Moreover, the neural 
patterns responsible for syntax flourish when 
children are engaged in complex thinking. 

Simply put, to view syntactic develop- 
ment from a cognitivist perspective sug- 
gests that language is enhanced because a 
thinking child is immersed in an intellectu- 
ally stimulating environment. Language is 
a means to represent thought and external- 
izes what a child is thinking about inter- 
nally. The brain and mind externalize their 
cognitions by choosing and using linguistic 
symbols (i.e., speech sounds, words, and 
sentence forms). Cognition is the impetus for 
language, cognition subserves language, and 
cognition promotes language. 

Cognitivists are scientific investiga- 
tors who rely on empirical observations 
of behaviors to determine the presence 
of cognitive or linguistic skills (Kuhl, 
2010). Children’s language reveals their 
underlying cognitive development. Re- 
ciprocally, children’s cognitive develop- 
ment reveals their preparedness to use 
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applicable lexical and grammatical ele- 
ments. In the cognitivist view, cognition 
and language skills should be commen- 
surate, given their unimpaired attainment 
of developmental regularities. At all age 
levels, children’s cognitive and linguistic 
skills would be proportionate, reciprocal, 
and interdependent. Piaget, a cognitivist 
(Ginsburg & Opper, 1979; Piaget, 1952, 
1954), proposed that children’s intellec- 
tual mastery of progressively more com- 
plicated logical reasoning and problem- 
solving tasks underlies children’s advances 
in language development. As cognitive 
development advances, so does language. 
The cognitive maturation that precedes or 
co-occurs with early language emergence 
is characteristic of the first of four stages 
of cognitive development, the sensorimo- 
tor period, which lasts from birth through 
about age 2, when children’s early reflexes 
give way to motor learning. The subse- 
quent three stages of cognitive develop- 
ment are, in brief, the preoperational pe- 
rod, from 2 through 7 years, when children 
learn problem-solving skills and develop 
competent use of the semantic content 
categories and syntactic forms described 
in Chapter 2, when grammar and syntax 
burgeon. Concrete operations, from 7 to 
11 years, is when children acquire logi- 
cal thinking and conceptual development, 
and when syntax matures to include most 
adult constructions. The fourth stage, for- 
mal operations, from 11 to 15 years, is when 
abstract thinking develops more fully and 
when syntax can reflect hypothetical rea- 
soning and combine multiple linguistic 
propositions. Examples of the grammar 
and syntax used in the stages of concrete 
operations and formal operations are pro- 
vided in Chapters 4, 5, and 6, when more 
advanced language and literacy skills are 
described. 


The accomplishments of each of the 
cognitive stages of development would 
suggest the need for children to acquire 
co-occurring words. For example, chil- 
dren would acquire locative action words 
to represent the physical movements 
that are integral to their sensorimotor 
experiences, such as “move,” “push,” 
and “throw”; logical thinking during the 
preoperational, concrete operations, and 
formal operations stages would require 
mental state words, such as “suppose” 
and “predict.” To develop a child’s lan- 
guage, the first step is to develop a child’s 
thought. A cognitivist, such as Piaget 
(Ginsburg & Opper, 1979; Piaget, 1952, 
1954), might envision that the mind of the 
young child would say, “What I can think 
about, I can talk about. If I can think about 
it, I can talk about it.” 


Information Processing and 
Syntactic Abilities 


Some descriptions of cognitive processes 
compare the operations of the human 
brain to how a computer processes infor- 
mation. This analogy yields descriptions 
of how the brain processes, stores, and 
recalls information. The physical brain, 
likened to the computer hardware, uses 
its processing operations (the software, as 
it were) to enact the workings of the mind, 
the emotions, and all other capabilities of 
human performance (cf. Owens, 2004). 
Grammar and syntax are made possible by the 
brain’s myriad patterns of activation, connec- 
tivity, and processing. 

Information processing theory ex- 
plores the workings of the brain’s “storage 
units,” those being the brain centers that 
neurobiological research has identified as 
being responsible for human capabilities. 
Not only does the brain store information, 
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but it also activates, or reactivates, infor- 
mation that it has stored. The intercon- 
nections among brain regions result in a 
multitude of activation patterns (Kuhl, 
2010). If this is the case, information pro- 
cessing theory could describe how gram- 
matical and syntactic patterns come to be 
used repeatedly. More frequent usage of 
these patterns would result in continu- 
ous strengthening of these connections. 
Syntactic productivity might be a conse- 
quence of innumerate activation patterns 
along with the unlimited novel, creative 
variations that the brain allows within 
these patterns. This is because, unlike a 
computer, a brain is capable of original 
thought. A brain searches for patterns of 
occurrence, but a brain also originates its 
own occurrences. A brain can originate 
thought that has minimal relationship 
to any patterns or occurrences it has wit- 
nessed. Human behavior is unpredictable; 
ingenuity and creativity are unbounded; 
new connections are all predicated on 
having enriching learning experiences as 
a basis for cognitive growth. 
Furthermore, computers are pro- 
grammed for resource allocation. A com- 
puter system has a finite capacity of re- 
sources to draw upon, and the computer’s 
performance is affected by how the com- 
puter manages and allocates resources 
during tasks. The brain has its resource 
limitations as well, and human perfor- 
mance is dependent upon how well the 
brain allocates resources to tasks. It could 
be maintained that SLPs’ and teachers’ 
emphasis on grammatical and syntactic 
skills teaches the learner’s brain to allo- 
cate resources to these operations. The 
brain may come to expect to allocate re- 
sources to syntax. A learner might men- 
tally perceive this resource allocation as a 
cognitive or psychological need or desire 
to learn more about grammar and syntax. 


Familiarity with grammar and syntax 
skills might make learners feel motivated 
and comfortable when they are learning 
more skills in this domain. In some ways, 
it can be said that practice might not make 
perfect, but practice can make for the 
brain’s regular allocation of resources. Re- 
source allocation can make for an expecta- 
tion that a concept or skill will be experi- 
enced more often and to a greater extent. 
In this way, the brain is primed repeatedly 
for learning about grammar and syntax. 

Resource allocation also relates to 
efficiency, speed, and competency when 
learning. Learners improve their func- 
tioning when given practice and repeated 
experiences. Psychologists have differen- 
tiated between the learning and perfor- 
mance behaviors of “novices” and “ex- 
perts” (Dreyfus & Dreyfus, 1980, 1986). 
Language users begin as novices and need 
time and practice to become experts. Nov- 
ices allocate attention and energy more 
consciously and deliberately than experts 
do; novices have not yet developed an 
“auto pilot” for cruising through tasks 
with little effort. Experts have strong con- 
nections and associations for the familiar 
tasks they perform. Language learners need 
repetition, review, and practice to move from 
novice to expert skill. 

The brain, like a computer, performs 
serial processing (which means doing one 
thing and then another, in succession) and 
parallel processing (doing more than one 
thing at a time, or multitasking). Although 
parallel processing taxes the brain’s re- 
sources, being able to coordinate multiple 
physiological and cognitive tasks is essen- 
tial. A notable example of parallel process- 
ing is that children learn language as they 
learn how to play (Lenneberg, 1967; Westby, 
2000). Thus, the ability to parallel process 
is foundational to language growth. More- 
over, language itself is a parallel processing 
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task because the domains of language are 
used simultaneously. 

This line of reasoning would suggest 
that the brain is primed to learn grammar and 
syntax in the context of engaging in other cog- 
nitive and physical activities. Syntactic learn- 
ing would be embedded, for example, 
in the enjoyment of poems, stories, and 
songs, and in creating messages to share 
with other people, perhaps through audio 
or video recordings of spoken language or 
in written communication formats. Gram- 
mar and syntax drills would represent se- 
rial processing tasks, where elements of 
form are learned one at a time, which is 
a necessary step to call a learner’s atten- 
tion to these elements and introduce new 
information at a manageable pace. But 
drill would be deemphasized as soon as 
it is reasonable to do so, to allow the brain 
to engage in the parallel processing of lan- 
guage along with other activities, in recog- 
nition of what the brain is designed to do 
naturally. Parallel processing provides a credi- 
ble rationale for contextualizing the learning of 
grammar and syntax within authentic, mean- 
ingful, and enjoyable language activities. 

There is evidence that the brain is an 
information processing system that can 
change how it functions because of its 
experiences. Hebb’s (1949) theory, which 
has been sloganized as “neurons that fire 
together wire together,” suggested that 
brain cells change when they stimulate 
the activation of other cells. These “cell as- 
semblies” benefit the efficiency of the acti- 
vator and activated cells. The brain benefits 
from its own experiences. Notably, the brain 
is endowed with neural plasticity (or some- 


'See Owens (2004) for a discussion of simultaneous coding 
(the higher-level thought processes that allow the meaning 
of language to be synthesized) and successive coding (the 
linear processing that allows for using the components of 
language content and form). 
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times referred to as “neuroplasticity”): The 
brain’s experiences can change the brain’s 
activation patterns and cellular structure 
(Michelon, 2008). In computer terminology, 
the term “configuration” applies to how 
the components of hardware and software 
are arranged and interconnected. When 
life experiences cause the brain to activate 
differently and arrange new activation pat- 
terns and interconnections, it can be said 
that experiences change the configuration 
of the brain and result in reconfiguration. 
As one example, studies using neuro- 
imaging technologies provided evidence 
of how learning experiences can result 
in neuroplastic reconfiguration of the lan- 
guage areas of the brain in persons with 
dyslexia. Brain activation patterns of in- 
dividuals who had been taught specific 
reading strategies showed different pat- 
terns of activation at pre- and postinter- 
vention (Shaywitz, 2003). Some medical 
practitioners suggested that changes in 
brain activation and configuration can be 
seen in various brain regions after thera- 
peutic application of certain learned be- 
haviors intended to alleviate conditions 
that have a biochemical, brain-and-mind 
interface, such as fatigue, anger, anxiety, 
depression, and difficulties in attention 
and concentration (Amen, 1998). Even if 
some of this intervention evidence would 
be discounted owing to the difficulty of 
replicating identical teaching treatment 
conditions across numerous cases of 
matched participants, it is undeniable that 
daily learning changes the brain. From 
moment to moment, the plastic brain, as 
a processing system, is not a static entity, 
and hence its capabilities are always in 
flux. The “hardware” changes its physical 
composition and the “software” changes 
its functionality because of their exposure 
to learning and experiences, which take 
place in the context of expression of the 
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individual’s genetic propensities, over- 
all state of health, ingested nutrients and 
chemicals, maturation, and/or aging and 
degeneration, which themselves also in- 
stigate neural changes. 

The configuration of the brain can 
change simply because of the passage of 
time. In children, neural maturation is ap- 
parent (Kuhl, 2010; Lenneberg, 1967) and 
has been seen to coincide with emergence 
of behavioral and learning capabilities, in- 
cluding the “vocabulary explosion” and 
onset of syntax that occur at about age 2 
(Hahne et al., 2004; Mills et al., 2005; 
Rivera-Gaxiola et al., 2005; Silva-Pereyra 
et al., 2005). In older individuals’ brains, 
reduced brain activity and/or degenera- 
tion of the composition of brain structures 
are readily apparent via neuroimaging 
techniques (Amen, 1998). 

The cognitivist perspectives and the 
analogies to information processing have 
several implications for speech-language 
diagnostic and therapy practices, which 
include: 


m@ There is a relationship between 
brain development and language 
development. As a child’s brain 
matures, its structures and its 
processing activity change over 
time. Brain development leads 
to language development, and 
language development changes the 
brain; this growth is “bidirectional” 
(Clancy & Finlay, 2001). Repeated 
exposure to grammatical and 
syntactic structures is crucial 
to enhance the activation 
patterns that are necessary for 
cognitive-linguistic facility and 
resourcefulness. 

m@ Brain areas work together. 
Speech-language interventions 
can capitalize on how the brain is 


designed to allocate its resources 
to simultaneously attend, process, 
store, and retrieve. The brain is 
designed to transfer information 
across the sensory, language, 
affective, cognitive, and language 
processing areas. Therefore, children 
respond to lively, multisensory 
experiences that provoke an 
affective response, which may be 
thought of as “making learning 
fun.” (For example, singing 

an amusing song, with bodily 
movements, can teach syntactic 
concepts to younger children. A 
“me, myself, and I” song might 
teach pronouns. School-age learners 
might draw clever cartoons to 
illustrate syntactic relationships 
anthropomorphized by parts of 
speech “characters.”) Children, 
when pleasantly engaged, are 
using parallel processing and are 
not consciously aware that they 
are completing repeated practice 
tasks. 

Because the brain is a processing 
system with dedicated areas for 
receptive language, expressive 
language, memory, affect, cognition, 
reading, and the motor control 
needed to accomplish speech, 
handwriting, or keyboarding, 
persons can have differential 
strengths and weaknesses in their 
language abilities. Grammatical and 
syntactic abilities inform listening 
and reading comprehension and 
oral and written expression, and 
individuals may exhibit variable 
skill levels across these modalities. 
Literacy development entails 
learning how to perform conscious 
inspection of the grammar and 
syntax of text, along with the 
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activation of individual processors 
for phonemes, alphabetic symbols, 
word meaning, and text meaning (as 
popularized by Adams, 1990) (see 
Chapters 4, 5, and 6). The processing 
analogy contributes to designing 
teaching and therapy techniques to 
help learners identify the specific 
elements of language they are 
attending to during reading and 
writing tasks (Moats, 2000). 


In conclusion, taken together, the con- 
nectionist and information processing 
theories, which explain how cognition 
subserves language, serve as a reminder 
that language does not exist as a unitary 
human faculty (Kuhl, 2010) and that gram- 
mar and syntax are not isolated skills. 
Even though the brain has language cen- 
ters, language is not a unitary faculty of 
the mind. These connectionist theories re- 
inforce the position that an SLP is respon- 
sible for treating a “whole” individual, not 
just stimulating isolated performances of 
language. Clinical skills for diagnosing a 
syntactic language deficit and then plan- 
ning and executing therapy depend upon 
the clinician’s observations of the connec- 
tions between cognition and language, 
with related consideration of perceptual 
and motor skills, social development, 
cultural factors, and environmental con- 
ditions. Assessments and interventions 
address how the child’s language devel- 
opment manifests these various factors. 


Psycholinguistic Explanations 
for Grammatical and 
Syntactic Abilities 


Psycholinguistics, a domain of study 
within two fields, psychology and linguis- 


tics, investigates the interface of thought and 
language. Psycholinguistic research delves 
into the numerous ways that thought, cog- 
nition, and language are reciprocal processes. 

As a domain of psychology, psycho- 
linguistics explores how the human mind is 
organized to generate and process language. 
Theoretical and empirical research is con- 
cerned with how the mind works when lan- 
guage is being used. The purpose is to discover 
what the mind of a language user is doing. It 
appears that when language is in use the mind 
is engaging certain conscious ideas and intel- 
lectual faculties, along with activating uncon- 
scious processes, memories, and reflexive or 
instinctual behaviors. Language users thus 
experience unconscious and conscious 
use of their stored systems of grammar 
and syntax. Speech-language interven- 
tions might be a means for enhancing 
the unconscious, productive use of gram- 
mar and syntax, or may offer learners 
strategies for developing their conscious 
examination of grammatical and syntac- 
tic structures. Chapters 5 and 6 consider 
these intervention options in the context 
of enhancing reading, writing, and aca- 
demic success. 

As a domain of linguistics, psycholin- 
guistic investigations are both theoretical 
and empirical. Psycholinguistics explores 
how speakers acquire and use a set of internal 
rules for the production of grammar and syn- 
tax and how speakers process the meanings of 
words. 

Psycholinguistics is also concerned 
with how the mind works when language 
is being thought about consciously, that is, 
what the mind is doing when language 
users are self-aware of their language use. 
Metalinguistic awareness is a language 
user’s ability to explore language itself. 
Language users are able to consider lan- 
guage as an object for exploration and ma- 
nipulation (Britton, 1984). Metalinguistic 
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awareness is foundational to literacy 
because printed symbols must be con- 
sciously manipulated. Psycholinguists 
study the mental processes involved dur- 
ing the use of print, and the similarities 
and differences in brain activity during 
oral language and written language. Chil- 
dren develop the complex ability to use 
language to learn to read and to manip- 
ulate the components and structures of 
written language. Metalinguistic ability 
contributes to developing sophisticated 
vocabulary and syntax skills and to com- 
prehending higher-level oral language and 
written text. In addition, empirical psy- 
cholinguistic research explores how the 
brain organizes motor control for speech. 
Speech is examined as a rule-governed 
intellectual process that interfaces with 
motor skill. It would seem that the daily 
practices of SLPs are continual demon- 
strations of applied psycholinguistics. 

From a psycholinguistic perspective, 
language is a complex mechanism that in- 
volves five main properties (Bloom & La- 
hey, 1978): (1) language is a code, (2) lan- 
guage represents ideas about the world, 
(3) language is a system, (4) language is a 
convention, and (5) language is used for 
communication. Language emerges as a 
child’s brain develops the psycholinguis- 
tic capacity to generate the rule-governed 
systems that constitute language. In this 
competence-based model, children with 
language difficulties may struggle to con- 
ceptualize language as a code, to represent 
ideas by using language, to learn the sys- 
tems of language, to learn the conventions 
of language, and/or to communicate. These 
difficulties may inhibit a child’s commu- 
nicative competence (Hymes, 1971). 

Dick et al. (2004) recounted an alter- 
native psycholinguistic model that dif- 
fers from a competence-based model. The 
Competition Model (Bates et al., 2001; 


Bates & MacWhinney, 1987; MacWhin- 
ney, 1987; MacWhinney & Bates, 1989) 
is a connectionist model that character- 
izes linguistic knowledge not as a set of 
rules but as a complex network of “form- 
meaning mappings” (p. 361) that grow 
stronger over time. Learners acquire lexi- 
cal, syntactic, morphological, and pro- 
sodic “cues” for universal meanings (e.g., 
language universals such as word order, 
the agent role in an utterance, or subject- 
verb agreement). The receptive language 
system is exposed to these constructions 
repeatedly. To produce language, the ex- 
pressive language system then considers 
and weighs “probabilistic values .. . until 
the system settles into the best available 
fit between meaning and form” (Dick 
et al., 2004, p. 361). Language develop- 
ment involves “a gradual process of the 
tuning of these mappings” (Dick et al., 
2004, p. 361). In this model, a well-formed 
language system is predicated upon how 
well the system acquires and stores its 
cues and calculates probability. When an 
individual is mentally constructing an ut- 
terance, within a span just a fraction of a 
second, the psycholinguistic system maps 
the syntactic form needed onto the mean- 
ing of the words. This is done by using 
probability of fit to yield accuracy. Mean- 
ing, form, and function are weighted and 
assembled. The system determines the 
probability that groups of words joined 
together will function to convey the ap- 
propriate meanings when the words are 
used together. This includes applying the 
right grammatical structures. This activ- 
ity occurs second by second, moment by 
moment, whenever verbal thought—that 
is, thinking in sentences—and spoken 
language are needed. Written language 
would be considered to require the ex- 
tra steps of writing down these verbal 
assemblies. 
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This model may account for why 
semantic and syntactic deficits may co- 
occur. Syntactic immaturity would mean 
that the form-meaning mapping is some- 
how faulty, and the cue and probability 
systems are not subserving the construc- 
tion of grammatical utterances. For com- 
paratively competent language users, 
such as older children and teens with 
mild to moderate language impairments 
or specific learning disabilities, it’s some- 
times difficult to extricate semantic dif- 
ficulties from syntactic difficulties. A dif- 
ferential diagnosis is elusive because the 
parts of the system are not meant to be 
disassociated. The system is meant to be 
the sum of its parts, not the workings of 
the parts themselves. 

Therefore, in summary, the psycho- 
linguistic examination of thought and 
language attempts to uncover the activity 
of the brain, the nature of the mind, and 
the human capacity for generating the 
rule-governed systems that constitute lan- 
guage and speech. More information on 
psycholinguistic explanations of grammar 
and syntax is available from Bergmann 
et al. (2007), Berko Gleason and Bernstein 
Ratner (1997), Field (2003), Harley (2008), 
and Pinker (2007). 


Pragmatic Language Competence 
as Foundational to Grammatical 
and Syntactic Skills 


This section describes the linguistic study 
of pragmatics and the pragmatic proper- 
ties of message function, cohesion, and 
discourse, and then considers the relation- 
ship of pragmatic competence to gram- 
matic and syntactic abilities. 

Pragmatics is the branch of linguis- 
tics that explores the use, purpose, and 
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intention of spoken and written messages. 
Pragmatic language skill involves using 
language at length, in a coordinated fash- 
ion, with elaboration and complexity, in 
order to engage in interpersonal commu- 
nication, to narrate experiences or events, 
and to speak publicly to a group or an 
audience. Interaction takes place during 
face-to-face verbal or signed communica- 
tion but also when an individual is read- 
ing or writing any form of printed text. 
Inherent to pragmatic language skills are 
sentence-level meaning making and pro- 
cessing abilities. Messages are shaped in 
part by their grammatical and syntactic 
components. Sentence-level skills for ef- 
fective reading comprehension and writ- 
ten expression are discussed in Chapters 5 
and 6, respectively. 

The pragmatic-syntactic relation- 
ship is not only an expressive language 
achievement. Pragmatic competence in- 
volves both receptive and expressive lan- 
guage capabilities. Each communicative 
interchange involves a locutionary act, 
an illocutionary act, and a perlocution- 
ary act (Searle, 1971; Strawson, 1971). The 
locutionary act is the words and sentences 
that are spoken or written (in print, this 
includes punctuation and other print de- 
vices, as well as symbols and graphics). 
The illocutionary act (sometimes called 
the illocutionary force) is the speaker or 
writer’s intended meaning, and the per- 
locutionary act is what the listener or 
reader interprets the message to mean. (A 
fourth component, the perlocutionary ef- 
fect [sometimes called the perlocutionary 
force] is the effect of the message on the 
receiver. The speaker’s intended meaning 
of a message may or may not be what the 
listener perceives the message to mean, 
and beyond that intention, the message 
may have some kind of additional effect 
on the listener.) 
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This three-part (or four-part) charac- 
terization emphasizes that pragmatic skill 
has an expressive and a receptive compo- 
nent. Pragmatic intention is not only an 
aspect of expressive language. Pragmatic 
skill pertains to receptive language, in 
that receivers process messages’ inten- 
tions to understand their meanings while 
simultaneously making intellectual, so- 
cial, and emotional judgments about the 
communicators who send the messages. 
Pragmatic competence entails being able to 
understand each individual message within a 
lengthier communication, as well as the ability 
to distill the overall gist of the entire discourse. 
Receptively, pragmatic language skill al- 
lows people to understand spontaneous 
face-to-face communication as well as 
preformulated language, such as lectures, 
presentations, and dialogue in movies, 
TV shows, or plays, and to comprehend 
any form of written text and symbols. Re- 
ceptive pragmatic competence has to do with 
whether a language user perceives and inter- 
prets another individual's message in the way 
that the sender intended it. A reader’s prag- 
matic competence allows for comprehen- 
sion of an author’s intended meaning and 
purpose. Adapting to the interactional en- 
vironment established by the author is a 
pragmatic skill and a vital part of reading 
for meaning (Gordon Pershey, 2000). 

Syntactic abilities have an impact on 
the pragmatics of language comprehen- 
sion. Receptive pragmatic language pro- 
cessing is dependent upon understanding 
the purposes and intents of other speak- 
ers. Pragmatic language ability influences 
how well listeners follow along when 
they need to process an extended series of 
verbal messages, which means that they 
are processing syntax at length, sentence 
by sentence. Older children and teens 
need to be able to understand speakers’ 
lengthy messages that contain multiple 


syntactic forms per utterance. The length 
and complexity of these messages require 
simultaneous syntactic and pragmatic 
interpretations. 

Pragmatic meaning and intention 
are generally driven by the circumstances 
under which a message, often called “a 
text,” is shared. Pragmatic intention un- 
derlies all contexts where language is 
used and where a “text,” meaning a lis- 
tener’s or reader’s interpretation, is cre- 
ated (cf. Rosenblatt, 1978). Pragmatic 
skill involves the use of communicative 
symbols in context in order to convey 
beliefs, knowledge, and intents and to meet 
the needs of the communicative situation. 
Semiotics, which is the study of how peo- 
ple use and interpret signs and symbols 
as cultural phenomena, considers how 
meaning is conveyed by users’ choices in 
semantics, syntax, and pragmatics (“Se- 
miotics,” 2021). These pragmatic sym- 
bols can be conveyed by paralinguistics 
of speech and intonations of voice, by 
manually produced signs and gestures, 
facial expressions, body postures, body 
language, and even by apparel and other 
consumer goods, hairstyles, and anything 
else that sends a message about a speaker. 
Text is processed when a person is listen- 
ing to the lyrics of a song, viewing visual 
symbols and pictures (still or moving), 
and interpreting punctuation or graphic 
notations. 

Sometimes SLPs focus their inter- 
pretation of pragmatics solely upon how 
well a person demonstrates social skills. 
Social behavior is just a small subset of 
pragmatic language. Pragmatic language 
entails far more than just conversational 
participation, politeness routines, and so- 
cial courtesies. Pragmatic development is 
a social-cognitive-linguistic phenomenon 
(Hymes, 1971; Prutting, 1982). Pragmatic 
language competence brings together nu- 
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merous interrelated cognitive-linguistic 
and social processes. Sometimes pragmat- 
ics is regarded as the domain of language 
that is taught by adults in order to culti- 
vate a “well-socialized child” (as stated by 
Jean Berko Gleason in the WGBH televi- 
sion program Baby Talk, 1985). This is true, 
but this cannot be accomplished by teach- 
ing rote phrasing of “please” and “thank 
you.” It is the child’s cognitive-linguistic 
skills, along with social insights, that al- 
low pragmatic behaviors to develop and 
to be generalized across communicative 
contexts. Children commonly experience 
both success and failure navigating the so- 
cial field. Smith (1977) and Halliday (1973) 
agreed that children experiment with the 
ability to express their intentions, refining 
what they say and how they say it over 
time. With this refinement, children come 
to know that they should select the words 
and sentence structures that best serve 
their purposes and meet the expectations 
of their listeners (described by Vinson, 
2012, as “linguistic selection”). Having a 
bank of words, sentence structures, and 
paralinguistic behaviors allows children 
to convey messages by nuances of word 
choice, phrasing, expressivity, and tone 
that will lead to social success. 

In the model depicted in Chapter 1, 
Figure 1-1, pragmatic language is referred 
to as “use” (Bloom & Lahey, 1978). Lan- 
guage use interfaces with semantic and 
syntactic skills, such that speakers need 
to craft every message’s syntactic struc- 
ture to impart the message’s purposes 
and intents. The purpose of the following 
discussion of pragmatics is to describe 
the syntactic-pragmatic interface that 
makes this conversational competence 
possible and to explain the origins of this 
competence. 

Pragmatic language competence is 
related to complex social cognitions that 
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enable speakers to perceive the situational 
determinants that allow them to craft a 
purposeful message in a communicative 
context (Fiske & Taylor, 1991; Kunda, 
1999) and then to selectively use (1) the 
essential message functions (i.e., commu- 
nicative purposes); (2) pragmatic cohe- 
sion strategies, so that the topics of their 
successive messages flow together logi- 
cally during a conversation or other form 
of communicative interaction; and (3) par- 
ticipation in a range of different forms of 
discourse, such as conversations, story- 
telling, or classroom instruction (Roth & 
Spekman, 1984). Children are bombarded 
with discourse for hours each day dur- 
ing their preschool and school years, and 
discourse comprehension and production 
are fundamental for school success in all 
grades. For messages to be transmitted 
in a way that promotes understanding, 
a speaker or writer must use appropriate 
message function and cohesion, in order 
that that a comprehensible, contextually 
appropriate discourse might be formed 
(Prutting, 1982). 

Linguistic skill for message formu- 
lation underlies the communicative suc- 
cess of any spoken or written messages. 
Expressive and receptive language com- 
petence involves facility with messages 
that have explicit or implied meanings 
and that are literal or not. Speakers must 
master conventional and unconventional 
language usages within an interchange. 
Words and phrases may have alternative 
meanings, depending on their context. A 
good part of these nuances of expression is de- 
rived from the syntactic arrangement of words 
into phrases and sentences. Self-monitoring 
of the use of the syntax necessary for message 
formulation is an essential component of prag- 
matic competence. Metalinguistic skill pro- 
vides the ability that speakers need to ex- 
amine the syntactic characteristics of their 
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messages and refine their pragmatic and 
syntactic quality. Pragmatic development 
and pragmatic self-monitoring are both 
innate and socially conditioned compe- 
tencies (Kates, 1980). 

Regarding pragmatic language devel- 
opment, with its attendant syntactic and 
metalinguistic capabilities, why is 4 years 
old a magic age? It seems that when typi- 
cally developing children reach the age of 
4 that they efficiently use language and 
become fully participating conversational 
partners. They are pragmatically adept 
and can carry out a number of linguistic 
intents and purposes, going well beyond 
simply talking about the people, objects, 
and places in their immediate circum- 
stances (Halliday, 1973, 1975; Walden & 
Gordon-Pershey, 2014). They can compe- 
tently convey what occurred during events 
and the experiences they have had; can 
explain what common household ma- 
chines, appliances, tools, and gadgets do; 
can argue their points of view and per- 
suade others; can create and discuss imag- 
inative concepts; and can recite nursery 
rhymes and chants and sing numerous 
songs from memory. They display a range 
of feelings and emotions and they can 
comment on their feelings and the feelings 
of others, and then they can act verbally to 
attempt to manipulate others’ feelings by 
consoling, bribing, or other interpersonal 
tactics. They have a sense of humor that 
might be a bit silly for adults to appreci- 
ate, but children who are 4 are known to 
playfully tease, joke, and attempt to create 
riddles. Many children love the element 
of surprise and use surprise as a meaning- 
making device—they might say “Guess 
what? or “You want to know something?” 
They are particularly pragmatically adept 
at heuristic language, meaning they use 
language to find out what other people 


know and to learn from others. Four-year- 
olds notoriously ask a lot of questions and 
seek the reasons behind the circumstances 
that they are experiencing or that others 
tell them about. Rounding out this prag- 
matic development, their communica- 
tive acts advance beyond conversational 
exchanges, and they not only converse 
but also narrate to describe events they 
have experienced and use expository lan- 
guage to discuss information and facts 
(Westerveld & Vidler, 2016). They build 
up longer communicative exchanges with 
others, sometimes exchanging several ut- 
terances to discuss a topic. To accomplish 
all of these communicative behaviors, 
they produce declarative, imperative, and 
interrogative utterances (see Chapter 2). 
Adults may be amazed by just how much 
4-year-olds understand about pragmat- 
ics. It’s ironic that adults may need to find 
ways to keep children from hearing and 
understanding adult-to-adult messages 
that the children would be better off not 
hearing, and these adult evasions seem to 
make the children instantly interested in 
the conversation. For example, 4-year-olds 
may not know how to spell, but their prag- 
matic knowledge is such that they may 
know when adults are spelling the words 
that they’d rather have children not hear. 
Considering pragmatic capabilities alone, 
4-year-olds have become magically skillful 
communicators! 

Because mature speakers are adept 
at so many different communicative pur- 
poses, they require an array of more ad- 
vanced syntactic forms to convey their 
messages (Leonard & Fey, 1991; Skarakis- 
Doyle & Mentis, 1991). The influential 
nature of pragmatics in this relationship 
between the pragmatic and syntactic 
domains of language warrants a visual 
representation. Recall that Figure 1-1 in 
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Figure 3-1. A functional linguistics perspective on syntax. 


Chapter 1 depicts syntax, semantics, and 
pragmatics as three coequal domains of 
language that interface. However, if, as 
posited by SFL, it can be argued that func- 
tion drives the refinement of form (see 
Halliday 1973, 1975), Figure 1-1 would 
not show how pragmatics propels the 
development and use of syntax. To illus- 
trate pragmatic intention as the driving 
purpose behind the use of syntactic form, 
Figure 3-1 offers a reconfiguration of Fig- 
ure 1-1. In Figure 3-1, conceived from a 
functional linguistics perspective, the 
intention of this illustration, when read 
from the top down to the bottom, is to 
show that the relationship between prag- 
matics and the other language domains 
arises due to somewhat of a provocation 
by the pragmatic domain, rather than as 
an interface of the three domains. Read- 
ing the figure from the bottom to the top, 
syntax and semantics are diagrammed as 


being employed to contribute to achieving 
overarching pragmatic purposes, but the 
relationship is not entirely directional and 
remains reciprocal. However, while the 
form and content domains are considered 
individually, each is ultimately considered 
in relationship to pragmatic language. It 
might be a bit of an exaggeration to say that 
syntax and semantics subsist in the service 
of pragmatics, since the operations of the 
three domains are reciprocal, and having 
knowledge of certain words or sentences 
might inspire or allow speakers to enact 
certain intents that they could not enact if 
they did not have the necessary vocabu- 
lary or syntactic forms. In recognition of 
the preeminence of pragmatic competence 
and its connection with the development 
and growth of syntax (Skarakis-Doyle & 
Mentis, 1991), the following sections of 
this chapter offer detailed descriptions of 
the pragmatic language domain. 
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The Cognitive Processes Underlying 
Pragmatic Competence 


Pragmatic ability involves the interface of 
language and cognition. Cognitive proper- 
ties, including reasoning, attention, mem- 
ory, and background knowledge related 
to the subject under discussion and to the 
interactional circumstances at hand, are 
brought to bear to comprehend and use 
language. Psychosocial variables, includ- 
ing personality, attitudes, and personal 
experiences, as well as societal expecta- 
tions and cultural expectations, contribute 
to how language is understood and used 
pragmatically. Pragmatic competence in- 
volves a kind of conceptual multitasking, 
which arises from flexible thinking and 
careful self-monitoring during commu- 
nicative interactions. Receptive language 
processing is an example of this cognitive- 
linguistic multitasking. A listener attends 
to what a speaker says and then, to com- 
prehend the message, instantly applies 
what the listener already knows about 
the topic and how the listener feels about 
the topic, while also determining the 
speaker’s purpose and intentions. What 
the listener knows and feels have been de- 
rived from previous learning experiences 
and were psychologically, socially, and/ 
or culturally conditioned. The listener’s 
reply conveys his or her own purposes 
and intents, which are mediated by his or 
her knowledge, psychological makeup, 
and perceptions of the social and cultural 
expectations that need to be brought to 
bear during the interchange. All of that 
linguistic processing will require careful 
syntactic selections. (The importance of 
prior knowledge in reading comprehen- 
sion is discussed in Chapter 5.) 

While pragmatic language is often 
described as the social use of language 
(Vinson, 2012), speakers or listeners can 


socialize only if they can learn, think about, 
attend to, remember, and self-monitor 
concepts and behaviors that are informa- 
tional, psychological, interpersonal, soci- 
etal, and cultural in nature. The speaker 
and listener must be able to conform to 
the communicative context on two levels: 
first, the situational context for communi- 
cation and, second, the linguistic contexts 
that the interchange creates, meaning, being 
responsive to the types of words, phrases, 
sentences, and nonverbal communications 
that are needed (Moats, 2000). Paralinguis- 
tic and nonverbal behaviors accompany 
spoken messages, and, similarly, a com- 
municator’s tone and attitude can be im- 
parted in written messages through word- 
ing, punctuation, or print conventions, 
such as large or bold type, all of which are 
interpreted cognitively and semiotically. 


Pragmatic Language Purposes: 
Ideational, Interpersonal, and 
Textual 


Pragmatic purposes can be found in all 
contexts where language is used. Within 
the study of pragmatics, three purposes 
for language are explored: the ideational 
purpose (i.e., the mental functions that 
process experience and govern logic), the 
interpersonal purpose of language (for 
communication with other persons [and, 
arguably, with animals]), and the textual 
purpose (the internal organization and com- 
municative nature of a verbal text—a con- 
versation, a monologue, a script, or a written 
passages) (Teich, 1999). The textual pur- 
pose is to produce a text, along with con- 
siderations for the structural properties of 
the text. The structure is part of the mean- 
ing of a text, as is described in Chapter 6. 

To further describe each of these three 
purposes, the ideational purpose gov- 
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erns individuals’ access to their cognitive 
storehouses of concepts and ideas. An 
individual’s receptive language process- 
ing of the pragmatic intents inherent in 
the messages produced by other people 
is dependent upon the capacity to men- 
tally generate ideational purposes and 
then ascribe these purposes to others, 
even when the speakers do not explicitly 
state them. Part of cognitive development 
in the preschool years is to develop pre- 
suppositional skills. Children develop the 
ability to be able to think about what an- 
other person might be thinking. Listeners 
can presuppose what speakers’ pragmatic 
purposes might be. In this way, a listener 
is thinking about what a speaker might be 
intending to communicate, perhaps even 
before the communication occurs, and 
certainly during the communicative inter- 
change. Presuppositional ability is related 
to how children develop a theory of mind 
(Baron-Cohen et al., 1985), meaning, the 
developmental awareness that other peo- 
ple have different thoughts, perspectives, 
and frames of reference than the child has 
himself or herself. Ideational purposes 
tend to be rather general and consistent 
across communication settings, and many 
ideational purposes become predictable 
and routine. Listeners replicate common 
ideational purposes on demand, for in- 
stance, knowing that others are offering 
greetings, expressing their wants and 
needs, or issuing directives. Expressively, 
ideational purposes allow speakers to be- 
have consistently and logically. Speakers 
do not have to generate new ideational 
purposes for each communication inter- 
change. This would suggest that a rep- 
ertoire of syntactic constructions would 
be maintained and reused during routine 
communicative exchanges. 

As Bloom and Lahey (1978) outlined, 
the ideational purpose includes using 
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language as an intrapersonal processing 
mechanism, where language is used in the 
mind to think and to problem solve. In- 
ner language, sometimes called “private 
speech,” has a mathetic purpose, with 
“mathetic” meaning “learning” (in con- 
trast with “didactic”: having the purpose 
of teaching). Language can function to 
support perception, as when seeing some- 
thing unfamiliar prompts the thought or 
the utterance “What is that?” and subse- 
quent verbal speculation as to what it is. 
Thinking is verbally mediated; individu- 
als have a fund of verbal information, 
which is purposefully and intentionally 
accessed. Pragmatic intent is discernable 
even within one’s own thoughts. Mathetic 
competence allows speakers and listeners 
to communicate not only about events be- 
ing experienced in the here-and-now. Us- 
ing language to discuss events out of the 
here-and-now (be that past or future, or 
conceptual information that has little or 
no relationship to lived-through experi- 
ences, also known a decontextualized or 
displaced information) is a mathetic act. 
The interpersonal purpose pertains to 
the use of language in interactive contexts. 
Here, too, a repertoire of syntactic con- 
structions would serve frequent interper- 
sonal patterns well. The textual purpose 
allows speakers to create a monologue or 
conversation and allows writers to fabri- 
cate texts. The syntactic arrangement of 
the elements of grammatical form within 
every message serves as part of the effort 
to create a text that conveys an intended 
meaning. The interpersonal and textual 
purposes of language rest upon the as- 
sumption that a message derives its mean- 
ing from how it exists in the context of a 
spoken or written communicative inter- 
change. Pragmatic meaning and intention 
are generally driven by the circumstances 
under which the message is shared. 
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Communicative Acts and 
Their Syntactic Properties 


Communicative acts, meaning messages’ 
purposes, intents, or functions, are en- 
acted by speakers’ use of words, sen- 
tences, and other communicative sym- 
bols. Speakers’ intents are characterized 
so that their functions and forms can be 
analyzed. Some typologize for character- 
izing communicative acts are described in 
this section. Careful understanding of the 
breadth of communicative acts can help 
SLPs design functional grammatic and 
syntactic interventions that will provide 
the language forms needed to express 
these communicative acts. 

Skinner (1957, 1986) proposed that 
children develop propositional units of 
language in response to three sets of stim- 
uli: (1) internal, generally physiological, 
stimuli; (2) external or environmental 
stimuli; and (3) one’s own prior verbal be- 
haviors, where the stimulus is a previous 
utterance and the subsequent verbal re- 
sponse is enacted in order to expand upon 
one’s own prior utterance. Skinner limited 
the impetus for the development of ver- 
bal behaviors to these three main causes, 
and, in this model, all language output is 
produced in response to these stimuli (see 
a more complete explanation in Hegde & 
Maul, 2006). 

Skinner’s framework for analysis of 
early language proposed that there are six 
observable propositional language behav- 
iors that arise in cause-and-effect cycles. 
These categories of behaviors are called 
“functional units,” which in behaviorist 
terminology means a cause-and-effect 
relationship. While Skinner’s categories 
of message types are not a pragmatic ty- 
pology per se, children’s development of 
these propositional language behaviors 
is relevant to the discussion of pragmatic 


skill. Skinner’s functional units of verbal 
behaviors are a typology for describing 
language in use. 

Hegde and Maul (2006) summarized 
Skinner’s functional units of verbal be- 
haviors as including mands, tacts, echoics, 
intraverbals, autoclitics, and textuals. Mands 
are demands, whether they are phrased 
as direct commands or indirect requests. 
Mands are driven by internal and external 
needs. Skinner stated that the action the 
utterance demands supplies the reinforce- 
ment the speaker is seeking. The child 
who says, “Cookie, please,” is reinforced 
by receiving a cookie. The adult who says, 
“Don’t step on that broken glass!” is re- 
inforced by averting an injury to another 
person. 

Tacts are descriptions and comments 
about the environment. Tacts are not pro- 
duced in order to meet an immediate 
need. To tact is to share an observation or 
experience with another person in a some- 
what disinterested way, but generally a 
speaker is seeking social reinforcement 
as revealed by positive listener reactions, 
such as approval, praise, sympathy, com- 
panionship, or agreement with the speak- 
er’s own opinions. An example of a tact 
is, “What a heat wave we’re having!” and 
the tact response is, “A great day for the 
beach!” A tact ends when the reinforcing 
comment is offered by the conversational 
partner. The speaker needs no further 
reinforcement. 

Social media posts are often tacts. 
Posts that show off a picture and a mes- 
sage about a new haircut, a cute kitten, or 
successfully cooking a special recipe for 
dinner have become the tacts of millions 
of people’s social media personalities. 
Creating posts is an enjoyable communi- 
cative act and is therefore intrinsically re- 
inforcing, and the recognition from other 
people that the post garners is an extrinsic 
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reinforcer, with these both being the rein- 
forcers that elicit subsequently more post- 
ing. Posting to social media can be an im- 
portant practical communication skill for 
SLPs to help students acquire. The syntax 
of social media posts is a written language 
skill that is based on the pragmatic de- 
mands of this context. Crafting writing to 
achieve these types of contemporary, ev- 
eryday message functions is discussed in 
Chapter 6. 

Echoics are responses that echo, par- 
tially echo, or paraphrase the initial verbal 
stimulus. When an adult models an utter- 
ance for a child, the intent is to stimulate 
an imitation or an approximate imita- 
tion. The adult hopes to be able to fade 
out the modeling so that the child can 
use the words or phrases independently 
on another occasion in another context. 
For competent language users, echoics 
help listeners process information (e.g., 
a listener repeats exactly when a speaker 
says, “Turn left onto Lee Road then right 
on Fairmount Boulevard” or clarifies with 
a partial echo, “Left on Lee, right on Fair- 
mount”). Amand is followed by an echoic. 
To show agreement, a tact is followed by 
an echoic (e.g., “That’s the best show on 
TV!” provokes, “It’s the best show.”). 

Intraverbals are messages caused by 
a speaker’s own prior messages. What 
the speaker has said serves to stimulate 
the speaker’s next message. In prag- 
matic language terms, this is referred to 
as adding elaboration or complexity to 
a message. The category of intraverbals 
accounts for the use of familiar language 
units and is therefore composed of prag- 
matic, semantic, and syntactic elements. 
There are several types of utterances 
that are intraverbals and several types of 
contexts that warrant intraverbals. Reci- 
tations (e.g., automatic language, such 
as reciting the alphabet, or overlearned 
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familiar text, such as the Pledge of Alle- 
giance), common word pairs (“black and 
white,” “back and forth”), and proverbs 
and figures of speech are all intraverbals. 
The initial part of the language unit serves 
as the stimulus, and the continuation of 
the unit is the speaker’s response. An SLP 
may ask a child to count by modeling, “1, 
2,....” The child’s production of “1, 2,” 
is an echo and then the child’s “3, 4,” and 
the continuation of the counting is an in- 
traverbal. For competent language users, 
a fund of information that is spoken about 
at length is categorized as intraverbal lan- 
guage. It is more than echoing what has 
been memorized or reciting overlearned 
information. Intraverbals account for 
“thinking on one’s feet.” Once the mes- 
sage has begun, it serves as a stimulus so 
that the speaker can produce the rest of 
the communication. 

Autoclitics use linguistic elements to 
refine messages and provide additional 
information. Autoclitics allow speakers to 
use morphemes and syntactic and gram- 
matical constructions to make a point. For 
example, inflectional morphemes, such as 
plural -s, allow a speaker to change mean- 
ing. The autoclitic morpheme modifies 
the tact “My dog” to “My dogs.” In be- 
haviorist terms, the autoclitics use gram- 
matical elements to refer to the aspects of 
the environment that are the stimuli for 
the speaker’s verbal behavior. If the envi- 
ronment features two dogs, the autoclitic 
plural -s morpheme needs to be used in 
response. Autoclitics signify quantity 
(e.g., dogs), time (“He was seen earlier”), 
and degree, strength, or magnitude (“very 
much”). Autoclitics may signal that a tact 
is false or questionable (“I did not see it, 
but Jessie said she kissed Mike last night.”) 
or may signal that a speaker’s tact is eva- 
sive (“You wouldn’t catch me saying that 
the boss is a liar.”). The autoclitic forms 
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serve a speaker’s intended communica- 
tive functions and semantic meanings. 
Textuals are responses that are pro- 
voked by the characteristics of written 
language. The print stimulus controls the 
reader’s verbal responses. Whether a text 
is read aloud or silently, the print stimu- 
lates the reader to say the words that are 
written, stop at the periods, and intone 
the questions that are marked. Textual 
responses follow from the conventions 
of print that a reader has learned, mean- 
ing that textuals occur when readers 
have learned the meaning of the printed 
stimuli and know the expected responses. 
In recent years, within the study of tex- 
tuals as cognitive phenomena, attention 
has turned to how textual responses may 
change depending upon the format in 
which the print is presented. Computer 
technologies have made it possible for 
whole new classifications of textual re- 
sponses to emerge. Electronic print on the 
screens of computers, tablets, and smart- 
phones has caused readers to touch print, 
using their fingertips or mouse pointers, 
to respond to print in ways that were 
never called for when print was simply 
ink on paper. Today’s readers are increas- 
ingly being expected to provide physi- 
cal or verbal textual responses because 
sources of electronic print are designed to 
be interactive. Graphical user interfaces 
(GUIs) are the graphical icons that read- 
ers have to understand and use to retrieve 
and activate text. Being able to use print 
means being able to selectively point and 
click, which is a far more complicated set 
of skills than just being able to open a pa- 
per book. Some electronic print and GUIs 
are designed to control the electronic de- 
vices themselves, such as the icons that 
users tap to open software applications 
(“apps”). The electronic print and graphi- 
cal stimuli can control the readers’ textual 


responses in new and increasing ways 
that include verbal, visual, and tactile re- 
sponses. Reading comprehension has ex- 
panded to include the ability to respond 
to the interactive properties of the text 
formats being read. 

In conclusion, behaviorism as an ap- 
proach to speech-language interventions 
is sometimes difficult to reconcile with an 
emphasis on the development of commu- 
nicative competence, as these can be con- 
trasting positions. Skinner’s propositional 
units have had an influence on how some 
SLPs stimulate semantic and syntactic 
development. When an SLP stimulates a 
child to echo the model “doll” while nam- 
ing a picture of a doll, presumably the 
ultimate purpose would be for the child 
to later independently mand “doll” as a 
request for the toy, or to tact “doll” as a 
comment about a present or absent doll. 
Behavioristic techniques have heavily 
influenced how SLPs provide speech- 
language services, but behaviorism dis- 
counts the notion of pragmatic insight. 
Behaviorism doesn’t account for how chil- 
dren would spontaneously transition the 
use of a linguistic symbol across message 
functions, in this case from echo to request 
or comment. The behaviorist view is that 
if a child internalizes the label during a 
drill and response naming paradigm, the 
child will use the label to seek reinforce- 
ment of a need that provokes a mand (the 
child wants the doll) or a tact (the child 
wants to receive verbal praise for talking 
about the doll). 

It seems to be behaviorism’s con- 
ceptual and procedural oversight to ex- 
pect that an SLP can train a child to use 
the word “doll” in the context of labeling 
when the desired outcome is actually that 
the child would spontaneously use “doll” 
to request or comment. Decontextualized 
drill misses the important consideration 
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that children need to learn words and 
forms within the contexts where it would 
be reinforcing to use the words and forms. 
If pragmatic competence in requesting 
and commenting is desired, it would be 
beneficial to provide these communica- 
tive opportunities as intrinsic reinforce- 
ments, rather than to expect that a sticker 
or some other extrinsic reinforcer that is 
awarded following a naming drill would 
inspire the child to transition to the de- 
sired functional pragmatic outcomes, 
without any direct teaching, on another 
occasion. Language practice needs to oc- 
cur in situations that can enact the desired 
pragmatic outcomes. Interventions would 
help the child develop the cognitive- 
linguistic insight, albeit most likely an un- 
conscious insight, into the occasions when 
saying “doll” will result in a functionally 
reinforcing outcome. To evoke Figure 3-1, 
semantics would be developed in the ser- 
vice of pragmatics. 


Typologies of Message Function 
and Their Syntactic Properties 


Other pragmatic typologies that focus 
on the applied study of pragmatic in- 
tent have arisen from speech act theory 
(Austin, 1962). Austin was interested in 
discovering how speakers select and use 
words to fashion utterances that carry a 
speaker’s intended aims, impact, or effect. 
Austin set out to label as many speech acts 
as possible. Speech act theory established 
a base of over 10,000 pragmatic intents 
in English. However, a theoretical un- 
derstanding of 10,000 speech acts would 
not be likely have a workable application 
to practical contexts. Austin, as well as 
Searle (1975), devised alternate methods 
of classifying speech acts into manage- 
able taxonomies that could be usable in 
the fields of child language development, 
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second language instruction, anthropol- 
ogy, ethnography, or literary criticism 
(Flowerdew, 1990). 

Following this lead, many research- 
ers proposed taxonomies of message func- 
tion that collapsed the many speech acts 
into categories of meaningful purpose 
and intent (as described by Ninio et al., 
1994; Ogilvie, 1984). Message functions 
label intent but also reflect the various 
cognitive, linguistic, and social competen- 
cies necessary for communication. Ninio 
and Snow (1996), for example, provided a 
comprehensive description of codification 
schemes that serve either to isolate or to 
synthesize the social, cognitive, linguistic, 
procedural, cultural, and developmental 
properties of messages. 

Researchers have explored the de- 
velopmental sequence of the emergence 
of speech acts (Dore, 1974, 1975, 1977a, 
1977b; Dore et al., 1978; Jose, 1988). SLPs 
use this developmental information to de- 
termine whether children have attained 
the use of the message functions that are 
needed for communication (see Duchan 
et al., 1994; Gallagher & Prutting, 1983, 
1991; McTear & Conti-Ramsden, 1992). 
Dore (1974) and Halliday (1975) offered 
two of the most common codification 
schemes for determining whether chil- 
dren are developing the use of message 
functions. Notice how both of these cat- 
egorization schemes for message function 
bear some resemblance to Skinner’s func- 
tional units of verbal behavior. 

Dore proposed two levels of com- 
plexity within the development of mes- 
sage function. Children begin their use 
of pragmatic intent by using primitive 
speech acts (see Table 3-1) in their bab- 
bling and jargoning, when they appear 
to be calling for someone, protesting, or 
repeating adults but they are not yet us- 
ing true words. Then, early use of words 
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and phrases conveys these pragmatic in- 
tents. For example, first intents may be to 
call out for “mama.” The use of “no” is an 
answer to an adult question or a protest. 
Children then progress to using conversa- 
tional speech acts (see Table 3-1). How- 
ever, it is important to know that use of 
primitive speech acts and conversational 
speech acts overlaps and co-occurs. Ac- 
quisition of a greater variety of intents is a 
gradual process and may extend through 
the preschool period. It is not as if chil- 
dren master all of the primitive acts, then 
master all of the conversational acts in a 


discrete order. Since the conversational 
acts carry more interactional complex- 
ity, the sum and substance of the primi- 
tive acts emerge first. As children become 
more adept at using more words and 
longer phrases, the conversational acts 
can be conveyed. But the primitive acts 
continue to be used while the conversa- 
tional acts are being integrated and even 
after the conversational acts have been at- 
tained. Notably, some children with im- 
paired language do not progress beyond 
use of the primitive speech acts or have 
limited use of the conversational acts. For 


Table 3-1. Dore’s Primitive Speech Acts and Conversational Speech Acts 


Primitive Speech Acts 


Labeling: Children say the names of objects, people, animals, places, etc. 


Example: (Pointing to a toy car) “Car.” 


Repeating: Children repeat all or part of what others say. 


Example: (Mother says, “Time for a bath.”) “Bath.” 


Answers to adult questions or bids 


Example: (Father asks, “Would you like to go outside?”) “Go on the swing.” 


Requesting action 


Example: (Outside on a swing) “Push me.” 


Requesting answer 
Example: “What’s that?” 


Calling 


Example: (Running toward the room where Mother is) “Mommy!” 


Protesting 


Example: (Mother says, “Time for a bath.”) “No!” 


Practicing 


Example: Child talks rotely (counting, saying the alphabet, reciting a rhyme; may 
be repetitive or unrelated to the situation; may be when talking to himself or herself 
while playing; could be for humor or self-amusement) 
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Table 3-1. continued 


Statement of rules, procedures, definitions, emotions, beliefs, mental states, internal 
events 


Example: “No, this car goes first.” “No, I think it goes here.” 


Acknowledgment of a request by approving or disapproving 
Example: “Yeah, you can have a turn.” 


Organizational device (to open or close a conversation; introduce or change a topic; 
seek attention; politeness markers; backchannel feedback? within an interchange) 


Example: “You know what | got?” 
Performative (protest, complain, humor/playfulness, warning) 


Example: “I bet you can’t find me!” 


aBackchannel feedback (Garvey, 1984) refers to remarks that are made to keep the flow of a 
conversation going. “Uh-huh,” “Right,” “Yeah,” “Mmmm,” are commonly used. These messages 
have intent, but they are also cohesive devices. 


the development of these speech acts to 
proceed, children need to employ the syn- 
tactic capabilities described throughout 
Chapter 2. 

The Dore typology is useful for the 
study of children’s language but is not 
applicable after the preschool period. 
Importantly, Halliday (1973, 1975), as 
founder of the school of thought known 
as systemic functional linguistics (SFL, or 
systemic functional grammar), detailed 


seven discrete categories of message function 
that are evident in the language of children 
and that can continue to be applicable to 
examining the message intents of mature 
speakers throughout the life span. 
Halliday (1975, p. 7) described lan- 
guage development as a process by which 
children gradually “learn how to mean.” 
A child’s interactions with others have 
meaning, and experiential meaning pro- 
vokes language. Children’s initial language 
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Table 3-2. Halliday’s Functions of Language 


Instrumental: Children use language to satisfy a personal need and to get things 


done. 


Example: “I want a toy.” 


Regulatory: Children use language to control the behavior of others. 


Example: “Buy me a toy now, Mommy.” 


Interactional: Children use language to get along with others. 


Example: “You want to play?” 


Personal: Children use language to tell about themselves. 


Example: “I’m running fast. I’m gonna win.” 


Heuristic: Children use language to find out about things, to learn things. 


Example: “What are those cats doing?” 


Imaginative: Children use language to pretend, to make believe. 


Example: “Let’s play spaceman.” 


Informative: Children use language to communicate something for the information 
of others. (Sometimes referred to as the Representational function) 


Example: “Ill tell you how this game works.” 


development is based on experience: 
What can be said reflects what can be 
done. Language is learned when it is func- 
tionally related to experience. Table 3-2 
lists Halliday’s message functions and 
provides examples of child utterances 
that express each function. The functions 
progress in developmental complexity in 
the order they are listed (Ogilvie, 1984), 
with simple Instrumental language first 
used to satisfy wants and needs, mov- 
ing on to social courtesies, greetings, and 
farewells coded as Interactional language, 
culminating in the Imaginative and Infor- 
mative functions that require children to 
have the cognitive capacity to take on per- 
spectives outside of their own frames of 
reference. Imaginative language requires 


thinking about an alternate reality. In- 
formative language requires providing 
information that the child presupposes 
that another person needs to know and 
entails communicating expository infor- 
mation. Speakers and writers need ad- 
vanced grammatical and syntactic forms 
to enact Halliday’s advanced functions of 
language. Halliday’s message functions 
are applied in Chapter 6 where writing 
for communicative purposes is discussed. 

Smith (1994) added three message 
functions to Halliday’s list. These are 
more complex functions that occur in 
mature oral language and often in writ- 
ten language. The functions are divertive 
(e.g., puns, jokes, riddles, etc.; potentially, 
this could be considered an extension 
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of Dore’s performatives and/or Halli- 
day’s imaginative function), authoritative 
(also called contractual; describing how 
some conditions must be, with statutes, 
laws, regulations, rules, contracts, agree- 
ments, and schedules, etc., which is pri- 
marily both regulatory and informative), 
and perpetuating (recording the past with 
diaries, notes, records, histories, scores, 
notes, meeting minutes, and inscriptions, 
etc., which is largely informative and 
personal). 

Stewart (1987) described how SLPs 
can integrate metalinguistic awareness 
of message functions within literacy in- 
terventions. Message function and meta- 
pragmatic awareness of message func- 
tions, as related to reading comprehension 
and written language enhancement, are 
discussed in Chapters 5 and 6. 


Pragmatic Cohesion 


Pragmatic cohesion refers to how speak- 
ers or writers manage the transitions be- 
tween utterances or messages (Roth & 
Spekman, 1984). Cohesion describes how 
communication partners sequence and 
connect utterances to build meaning over 
the duration of an entire discourse. A dis- 
course is the entirety of any communica- 
tive interaction, such as a conversation or 
an exchange of text messages or emails. 
A discourse also may be a lengthier mes- 
sage constructed by a sole communicator, 
as in the case of a written report, a novel, 
an advertisement, a poem, or song lyr- 
ics. Table 3-3 summarizes the elements of 
pragmatic cohesion. 

Pragmatic cohesion, also known as 
pragmatic coherence or pragmatic contin- 
gency, means that the individual utterances 
or messages within a discourse build logi- 
cally upon one another to make a coherent 
point that is shared by the communicative 
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participants, be that between conversation 
partners, or a lecturer and an audience, 
or a writer and a reader. Communicative 
interchanges cohere when the verbal and/ 
or nonverbal signals that are exchanged 
join together to support meaning making. 
The utterances or parts of a message link 
together in a coherent fashion to maintain 
or to shift topics and to allow the discourse 
to progress. In conversation, lapses in co- 
hesion, where communication partners 
digress from topic or have illogical leaps 
from idea to idea, need to be repaired so 
that a focused interaction can resume. 
Contingent communication utilizes ap- 
propriate message intents. Questions, 
comments, requests, self-disclosures (per- 
sonal language), humor, and other mes- 
sage functions are used at the right junc- 
tures of the conversation. Some studies 
have attempted to determine whether use 
of pragmatic contingency behaviors could 
identify differences between children with 
typical language development and chil- 
dren with language impairment (Prutting, 
1982; Prutting & Kirchner, 1987). 

One way to explain the concept of 
pragmatic coherence is to offer a nonex- 
ample of when messages do not cohere. A 
simple example of a lapse in pragmatic co- 
herence is where one conversational part- 
ner asks, “What time is it?” and the other 
conversational partner answers, “My 
birthday is November 10th.” This obvious 
non sequitur shows two messages that do 
not logically cohere. Roth and Spekman 
(1984) proposed that cohesion means that 
a speaker is obliged to try to structure a 
message that is in relation to the needs of 
the listener. This goes beyond simply an- 
swering the question that is asked. Three 
central verbal behaviors that demonstrate 
pragmatic coherence are presuppositional 
skills, contributing to a conversation, and 
topic skills. 
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Table 3-3. Pragmatic Cohesion 


Messages build logically upon one another 


e The speaker can hold the conversational floor 


e The speaker’s successive utterances build message elaboration and message 


complexity 


e The speaker can take conversational turns with conversational participants 


e The speaker can supply backchannel feedback 


Memory for communication 


e The speaker recalls what all conversational participants have said (including 


the speaker himself or herself) 


Presupposition 


e The conversational partners have shared background knowledge and 


experiences 


e The conversational partners share perceptions of the current interactional 


context 


e Theory of Mind (the conversational partners are aware that their own 
presuppositions may differ from others’ presuppositions) 


Topic skills 
e Topic choice 
Topic introduction 
Topic development 
Topic maintenance 
Topic shift 
Topic closure 


Roth and Spekman (1984) proposed 
that cohesion is integrally related to pre- 
supposition. To presuppose is to make an as- 
sumption about what another person knows, 
believes, feels, or has experienced. People 
may try to make an informed presuppo- 
sition by attempting to determine some- 
thing about the characteristics and experi- 
ences of another person—to identify what 
is mutual between themselves and others. 
The shared presuppositions between con- 
versational partners will vary depend- 


ing upon the amount of knowledge and 
experience they have in common. They 
may have a shared recent past or a shared 
long history together; they may have 
frequent or infrequent contact with one 
another; they may have a shared fam- 
ily, community, or culture; or they may 
have no connections beyond sharing the 
present moment. People often hope that 
any shared context would increase the 
likelihood that presupposition between 
speakers would be multiplied. The pro- 
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verbial “strangers on a train” may strike 
up an intricate conversation about train 
travel because their mutual presupposi- 
tions about past experiences riding trains 
allow for common ground. 

The pragmatic ability to craft mes- 
sages so that a speaker may communicate 
with others with whom they either do 
or do not share presuppositions is a lan- 
guage skill that is based on social cogni- 
tions regarding situational determinants. 
Communicators use overt or covert strate- 
gies to determine the existence of other 
persons’ shared presuppositional knowl- 
edge. There might be a fine pragmatic line 
between establishing mutual presupposi- 
tions and prying or asking personal ques- 
tions. Sometimes it may be more situation- 
ally appropriate and logical to presume 
that another person has presuppositional 
knowledge, because asking questions 
about people’s background knowledge 
may be considered rude or condescending. 

Children with impaired language 
may have difficulty formulating presup- 
positional judgments. As with the ex- 
amples just given, their presuppositional 
errors may appear to be non sequiturs, 
or they may seem evasive, or they may 
look like they are stating the obvious, be- 
ing redundant, or talking down to others. 
Language intervention sometimes targets 
helping children navigate the differing 
contexts where presuppositional judg- 
ments need to be made so that communi- 
cative interchanges can cohere and so that 
they can meet the needs of their listeners. 
Applicable grammatical and syntactic 
skills are needed for formulating presup- 
positional judgments. 

Cohesion skill makes it possible for 
speakers to contribute to a conversation 
and to hold and share the conversational 
floor. Concurrently, as speakers judge 
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how to produce an adequate length of 
utterance and gauge the length their con- 
versational turns, they are judging how 
to build upon what has been said by ev- 
eryone in the conversation and may be 
leading the way to what will be said later 
in the conversation. Pragmatically com- 
petent speakers produce messages that 
are contingent to the messages of other 
participants in the conversation, so that 
a topic is developed by the participants 
as they share ideas in a logical fashion. 
Successful speakers have adequate atten- 
tion and memory to store and retrieve the 
content of the conversation, both the mes- 
sages that have been said by the speak- 
ers themselves and by the conversation 
partners. Competent cohesion means that 
speakers are contingent to what others 
have said and to their own prior contribu- 
tions to the conversation. Their messages 
logically build upon what they have said 
earlier in the conversation. They proceed 
with elaboration or can rephrase or sum- 
marize their earlier points; they speak 
without too much self-repetition and 
without self-contradiction. Speakers can 
reintroduce topics that have been covered 
before when clarification or elaboration 
are necessary. Cohesion skill is therefore 
dependent upon memory for communica- 
tion, that is, the ability to retain and recall 
the substance of a discourse. 

Along with contributing to a con- 
versation, speakers must be able to sur- 
render the conversational floor. This may 
involve comprehending verbal or nonver- 
bal signals that another person would like 
to speak. On the other hand, sometimes 
speakers have to use strategies to bring 
another person into a conversation, often 
by asking them a question. These skills 
contribute to adequate conversational 
turn-taking. 
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Topic-related pragmatic skills are the 
sum and substance of cohesion. Cohesion 
skill is integral to starting a communica- 
tive interchange, which involves topic 
choice and topic introduction. A speaker 
who introduces a topic at the right time 
and in the right place is producing mes- 
sages that are appropriate to the conver- 
sational setting. It could be said that the 
messages cohere to the setting, as opposed 
to being out of place and not cohering to 
the expectations for the setting. The topic 
choice should cohere to what has already 
occurred or what could reasonably occur 
in the conversational setting. Topic intro- 
duction occurs at the beginning of a con- 
versation or in mid-conversation when a 
prior topic has reached closure. Continuing 
a conversation is a primary function of co- 
hesion skill. To carry on a conversation in- 
volves topic development, topic maintenance, 
and topic shifting, as well as conversational 
turn-taking and contributing backchannel 
feedback. Ending an interchange, which 
requires appropriate topic closure, ties up 
the conversational threads so that the dis- 
cussion is complete, or signals that the 
topic will be continued at a later time. 

The implications of pragmatic co- 
hesion within and across messages are 
applied in Chapter 4 in reference to the 
assessment of children’s oral grammar 
and syntax skills as obtained by language 
sampling of conversational, narrative, 
and expository discourses, as well as in 
Chapter 6, where writing for communica- 
tive purposes is discussed. 


The Pragmatics of Discourse 


A discourse represents the entirety of any 
communication or text. In theory, a stop 
sign or a “no entry” sign may constitute 
a discourse (Hinkel & Fotos, 2002). Typi- 
cally, however, a discourse is a lengthy and 


continuous oral or written verbalization 
by a sole communicator or an exchange 
of verbalizations among participants. Dis- 
course refers to the linguistic mechanisms 
by which human beings interact and to 
the product of human language output. 
In linguistic analyses, a discourse can be 
parsed in terms of its speech acts, sen- 
tences, conversational turns, or any other 
structures of the text—lines, paragraphs, 
chapters, passages, and so on. 

Sachs (2009) reported several stud- 
ies that concluded that young children 
benefit from continuous daily exposure 
to ambient adult discourse during care- 
giving and play. Immersion in caregivers’ 
connected speech promotes the develop- 
ment of communication and language, 
regardless of the caregivers’ interactional 
styles (Bruner, 1978). In other words, 
while high-quality child-directed speech 
is of great value, the quantity of environ- 
mental exposure to connected discourse is 
also important. It appears that tuning in 
to ambient discourse is a universal early 
language skill (Kuhl, 2010). Kuhl posited 
that there is a “social brain” that actively 
apprehends discourse at a very early age. 
It may be that the developing brain needs 
discourse as a priming agent for learning 
the interrelated systems of language, no- 
tably, grammar and syntax in relation to 
word choices, as described in the discus- 
sion of the expansion of semantic relations 
in Chapter 2. Tuning in to discourse may 
prepare the brain for the end goal it needs 
to achieve, that being the production of 
full sentences in connected discourse. 
Kuhl stated that “brain and behavioral 
studies indicate a very complex set of 
interacting brain systems in the initial 
acquisition of language, many of which 
appear to reflect adult language process- 
ing, even early in infancy. . . . In adult- 
hood, language is highly modularized. . . . 
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Infants, however, must begin life with 
brain systems that allow them to acquire 
any and all languages. ... The infant brain 
is exquisitely poised to ‘crack the speech 
code’ ... the speech code requires infants 
to combine a powerful set of domain- 
general computational and cognitive skills 
with their equally extraordinary social 
skills. Thus, the underlying brain systems 
must mutually influence one another dur- 
ing development” (p. 715). The infant’s 
brain appears to need exposure to dis- 
course to develop the specialized but in- 
terrelated domains of language that will 
later contribute to discourse. 

Although Kuhl’s scientific studies 
showed that humans are cognitively and 
linguistically predisposed to process and 
use discourse, comprehending and for- 
mulating discourse can be a significant 
challenge for children with language im- 
pairments. The demands for participation 
in discourse begin early in life. Initially 
adults communicate with infants, tod- 
dlers, and younger preschoolers by using 
child-directed speech (Sachs, 2009), where 
adult input is brief, precise, and immedi- 
ately referential to items and events within 
the present environment, and where the 
child’s response can be uncomplicated. 
But by the time children attend preschool, 
it is beneficial for educators, caregivers, 
and parents to present children with rich, 
stimulating, age-appropriate continuous 
discourse spoken in full sentences of 
varied types (see, for example, the posi- 
tion statement of the National Associa- 
tion for the Education of Young Children 
[NAEYC], 2009, promoting language-rich 
preschool environments). The demands 
for participation in discourse increase dur- 
ing the preschool years, and it is here that 
many children begin to reveal difficul- 
ties learning pragmatic language. There 
is a breakdown in their use of message 
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functions and cohesion strategies and they 
do not progress well into participating 
in interactional play, conversations, and 
enjoying lengthier discourses, such as 
storybooks. 

Table 3-4 presents the elements of 
children’s development of discourse. The 
left column describes the early pragmatic 
discourse foundations explained in the 
above descriptions of children’s adult in- 
teractions and play with people and toys. 
The center column describes the many 
discourse demands of the preschool pe- 
riod previously mentioned in this chap- 
ter, culminating with skills in conversa- 
tion and narration that are acquired by 
about age 4. The right column explains 
the discourse demands for school-age 
learners. Spoken language demands in- 
clude participating in multipart narra- 
tives shared with other communicators, 
along with a greater need for awareness 
of social roles and social registers (i.e., 
standards for formality and politeness), 
proxemics (i.e., conventions for physi- 
cal distance between communicators), 
and code-switching (i.e., when a speaker 
consciously changes linguistic patterns to 
adopt the usage or standards of a context, 
group, or community, as when a speaker 
moves back and forth between using a 
regional dialect and GAE). School-age 
learners need to master interactional skills 
such as slang, humor, and ways to repair a 
conversation after misunderstandings or 
other gaffes. Written discourse involves 
using print technologies and online ap- 
plications of print, such as social media, 
and writing about abstract information. 
Reading involves text comprehension and 
text analysis (such as finding a main idea 
or using charts and graphs). Chapter 4 
provides information on assessment of 
discourse skills in school-age learners and 
adolescents relative to the complexity of 
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Table 3-4. Pragmatics and Discourse 


Preschool Pragmatics School-Age Pragmatics 
Early Pragmatics and Discourse and Discourse 


Eye contact Gestures and verbal Daily communication 
messages have function, involves complex, multipart 
purpose, and intent narratives 


Joint attention Language describes events | Social register, proxemics, 
in the here-and-now and code-switching, 
out of the here-and-now social behaviors such 


as diplomacy and 
equivocation 


Follow directions in context, | Slang, humor, indirect 
follow examples meanings 


Reciprocal play Respond to topics 
Initiate topics 


Cohere to topics 


Awareness of the 
perspectives of others, 
complex conversational 
repair (clarification) 


Imitation of Repair communication Text comprehension 
movements and (misunderstandings, 


sounds misstatements) 


Initiation of Early story comprehension | Text analysis (e.g., author’s 


movements and 


purpose, main idea, 
interpreting text features 
like charts and headings) 


Songs, rhymes Technology (texting, social 
media) 


Written language describes 
factual and fictitious events 
out of the here-and-now 
and reveals abstract 
thinking 


Discourse is constrained by 
child’s attention span and 


oo - _ 


interest in a task 


grammar and syntax that is involved in 
mature discourse. Chapter 5 presents in- 
formation on discourse comprehension as 
a factor in reading comprehension, which 
is in part predicated on comprehending 


the grammar and syntax of written pas- 
sages. Chapter 6 provides information on 
helping students craft written discourse 
at the sentence and passage levels. These 
three chapters emphasize how syntax is 
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* Conversation: Ages 18 months 


onward 


* Oral Narration: Age 3.5 onward 


Conversation Narration 


* Oral Exposition: Age 5 onward 


¢ Written Narration and Exposition: 
Age 6 onward 


Exposition 


Figure 3-2. Progression from conversation to narration to exposition. 


an integral part of communicative and 
academic success. 

For messages to be transmitted in 
a way that promotes understanding, a 
speaker or writer must use appropriate 
message function and cohesion, in order 
that that a comprehensible, contextually 
appropriate discourse might be formed 
(Prutting, 1982). 

Figure 3-2 illustrates progress in chil- 
dren’s use of three discourse genres or 
formats: conversations, narrations, and 
expository language. Researchers have 
established that there is a general devel- 
opmental progression across these three 
competencies (cf. Nippold, 1998; Nippold 
et al., 2005; Westerveld, 2001; Westerveld & 
Vidler, 2016). Conversation emerges at 
about 18 months and continues onward 
through the developmental period and 
throughout the life span. People can con- 
tinue to develop conversational compe- 
tence throughout their lives. The popu- 
lar media, in print and online, regularly 
run articles and commentaries on how 
to improve adults’ conversational skills. 
Oral narration begins at about ages 3 to 
5, when children relate their daily expe- 


riences in narrative fashion and begin 
to discuss stories they have read and 
tell stories of their own (Applebee, 1978; 
Gee, 1985; Greenhalgh & Strong, 2001; 
Michaels, 1981, 1986, 1991). Like conver- 
sational skill, narrative abilities are con- 
tinually refined throughout the life span. 
Oral exposition is a skill that is brought 
about by the demands of classroom recita- 
tion and participation (Hadley, 1998; Van 
Dongen, 1986), which begins at about age 
5 and continues throughout the life span, 
to allow adults to discuss information 
during their daily lives at home, at work, 
and in their communities. When children 
learn to write, beginning at about age 6, 
speakers learn that their oral discourses 
can be written down, and then written 
narration and written exposition mature 
and support print-based interactional 
skills throughout the life span. The circu- 
lar motif in Figure 3-2 signifies that these 
three genres of discourse skills influence 
one another and are ongoing in their re- 
finement. If an individual improves in one 
genre of discourse, it could conceivably 
improve one or both of the other forms. 
SLPs who address these discourse genres 
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would specifically address how improve- 
ments in one discourse format could be 
applied to the other formats. These im- 
provements would feature semantic, syn- 
tactic, and message formulation elements, 
as well as the metalinguistic skills to self- 
monitor these improvements. Transition 
from the oral mode to the written mode 
and written language improvement strat- 
egies are discussed in Chapter 6. 


Social Pragmatics and 
Linguistic Pragmatics 


A distinction needs to be made between 
social pragmatics and linguistic prag- 
matics (Turkstra, 2000), although, in ac- 
tual communicative interactions, they are 
inextricably woven together. While both 
types of pragmatic skills work together, 
it is important to know their related but 
unique properties. Table 3-5 summarizes 
the attributes of social pragmatics and lin- 
guistic pragmatics. 

Social pragmatics implies that a 
speaker or listener is meeting situational 
expectations for appropriate communica- 
tive behavior. Expectations can be consis- 
tent across contexts or can vary according 
to circumstances. Communicative expec- 
tations within a setting may change due to 
many factors, even as simple as the time 
of day. For example, it is commonly ex- 
pected that coworkers greet one another 
with “good morning,” but few greet one 
another later in the day with “good after- 
noon.” Part of being pragmatically adept 
is being aware of the nuances of commu- 
nicative acceptability. Often there are ex- 
pectations related to the formality of the 
communicative setting and to the ages, 
genders, social rankings, and familiarity of 
the communication partners. These attri- 
butes, coupled with the varying expecta- 


tions of the many cultures and subcultures 
in society, make pragmatic competence a 
moving target. Adapting to communica- 
tive expectations involves more than lan- 
guage skill; it involves social cognition 
(Fiske & Taylor, 1991; Kunda, 1999). Social 
cognitions are the social judgments that 
guide language behavior; they are influ- 
enced by feelings and emotions, memo- 
ries of past experiences, self-perceptions, 
stereotypes, empathy, vicarious experi- 
ences (i.e., experiences that someone has 
not had but has observed others having), 
and other thought processes that allow a 
speaker to meet the needs of a communi- 
cation partner. 

Appropriate pragmatic behavior, on 
the one hand, is unique to the individual 
communicator and changes moment-by- 
moment with situational expectations and, 
on the other hand, is bound by widely 
held rules and routines for conduct that, 
if not followed, can result in social penal- 
ties. A pragmatically competent commu- 
nicator has a large repertoire of pragmatic 
behaviors and is flexible in employing 
these behaviors. “Reading” the social field 
allows the speaker to recognize when to 
use the appropriate social register, that 
being the needed level of formality and 
politeness that is based on perceptions of 
a conversational partner’s status, power, 
and familiarity. The adept communicator 
notices situational conventions and can 
predict the social costs of breaking with 
convention. Sometimes the motivation for 
personable pragmatic behavior is the de- 
sire to be liked, well thought of, or some- 
how rewarded. There are developmental 
differences in how well learners can inter- 
pret the situational variables that call for 
shifts in pragmatic style. 

SLPs often emphasize helping chil- 
dren develop the kinds of social prag- 
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Table 3-5. Attributes of Social Pragmatics and Linguistic Pragmatics 


Social Pragmatics Linguistic Pragmatics 


Social cognitions 


Social conventions 


Social register (social status and social roles) 


Social courtesies 
Conversational turn-taking 
Politeness routines 


Self-monitoring 


matics that are characterized by overt 
interactional behaviors and social courte- 
sies, such as cooperation, conversational 
participation, conversational turn-taking, 
politeness routines, use of negotiation 
strategies, acknowledgment of the sta- 
tus and roles of communication partners, 
nonverbal communication behaviors, and 
self-monitoring. (For an example of a so- 
cial pragmatics intervention study using 
case examples, see Beilinson & Olswang, 
2003.) 

Social pragmatics entails verbal flex- 
ibility that is dependent upon skills that, 
strictly considered, are inherent to lin- 
guistic pragmatics. Linguistic pragmatics 
accounts for the verbal flexibility that al- 
lows subtle gradations of meaning to be 
achieved. Linguistic pragmatics is con- 
cerned with how a communicator struc- 
tures the linguistic content of a spoken 
or written message, including its gram- 
mar and syntax. Myers and Gray (1983) 
suggested that linguistic context dictates 
which words a speaker (or writer) will 
choose and how the speaker (or writer) 
will structure or phrase a message. Mes- 
sage formulation reveals the confluence 


Message formulation 
Grice’s maxims 
Clarity 


Expressivity (figures of speech) 


Economy (ellipsis) 


Implication 


Self-monitoring 


of semantic and syntactic skill with lin- 
guistic pragmatics. The key features of 
linguistic pragmatics that a speaker (or 
writer) must consider are clarity, expres- 
sivity, and economy (Turkstra, 2000). 
Clarity means that ideas are ex- 
pressed logically or sequentially, that am- 
biguity is ata minimum, and that the right 
words, phrases, and sentences are chosen 
to convey ideas. The speaker or writer is 
responsible for crafting a message with 
good “processability,” meaning, a mes- 
sage that is readily processed by a re- 
ceiver. This involves providing a message 
that meets the linguistic needs of listeners 
or readers. This need can vary, depend- 
ing upon contextual factors such as the fa- 
miliarity of the communication partners, 
the formality of the verbal exchange, the 
amount of time there is to converse, or the 
type of document being written. Clarity 
involves the syntactic skill of rephrasing 
messages; a speaker is able to repair a 
message if it is not clear to the listener. 
Expressivity affects message clarity. 
The affect displayed along with a message 
should enhance (or merely not diminish) 
the processability of the message. Another 
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linguistic pragmatic variable is brevity or 
economy. A message should be neither 
too long nor too short to convey adequate 
meaning. Economy should not sacrifice 
message detail. As with social pragmatics, 
a communicator’s self-monitoring con- 
tributes to crafting messages with clarity, 
expressivity, and economy. 

Grice’s (1975) four maxims of mes- 
sage formulation and conversational logic 
are one doctrine of linguistic pragmatics 
that defines clarity, expressivity, and econ- 
omy in practical terms. Summarized by 
Davis (2010), these are the Maxim of Qual- 
ity—messages should be truthful, not false or 
unjustified; the Maxim of Quantity—mes- 
sages should be as informative as required, 
neither too long nor too short to provide suf- 
ficient information; the Maxim of Relation— 
messages should be relevant to the context and 
situation; and the Maxim of Manner—mes- 
sages should be orderly, not ambiguous, not 
obscure, and not hard to process. 

Grice (as reported by Davis, 2010) 
accounted for how stylized messages are 
conveyed and processed. Efficient, logical 
communication may not be a speaker’s 
only goal. Grice encouraged speakers to 
speak in ways that are stylish, beautiful, 
distinctive, entertaining, and interesting. 
No speaker is expected to be direct, lit- 
eral, and explicit all of the time, because 
that would be tedious and dull. Figures of 
speech, irony, wit, and sarcasm contribute 
to expressivity. Implication and ellipsis are 
necessary to avoid redundancy. (An el- 
lipsis is the omission of an implied word 
or words, for example, Joe says, “Are you 
ready for the exam?” and Jeff says, “Not 
quite”; the words Jeff omitted can be un- 
derstood in context and from mutual 
knowledge.) Implication and ellipsis are 
not a violation of the maxim of quantity. 
But notice how potential violations of qual- 
ity, quantity, manner, and relation can all 


be observed in Davis’s (2010) example: 
“Alan asks, ‘Did you talk to your friends 
at the party?’ and Barb answers ‘Some of 
them,’ implying that she did not talk to 
all.” Barb is either literal-minded or being 
evasive or sarcastic. Did she mean that not 
all of her friends were at the party? Or that 
some of the people she talked to were not 
her friends? It is necessary to use social 
cognitions to simultaneously make intel- 
lectual, social, and emotional judgments 
about Barb and the message she uttered. 
Social pragmatics and linguistic pragmat- 
ics intersect when communicative analyses 
of messages’ social purposes and linguistic 
construction really cannot be separated. 

The syntactic constructions used by 
speakers contribute to clarity, expressivity, 
economy, and the actualization of Grice’s 
maxims. When SLPs’ interventions target 
improvement of linguistic pragmatics, 
attention to sentence formulation is in- 
herent in this process. Conversely, when 
interventions target sentence formula- 
tion, the effect on linguistic pragmatics is 
inherent. For instance, it would be of little 
use to have students create sentences that 
are so long that clarity and economy are 
violated. SLPs need to undertake improv- 
ing sentence construction in meaningful 
contexts where the sentences achieve the 
necessary linguistic pragmatic consider- 
ations. Moreover, starting with meaning- 
ful intents as the basis for working on sen- 
tence formation skills allows for form to 
follow from function. 


Social Validity 


The communicative success of the social 
pragmatic and linguistic pragmatic char- 
acteristics of messages is judged by the 
criteria of social validity (Turkstra, 2000). 
The success of the oral message is a mat- 
ter of the appraisals made by listeners. 
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Evaluation of the pragmatic success of a 
message may differ across listeners. Lis- 
teners may equate use of conventional 
grammatical structures with interpersonal 
communicative competence and may 
judge speakers’ grammatical variations 
quite harshly. A speaker whose message 
meets Grice’s maxims and is clear, ex- 
pressive, and economical may be poorly 
judged due to social pragmatic variables, 
such as limited use of politeness markers, 
seeming too familiar by calling a listener 
by a first name, or some other social prag- 
matic gaffe. In addition, listener presup- 
positions may influence their judgments 
of pragmatic success; these evaluations 
may be dependent upon culturally condi- 
tioned values that dictate credibility that 
are entirely extraneous to the content of 
the message, such as a speaker’s repu- 
tation, wealth, appearance, or physical 
fitness. In this regard, given the weight 
of these listener variables, a speaker’s 
linguistic competence might not predict 
her social competence. Conversely, social 
competence can sometimes mask cogni- 
tive or linguistic deficits. A very charm- 
ing speaker may be illogical, factually in- 
correct, or agrammatical but still perform 
well in a social field. 


Manifestations of Pragmatic 
Language Impairments 


Learners with pragmatic language im- 
pairments may experience a variety of 
difficulties involving language purposes, 
communicative acts, use of nonverbal 
behaviors, message function, cohesion, 
discourse, social pragmatics, and linguis- 
tic pragmatics. The impact of pragmatic 
deficits on reading comprehension and 
written language is presented more fully 
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in Chapters 5 and 6, respectively. Prag- 
matic language issues include: 


Language Purposes 

# Difficulty using inner language to 
think and reason. 

m Delayed, limited, and/or 
impaired social interaction skills. 

= Impaired understanding and/ 
or use of language texts: songs, 
stories, nursery rhymes, and so on. 

m Lesser understanding and/or use 
of communicative symbols (e.g., 
for young children, a stop sign; 
hats or costumes used to dress 
up and pretend and that send 
communicative signals; for school- 
age learners, logos, flags, uniforms, 
emojis [ideograms] and animated 
gifs [graphics interchange format], 
memes, and graffiti). 

= Aspeaker’s communication 
might only pertain to events in 
the here-and-now; difficulty using 
language to discuss events out of 
the here-and-now (past or future, 
or conceptual information that has 
little or no relationship to lived- 
through experiences; lesser ability 
to discuss abstract concepts). 


Communicative Acts 

= Late onset, limited use, and/or 
impaired use of infants’ preverbal 
illocutionary and locutionary acts, 
including joint attention, nonverbal 
social reciprocity, and preverbal 
vocalizations; potential late onset 
of babbling and true words. 

m Late onset, limited use, and/ 
or impaired use of initiation 
and/or reciprocation for verbal 
and/or nonverbal interactions 
with caregivers and other 
children (limitations using the 
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illocutionary and locutionary acts 
of expressive pragmatics). 
Impaired perlocution: Difficulty 
comprehending the meaning 

of the verbal and/or nonverbal 
interactions offered by caregivers 
and other children (receptive 
pragmatics). 

May not be able to formulate 
self-perceptions of what other 
speakers’ utterances mean 
(insufficient perlocutionary force) 
(for older children, this may lead to 
a lack of understanding of indirect 
language, humor, sarcasm, slang, 
figures of speech, etc.). 

Late onset, limited use, and/ 

or impaired use and/or 
interpretation of gestures, body 
language, and facial expressions; 
poorer proxemics and 
understanding the boundaries of 
personal space. 


Message Function 


Late onset, limited use, and/or 
impaired use and/or interpretation 
of message functions. 

Struggle to understand and 

use some or all of Dore’s (1974, 
1975, 1977a, 1977b; Dore et al., 
1978) and Halliday’s (1973, 1975) 
categories of message intent. 
Limitations may result in a 
stilted social demeanor and/or 
impaired ability to access social 
participation from others. 


Cohesion and Discourse 


Difficulties with message 
cohesion, such that the flow of 
conversation is disturbed. 
Difficulties with topic skills. 
Dependence upon a 
conversational partner to carry 
the burden of interaction. 


Lesser “theory of mind” and 
presuppositional skills. 
Difficulty engaging in 

lengthier discourse, such that 
conversational interaction and / 
or participation in social routines 
and school routines is limited. 
Difficulty learning larger 
language texts—learning songs, 
nursery rhymes, and so on in 
the preschool years and, during 
the school years, difficulty 
comprehending multisentence 
passages, book chapters, 
assignment sheets. 

Lesser engagement with story 
books, movies, plays, and other 
imaginative scenarios. 

Lesser knowledge of typical 
social scripts for common social 
interactions. 

Difficulty clearly conveying 
lengthier or more complex 
meanings (to share information 
or demonstrate knowledge). 


Social Pragmatics 


Lesser social cognitions, 
awareness of social determinants 
for interactional behaviors. 

Late onset, limited use, and/or 
impaired use of social courtesies, 
taking turns. 

Misreading social cues during 
verbal interactions. 

Difficulty adapting to social 

roles and social registers; use of 
inappropriate social register (e.g., 
a child speaking to other children 
as if he is their teacher, rather 
than as peer to peer). 

Difficulty anticipating and 
judging listeners’ reactions. 
Performance of social faux pas, 
such as bluntness, curtness, 
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lack of politeness, lack of 
consideration or empathy, or 
social awkwardness. 

= Imitation of interactive 
behaviors without judging their 
appropriateness. 


Linguistic Pragmatics 

m Lesser awareness that word 
meanings are often ascertained 
by considering contextual factors. 

= Inappropriate message length or 
turn length (too long or too short). 

= Message clarity is at issue. 

= Lesser expressivity (e.g., figures 
of speech are not understood or 
used). 

= Confused by ellipsis and 
implication. 


How Language Is Impaired: 
Structural and Functional Deficits 


Recall the properties of language accounted 
for by psycholinguistic principles: Lan- 
guage is a code, represents ideas about the 
world, is a system, is a convention, and is 
used for communication. A fundamental 
language impairment, then, would poten- 
tially interfere with language’s code func- 
tion. The impairment would break down 
a child’s ability to refer to objects, actions, 
and concepts and to understand the ref- 
erences made by others. A child with a 
language impairment would be less able 
to represent ideas about the world and to 
learn by talking about concepts. Events 
outside of the children’s immediate ex- 
perience and abstract ideas and concepts 
would be beyond their mental grasp. Lan- 
guage would be an obscure system. Its 
rules and patterns would remain unfamil- 
iar, even after repeated attempts at prac- 
tice and memorization. If some progress 
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is made, parts of the system may become 
known, so that a child could use some 
words, morphemes, and sentence pat- 
terns, but a child’s inventory of linguistic 
elements would remain sparse and the 
patterns and combinations of elements 
the child uses would be quite rote, rou- 
tine, and predictable. The system would 
have little range of variation. Relatedly, 
the conventions of language would not be 
meaningful. A child would struggle with 
nuance and would communicate in basic, 
invariant, concrete, and literal terms. So- 
cial graces would be limited. Language 
would not be fun—joking, double mean- 
ings, figures of speech, poetic language, 
riddles, and rhymes would all be difficult. 
Finally, children with a language impair- 
ment would struggle to communicate and 
meet little success making a point and ob- 
taining what they need. The end result 
would be frustration and negative behav- 
iors. The examples and descriptions given 
in this paragraph are stark and represent 
frank, fundamental problems, which do 
occur in many children’s cases. There 
are, however, a myriad of more subtle 
language problems that SLPs detect and 
treat. The potential range of language 
impairment varies from nearly impercep- 
tible to a profound lack of communication 
ability. 

Children with difficulties in concep- 
tualizing the code, representing ideas, 
learning the system, learning conven- 
tions, and/or communicating may be lim- 
ited as to achieving a hierarchy of three 
necessary life skills (cf. Hymes, 1971): 


m Language performance 
m Communicative competence 
m Communicative independence 


Without performance of language be- 
haviors, a child would struggle to become 
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a competent communicator. Without com- 
municative competence, a child would be 
held back from becoming an independent 
communicator. It is therefore essential to 
regard language impairment as a hier- 
archical deficit in performance, and/or 
competence, and/or independence, and 
to determine how interventions can help 
a child achieve performance of specific 
language behaviors, and/or use language 
behaviors to communicate competently, 
and/or use language behaviors to be- 
come more independent of the assistance 
of caregivers, peers, and communica- 
tion partners. Independent communica- 


tion reduces barriers to social access and 
participation. 

In all, a multifaceted receptive and ex- 
pressive pragmatic base underlies any 
speaker’s syntactic language productions. 
When a person speaks or writes with 
pragmatic intent, it means that on a con- 
scious or unconscious level, he or she has 
processed and internalized the linguistic, 
cognitive, interpersonal, situational, and 
cultural variables that make this expres- 
sion possible. The pragmatic and syntac- 
tic language systems interface to make 
sentence-level processing and production 
possible. 


CHAPTER 4 


Grammar and Syntax 
in School-Age Children and 
Adolescents: Conceptualizations 
and Measurements 


This chapter describes the components of mature grammar and syn- 
tax. Cognitivist and social constructivist perspectives contribute 
a rationale for how learners achieve mature grammar and syntax. 
This chapter considers how receptive language and speakers’ meta- 
linguistic awareness influence successful learning of grammar and 
syntax. Practical considerations addressed in this chapter include 
how SLPs can conceptualize and document learners’ competent use 
of the elements of sentence construction. Grammatical and syntactic 
terminology is defined and described. Techniques are offered to elicit 
school-age and adolescent students’ language samples. Manual and 
computerized language sample analysis tools are explained in detail. 
How standardized diagnostic testing can reveal school-age learners’ 
competent use of grammar, syntax, and metalinguistic awareness is 
discussed, as is how instruction and interventions can target attain- 
ing mature spoken grammar and syntax. 


Anticipation Guide 


After reading this chapter, readers will be able to answer the 
following questions: 
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Describing Conceptualizations 
About Grammar and Syntax 


m What are the syntactic and grammatical elements of 
mature English that typically would be observed in 
school-age children and adolescents? 

What are some cognitive-linguistic factors that support 
the development of the grammatical and syntactic 
elements of mature English? 

Why does receptive language matter as an aspect of 
grammatical and syntactic competence? 

How are some aspects of learning grammar and syntax 
socially constructed by interactions with conversational 
partners? 

mg Why does metalinguistic awareness matter as an aspect 
of grammatical and syntactic competence? 

mg What are some common characteristics of grammatical 
and syntactic delays and disorders? 


Measurements of Grammar and Syntax Abilities 


mg What are some of the common grammatical elements 
and clausal structures that school-age and adolescent 
speakers typically use? 

m What are some approaches to language sampling and 
analysis for school-age children and adolescents? 

m How is formal testing of grammar and syntax 
contextualized within the more extensive testing of 
educational achievement and abilities? 

mg What are some considerations for choosing among the 
published tests of grammar and syntax? 

m How do the items on formal tests of language reveal 
deficits in grammar and syntax? 

m How do formal tests reveal metalinguistic deficits that 
hinder grammar and syntax? 

m@ How can clinicians construct probes of grammar and 
syntax abilities? 


Interventions for Spoken Grammar and Syntax 


mg What are some strategies for interventions that focus on 
language structures? 
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ffectively diagnosing and treating any 
type of language impairment chiefly 
depends upon how thoroughly an SLP 
understands the structural components of 
language. This chapter describes the lin- 
guistic properties of mature grammar and 
syntax and provides the necessary foun- 
dational information for SLPs who aspire 
to conduct full and accurate assessments 
of the grammatical and syntactic perfor- 
mance of school-age and adolescent learn- 
ers (Balthazar & Scott, 2015). Of primary 
importance is the considerable informa- 
tion on the clausal structures that typify 
mature English included in this chapter. 
Knowledge of clausal structure serves as 
a basis for the procedures and consider- 
ations that SLPs apply to assess grammar 
and syntax abilities and impairments. 
Measuring the syntax and grammar of 
more mature speakers is in part related 
to some of the available data on develop- 
mental trajectories, but assessment might 
be more specifically guided by knowledge 
of how speakers arrange multiple gram- 
matical forms to build more grammati- 
cally complex utterances (Diessel, 2004). 
SLPs would have a need for strategies 
that are useful when conducting a manual 
computational assessment of the syntax 
and grammar of older children and adoles- 
cents. Manual computational assessment 
would entail that an SLP examines a lan- 
guage sample or observes language per- 
formance in context and scores the sample 
for the occurrence of certain grammatical 
and syntactic forms. SLPs and research- 
ers may prefer to use computer software 
programs to analyze grammar and syntax 
rather than compute manual analyses. This 
chapter presents a brief overview of one 
widely used program, the Systematic Anal- 
ysis of Language Transcripts (SALT, orig- 
inally developed by Leadholm & Miller, 
1994, and Miller & Chapman, 2003, that is 
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currently available as SALT 20), as well as 
descriptions of other online tools. 

It is useful for SLPs to compare the 
measurement information that can be ob- 
tained via language sampling to the re- 
sults of formal language testing. Some 
commonly used published tests can be 
compared to sampling results to offer a 
battery of assessment information. This 
chapter details the grammatical and syn- 
tactic abilities that standardized and infor- 
mal tests can reveal. Finally, this chapter 
explores some potential interventions for 
spoken grammar and syntax in school-age 
and adolescent learners. Considerations 
for interventions address how syntactic 
form is developed in part by metalinguis- 
tic awareness of language form. 


Describing the Form of 
Language: The Grammatical 


and Syntactic Elements 
of Mature English 


It is important to explore the trajectory of 
syntactic and grammatical growth that is 
typical for school-age children and adoles- 
cents. Information on normative develop- 
ment of language beyond the early devel- 
opmental period has been empirically 
derived in applied research settings (e.g., 
Gleitman et al., 2005). However, within 
the literature on later developing syntac- 
tic and grammatical constructions, the 
exact age milestones for the use of specific 
linguistic structures are not documented 
with the same chronological precision that 
milestones are recorded for young chil- 
dren’s production of earlier constructions 
(Dick et al., 2004; Nippold, 1993, 1998). Nev- 
ertheless, there is a substantial body of evi- 
dence that describes the grammatical and 
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syntactic performance of school-age and 
adolescent learners that has been obtained 
by researchers in the fields of linguistics, 
psychology, English language arts educa- 
tion, and speech-language pathology. 
The effort to establish grammatical 
and syntactic normative data was initially 
pursued by linguistics researchers who 
gathered ethnographic samples of student 
performance within school English lan- 
guage arts instructional contexts, notably 
by observing spoken language use in class- 
rooms and collecting written language 
samples (e.g., Hunt, 1965, 1970; Loban, 
1963, 1970, 1976; Moffat, 1968; O’Donnell 
et al., 1967). Their cross-modal efforts were 
predominantly an attempt to determine 
whether students’ overt language ca- 
pabilities and curriculum expectations 
corresponded and, conversely, whether 
students’ observable language could be 
substantively related to the curriculum 
and instruction they had experienced. 
Field investigators documented students’ 
language in use in academic settings, then 
inductively constructed grade-level lan- 
guage performance reports based on their 
extensive ethnographic data. Within these 
lengthy and detailed reports can be found 
lists of the grammatical and syntactic con- 
structions that students were observed to 
utter and to write. This research was prom- 
inent for many years, as it was dissem- 
inated by the U.S. government and the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
a professional association for language 
arts educators that is influential in edu- 
cational policy development. The find- 
ings were utilized in an effort to improve 
schools’ curriculum content and teachers’ 
instructional techniques and to provide 
an empirical basis for future research. 
Relatedly, over much of the 20th cen- 
tury, normative expectations for gram- 
mar and syntax were associated with the 


influence of English language arts text- 
book authors and publishers, whose text- 
books, basal readers, workbooks, curricu- 
lum materials, teachers’ guides, and tests 
set the standards for language compe- 
tence and performance among students in 
Grades K-12 (Goodman & Shannon, 1994; 
Goodman et al., 1988; Shannon, 1989, 1990, 
1992, 1995). Presumably, the grammatical 
and syntactic skills that students demon- 
strated were influenced to some extent 
by their teachers’ widespread use of the 
instructional materials produced by the 
major educational publishing companies 
(cf. Holloway, 1986). Although these teach- 
ing materials were widely used through- 
out the nation, language performance ex- 
pectations were mostly established by 
school districts or other local or state edu- 
cation agencies, who set the criteria for ad- 
vancement from grade to grade and high 
school graduation. In the 1980s and 1990s, 
the growing awareness of the magnitude 
of the nationwide illiteracy crisis took on 
great importance (e.g., Kozol, 1985), and 
for some educators and policymakers, the 
nation’s decentralized and nonuniform 
educational requirements and expecta- 
tions became a focus of concern. The U.S. 
Department of Education’s publication of 
A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educa- 
tional Reform (1983) and the subsequent 
No Child Left Behind legislation of 2001 
(NCLB, 2002) had significant effects on 
the movements toward statewide man- 
dated testing and teacher accountability. 
From the 1990s onward into the 21st cen- 
tury, there has been a reduction in local 
school district control of curriculum and 
assessment (cf. Gordon Pershey, 2003). 
States instituted statewide curricula and 
mandated achievement tests, which were 
followed by the nationwide Common Core 
State Standards (CCSS; National Gover- 
nors Association Center for Best Practices, 
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Council of Chief State School Officers, 
2010) for curriculum and instruction and, 
in turn, then, each state’s interpretations 
of the CCSS. Academic achievement testing 
remains a function of state departments 
of education, with most accountability 
measures being in the form of criterion- 
referenced academic achievement tests 
rather than standardized tests that estab- 
lish age-level or grade-level norms. Stu- 
dents who do not meet the achievement 
standards for the states in which they re- 
side may be suspected of having nonnor- 
mative abilities and might be referred for 
psychometric testing by school diagnostic 
team personnel or outside psychoeduca- 
tional practitioners. Some diagnostic tests, 
often those used to diagnose language dis- 
orders or learning disabilities, have norms 
for specific language behaviors that are 
allied with grammatical and syntactic com- 
petence or that can be associated with sen- 
tence processing in listening and reading 
and sentence production skills in speak- 
ing and writing. It is important to note 
that students with cultural and linguis- 
tic differences may be at a disadvantage 
relative to the normative competencies 
that these instruments established, with 
test bias being a threat to the reliability of 
testing. 

Within the field of speech-language 
pathology, normative data, or, in place of 
norms, reliable evidence of age-level per- 
formance demonstrations for older chil- 
dren’s grammatical elements and syntax, 
have been ascertained by numerous stud- 
ies (e.g., Eisenberg & Guo, 2016; Guo et al., 
2018; Guo et al., 2019, 2020; Guo & Schnei- 
der, 2016; Miller & Paul, 1995; Miller et al., 
2016, 2019; Nippold, Frantz-Kaspar, et al., 
2017; Nippold & Sun, 2008; Nippold, 
Vigeland, et al., 2017; Owens et al., 2018; 
Pavelko & Owens, 2017, 2018, 2019; Pa- 
velko et al., 2016; Reed et al., 2009; Rice 
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et al., 1998; Rice et al., 2006; Rice et al., 
2010; Scott & Stokes, 1995; Scott & Wind- 
sor, 2000). Some studies observed learn- 
ers’ performance during conversational 
sampling and/or on elicited language pro- 
duction tasks. Specifically, some studies 
obtained samples via elicited narrative 
production techniques where examinees 
were expected to converge upon a plau- 
sible narrative to match pictorial stimuli, 
and where the stimuli might reasonably 
have elicited a narrative that would be 
likely to contain the grammatical and syn- 
tactic forms under investigation. The re- 
searchers derived normative information 
or performance expectations based on these 
convergent samples. The widely used lan- 
guage sample analysis software program, 
the Systematic Analysis of Language Tran- 
scripts (SALT; Leadholm & Miller, 1994; 
Miller & Chapman, 2003; SALT, 2020b), 
embeds an array of norms or developmen- 
tal standards within its analytic tools and 
offers diagnostic materials for contrasting 
SLPs’ obtained clinical samples with the 
developmentally representative samples 
found on the SALT 20 (2020b) product 
website. Further, some studies resulted in 
tools for professional practice, such as the 
banks of norms or performance expecta- 
tions available on the project website for 
Sampling Utterances and Grammatical 
Analysis Revised (SUGAR; Owens & Pa- 
velko, 2020). 


Learners’ Ability to Develop 
Syntactic Language Complexity 


Leonard (1998) proposed that language 
impairment may arise from general pro- 
cessing limitations. Affected children 
develop mental representations of ma- 
ture morphosyntactic forms more slowly 
because they are generally slower in 
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processing language, information, sensory, 
and motor operations (Leonard, 1998; Mil- 
ler et al., 2001). Language learning may 
pose more difficulties than other devel- 
opmental areas because language requires 
rapid sensory, perceptual, and computa- 
tional processing (Fey et al., 2003). Learn- 
ing grammar and syntax would require 
that adults teach children that language 
forms are meaningful and salient, and 
adults would give children frequent op- 
portunities to imitate and spontaneously 
produce target grammatical constructions 
in pragmatically relevant contexts (Fey 
et al., 2003). 

Mason et al. (2013) explained that 
“syntax and semantics develop concur- 
rently and independently through early- 
to middle-childhood” (p. 1136). Produc- 
tive, spontaneous, and independent use 
of syntactically complex sentences that 
contain a main clause and dependent 
clauses develops gradually (Diessel, 2004; 
Nippold, 2004; Scott & Stokes, 1995; Wei- 
ler & Schuele, 2014; Windsor et al., 2000) 
and is dependent upon the growth of se- 
mantic abilities (i.e., vocabulary enhance- 
ment, concept development [such as the 
temporal concepts associated with tense 
and aspect, as noted by Wagner, 1998], 
and the higher-level thinking that requires 
more complex terminology for thoughts to 
be expressed). As described in Chapter 3, 
syntactic growth is dependent upon bet- 
ter pragmatic abilities (i.e., communicat- 
ing about abstract events out of the here- 
and-now and describing more wholistic 
concepts, rather than just discussing sim- 
ple, immediate events in the present en- 
vironment; also, taking the perspectives 
of other people and discussing those per- 
spectives) as described by Nippold (1993, 
1998), and upon more complex narrative 
abilities, where multiple experiences are 
recounted and longer, more extensive dis- 


course is used to explain occurrences (e.g., 
Hadley, 1998; Nippold, Vigeland, et al., 
2017). In order to speak about concepts 
and events at length, a speaker’s language 
needs to include more elaborate syntac- 
tic structures (MacLachlan & Chapman, 
1988; Scott & Stokes, 1995). 


Receptive Language Influences on 
Expressive Syntactic Maturity 


To some extent, when assessing later gram- 
matical and syntactic competence, the dis- 
tinction between receptive and expressive 
language necessarily needs to be blurred. 
Communication is simultaneously recep- 
tive and expressive (Denes & Pinson, 
2007). In a spoken interchange, a speaker 
is not just speaking; he or she is moving 
back and forth between speaking and lis- 
tening to other speakers. While a speaker 
is speaking, he or she is self-monitoring, 
which means that he or she is listening to 
himself or herself. Listening itself simulta- 
neously involves the acoustic processing 
of auditory input, the symbolic processing 
of language input, the cognitive process- 
ing of information input, and, at times, 
processing visual input (such as gestures, 
body language, facial expressions, etc.). 
While listening, participants in spoken 
communication tend to be anticipatorily 
engaged in the expressive response tasks 
of message planning, message formula- 
tion, and message production that they 
will need to respond. They may also be 
engaged nonverbally, so as not to verbally 
interrupt, by nodding, smiling, frowning, 
and so on, while listening. With all of these 
operations ongoing, syntactic processing 
is occurring during language reception 
(Blank et al., 2020; Johnston, 1994; Ninio, 
2006). 

For expressive grammar and syntax 
to mature, a well-developed receptive 
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grammatical and syntactic repertoire is of 
importance (Ferreira & Patson, 2007; Hsu 
et al., 1985). Receptive language underlies 
expressive language and is generally a 
stronger skill set than expressive language 
(Pan & Uccelli, 2009). By and large, expres- 
sive language reveals the storehouse of 
language that a speaker can understand, 
which may be more extensive and com- 
plex than what a speaker can express. Any 
assessment of an individual’s expressive 
grammar and syntax is by extension an 
assessment of their underlying receptive 
grammatic and syntactic system. Experi- 
mental research (Bock, 1986) on linguistic 
representation, that is, the mental repre- 
sentation of language in the brain and 
mind, showed the influence of syntactic 
input on syntactic expression. When par- 
ticipants heard certain sentence forms in 
the context of one task, this had the ef- 
fect of priming their use of those forms 
expressively during a subsequent task that 
differed in content and purpose. The 
structural priming effects were specific to 
the carryover of sentence forms but were 
independent of the sentence content or 
meaning. This syntactic repetition effect 
suggested that speakers’ sentence formu- 
lation processes are somewhat influenced 
by the frequency or recency of their expo- 
sure to particular structural forms. Speak- 
ers tend to reuse their own and others’ 
syntactic structures (Branigan & Picker- 
ing, 2017). Moreover, the combinatorial 
behavior that is needed for the arrange- 
ment of syntactic elements is responsive 
to the influence of structural priming (Pin- 
ker, 1984, 1989). In all, the receptive ca- 
pabilities for unconsciously parsing the 
structure of sentences, being sensitive to a 
language’s grammatical constraints, and 
being attuned to frequently used linguis- 
tic constructions are among the cognitive- 
linguistic operations that inform receptive 
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language processes (Clahsen & Felser, 2006; 
Johnston, 1994). 

Specific to language form, listeners 
process a number of elements. Receptive 
syntactic processing and comprehension 
entail several interrelated cognitive- 
linguistic processes: 


@ Perceiving syntactic forms within 
the context of a flow of auditory 
input of words and pauses, nuanced 
by the speaker’s prosody and 
intonation, which entails listening 
for stress patterns, changes in vocal 
volume and pitch, and other auditory 
cues to the syntactic contours and 
the phrasing of messages. 

m@ Processing and comprehending 
language input: 
= Identifying the meanings of 

free and bound morphemes as 
grammatical elements. 

m Organizing word order and 
syntactic patterns to process 
phrases and sentences; grouping 
related ideas and meanings. 

# Interfacing language input with 
stored memories of syntactic 
forms and patterns, for example, 
agent + action + object, or 
adjective + noun. 

m Determining the syntactic 
meanings of messages, such as 
present or past tense as denoted 
by verb choices. 

# Ascertaining meaningful 
cognitive-linguistic information 
from the syntactic constructions 
heard. 

= Comparing new grammatical and 
syntactic input to a storehouse 
of known grammatical and 
syntactic concepts to interpret the 
meaning of the new, unfamiliar, 
or different input. 
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= Applying grammatical and 
syntactic input to personal affective 
traits and states, such as attitudes, 
feelings, predispositions, beliefs, 
and so on, in order to process the 
affective communicative content 
of messages. 

m@ Transferring grammatical and 
syntactic input to long-term memory, 
in order to retain the language 
that is heard. 

@ Retrieving grammatical and syntactic 
language from long-term memory 
for subsequent use, either within 
the present interchange or at a 
later time. 

m@ Planning a response; using receptive 
language to underlie expressive 
language (i.e., a speaker can express 
the language that he or she can 
understand). 

m Using growth in receptive language 
as the basis for future growth in 
expressive language. 


In summary, syntactic expression is 
built upon syntactic comprehension. The 
task of grammatical and syntactic compre- 
hension is varied and complex and sub- 
serves expressive grammar and syntax. 
An individual can generally only express 
the elements of language form that he or 
she can comprehend (Hsu et al., 1985; 
Ninio, 2006; Pan & Uccelli, 2009). 


Learning and Memory 


Regardless of the types of syntactic dif- 
ficulties that speakers manifest, when lan- 
guage deficits persist beyond the pre- 
school developmental period, the problem 
is protracted and chronic. Pennington 
et al. (2019, p. 6) explained that develop- 
mental language disorders, as with all 
learning disabilities, have the hallmark 


of “heterotypic continuity.” An underly- 
ing learning difficulty remains present 
throughout the course of development, but 
its manifestations or symptoms change as 
children grow older (see also McGregor, 
2020). When children with developmental 
learning difficulties encounter new task 
demands, different symptoms emerge. For 
example, when a child is too young to be 
expected to read and write, the various 
symptoms of reading and writing difficul- 
ties remain hidden. When these learning 
expectations arise, the symptoms that are 
interfering with literacy learning become 
apparent. It may be that the level of syn- 
tactic processing and production that is 
needed for literate language is subject to 
this trajectory of emerging symptomatol- 
ogy. As such, difficulties with grammar 
and syntax might not become apparent 
until children are required to use oral 
and written academic language, mean- 
ing, they cross from the oral mode to the 
written mode of language (cf. Nippold & 
Schwarts, 1996). 

Pennington et al. (2019) pointed out 
that language is always dependent upon 
implicit memory, which is largely uncon- 
scious and aids in the learning of new 
skills and patterns and which is depen- 
dent upon subcortical structures, mainly 
within the basal ganglia and the cerebel- 
lum. Implicit memory and the learning 
it supports requires diffuse areas of the 
brain to be functional and coordinated. 
Implicit memory arises from locations in 
the brain that are outside of the language 
centers of the left hemisphere of the brain 
and illustrates that learning language re- 
lies on coordinated neurodevelopmental 
processes. Early language is highly depen- 
dent upon implicit memory, and language 
learning seems unconscious. Older lan- 
guage learners continue to use implicit 
memory but also face the need to accom- 
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plish metalinguistic demands, and ex- 
plicit memory, meaning the declarative 
knowledge that is stored in long-term 
memory, is used to learn how to analyze 
sentence grammar, recognize text struc- 
tures, and perform other linguistic anal- 
yses. There is a continuity of the cognitive 
risk factors but a discontinuity in the cog- 
nitive demands that learners encounter. 
The underlying risk for learning difficulty 
remains regardless of the conditions, tasks, 
or expectations that environments present. 
This may explain why it is possible that 
some children’s language and literacy dif- 
ficulties are not discovered until they are 
past the period of early literacy develop- 
ment. These children were not challenged 
to engage in more advanced literacy tasks, 
so their low levels of literacy competence 
were sufficient to meet these basic de- 
mands. The environment provided a set 
of protective factors that ultimately proved 
false, when protection from these demands 
was no longer possible. 

Therefore, two lessons that can be 
learned from the continuity of cognitive 
risk might be: (1) If SLPs do not challenge 
learners to use literate language that goes 
beyond the basics of the oral syntax of 
daily language, learners’ higher-level syn- 
tactic difficulties may not be revealed, and 
(2) if school curriculum does not afford 
students with the opportunity to read 
challenging texts and engage in authentic 
writing opportunities, syntactic problems 
might not be revealed. All members of the 
educational teams that serve children with 
language learning needs should focus on 
providing children with learning experi- 
ences that will build higher-level oracy 
and literacy skills. 

Pennington et al. (2019, p. 7) cautioned 
that their continuity model is “probabilis- 
tic not deterministic.” Cognitive risk in- 
teracts with environmental risks and pro- 
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tective factors in ways that are unique to 
each learner. Even so, the presence of het- 
erotypic continuity should serve as a sig- 
nal to professionals who serve younger 
children. Service delivery planning should 
consider not only young learners’ current 
developmental concerns but should also 
think ahead to project how the present 
difficulties could continue to be manifest 
when the learners are older. Pennington 
et al. (2019) characterized this as consider- 
ing how cognitive risk factors could mani- 
fest in the presence of advancing develop- 
mental demands. 


Social Interactionism, Social 
Constructivism, and Dynamic 
Assessment of Grammar 

and Syntax 


Social interactionist theory, also called so- 
cial interactionism, proposes that children 
acquire language and refine its use in or- 
der to navigate the social field. Like cog- 
nitivism, social interactionism maintains 
that language requires a cognitive basis, 
but cognitive development is a product of 
interactions with people in the context of 
social relations. Social development is the 
foundation for language development. 
Children construct their own knowledge 
about the world based upon their inter- 
actional experiences. All learning, includ- 
ing learning language form, is a product 
of interaction with the social world. The 
structure of language is important in 
the sense that language learners create 
the linguistic structures they need to use 
in their social fields (Scott & Stokes, 1995; 
Skarakis-Doyle & Mentis, 1991). Language 
structure arises from association learning 
(i.e., learners pair interactional contexts 
with the language structures that need 
to be functionally used there). Knowl- 
edge of language structure emerges from 
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exposure to how language structures are 
used in meaningful experiential contexts. 
Therefore, syntactic skills are socially con- 
structed, meaning they are co-constructed 
during interactions with others. A child’s 
repertoire of grammatical and syntactic 
form is the product of the forms that other 
speakers have shared with the child and 
that the child has shared with others in his 
or her linguistic communities. 

The social interactionist model is fre- 
quently described in relation to the work 
of Vygotsky, a Russian sociocultural the- 
orist who died in 1934 (Wertsch, 1985). 
Vygotsky’s theories remained relatively 
unnoticed for decades (see Winsler, 2003) 
until various scholars of psychology, lin- 
guistics, education, Russian and Soviet 
history, and culture studies popularized 
these notions in the late 1970s through the 
1990s. Vygotsky maintained that cognitive 
development is socially mediated. Learn- 
ers construct knowledge about language 
form by experiencing how other speakers 
use language form and by following the 
lead of capable language models. Talking 
with others helps learners learn, whether 
the objective is to learn information or to 
learn about how to use language itself. It 
might be facile to sloganize Vygotskian 
thought as “What I can talk about, I can 
think about,” but this short axiom de- 
scribes the essential premise that interac- 
tional communication is foundational to 
any learning and development, especially 
to language learning and development. 

Vygotsky’s sociocultural theory pro- 
motes the notion that all social interac- 
tions take place within a cultural milieu. 
Therefore, all language takes place within 
a cultural context. “Culture” refers to ethnic, 
geographic, religious, linguistic, or racial 
groups, but also to groups based on gen- 
der, sexual orientation, age, family com- 
position, and socioeconomic status, and 


to other affiliated groups such as schools, 
teams, occupations, neighborhoods, clubs, 
and interest-based groups, as well as to 
any other social grouping that forms an 
identity and has its codes for conduct and 
mores. Therefore, learning language struc- 
tures entails learning the cultural customs 
that provide the framework for any inter- 
actional settings. Language learners are 
influenced by a culture’s use of grammar 
and syntax. Many speakers develop the 
capacity to adapt to more than one set of 
cultural expectations, for example, adapt- 
ing to the differing expectations for how 
to use grammar and syntax at home, in 
school, and in social settings. These speak- 
ers would code-switch, consciously or un- 
consciously, across the different sets of 
grammatical and syntactic forms that are 
employed in various cultural or social 
contexts. 

While the educational philosophy of 
constructivism suggests that individuals 
construct knowledge, social constructiv- 
ism suggests that groups construct knowl- 
edge. Group members invest in learning 
how to be members of the group. Members 
share meanings and participate in the cre- 
ation of group culture and group knowl- 
edge. Children learn language as part of a 
group, then use language to contribute to 
the knowledge of the group. The prolif- 
eration of online communities has actual- 
ized the principles of social constructiv- 
ism to a greater extent than ever before. 
Children are becoming members of online 
group cultures and are being introduced 
to the co-construction of knowledge at a very 
young age. 

SLPs who are guided by social inter- 
actionist principles assess how children 
use grammar and syntax in interactions 
with other people. Assessment includes 
evidence of how children use grammar 
and syntax in social contexts with familiar 
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and/or unfamiliar interactional partners. 
Because learning is socially mediated, lan- 
guage testing and sampling procedures 
might include an opportunity to show how 
well a child performs when another per- 
son gives the child help, guidance, feed- 
back, or cues, or simplifies or modifies the 
task. Independent, unassisted performance 
of grammar and syntax behaviors would 
certainly be assessed, but if a child does 
not perform well, the next step would be 
to assess how the child responds to social 
interactions that are designed to aid gram- 
matical and syntactic performance. Vy- 
gotsky proposed the zone of proximal 
development (ZPD), which is the array of 
behaviors that a child can perform when 
given some minimal assistance, that is, 
when co-constructing knowledge with 
another individual. Scaffolding refers to 
the adult supports that are offered; scaf- 
folded behaviors are those that a child 
can perform with help. Mediation guides 
a learner to self-examine how to perform 
a behavior. Mediation entails a level of 
self-reflective learning that scaffolding 
does not necessarily include. For instance, 
a learner might be scaffolded to break a 
task into separate actions and then, as 
mediation, be asked to explain how to 
do each action. Mediation is a technique 
to help learners develop metalinguistic 
awareness. 

The belief that assessment of the com- 
petencies within a child’s ZPD is as im- 
portant as documentation of independent 
behaviors has led some SLPs to adopt 
dynamic assessment. When an examinee 
does not respond correctly to test stimuli 
but there is reason to believe that the 
tasks are within the child’s ZPD, dynamic 
assessment involves scaffolding subse- 
quent opportunities to respond. After a 
test is administered (either immediately 
after or at a later time), the SLP coaches 
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the child on the competencies that the child 
did not demonstrate and perhaps has the 
child practice the competencies, and then 
presents the assessment stimuli again, to 
see whether the child can succeed after 
being given some help. The child’s readi- 
ness to learn is assessed, as well as his or 
her ability to co-construct knowledge. SLPs 
may refer to the opportunity to perform a 
task after being given some form of help 
or a demonstration of the target perfor- 
mance as an assessment of stimulability. 
With guidance, the learner produces the 
target behavior. 


Metalinguistic Awareness 
of Syntax 


Syntactic language development entails 
far more than just rotely acquiring lan- 
guage form. Syntactic integrity is related 
to complex cognitive-linguistic processes 
that allow speakers to perceive the situ- 
ational determinants for the use of appli- 
cable elements of grammar and syntax. 
Linguistic skill for message formulation 
underlies the success of any oral commu- 
nication or any creation of written text. 
Metalinguistic skill provides the ability 
to examine the grammar and syntax of 
a message and refine its quality (cf. Brit- 
ton, 1984). 


'Dynamic assessment invalidates the administration of 
most formal assessments. Most test instructions require 
that tests scores be based upon independent behaviors and 
initial, unaided competencies. Dynamic assessment occurs 
only at a point in the testing sequence when an initial score 
has been obtained and when scaffolding to obtain an aided 
score does not invalidate the initial test administration. 
The results of dynamic assessment are not reported as test 
scores but are included in the section of a test report that 
describes the SLP’s observations. Dynamic assessment of 
culturally and/or linguistically diverse children has the 
potential to yield functionally relevant results that reflect 
their cultural understandings of the test items (Gutiérrez- 
Clellen & Pefia, 2001). 
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Of paramount importance is that SLPs 
are cognizant of the fact that any inter- 
ventions that employ language learning 
strategies that necessitate a slot-filling, 
drill-and-practice approach to sentence 
patterning are asking learners to move from 
simply using language to communicate to 
a metalinguistic examination of how to use 
language to complete the drill. This is true 
whether the purpose of the practice is to 
help learners make gains in their use of 
syntactic regularities or to enhance syntactic 
variety. Conscious, overt examination of sen- 
tence patterning in order to fill linguistic slots 
entails metalinguistic awareness, that is, 
a conscious awareness of language as an 
object that can be scrutinized and manip- 
ulated (Britton, 1984). The speaker is no 
longer an unconscious language user but 
becomes a conscious metalinguistic ana- 
lyst. To learn sentence patterns and the 
metalanguage that labels the elements of 
sentence patterns (words such as “sub- 
ject” or “noun,” or even simpler terms like 
“who is doing something” and “action”), 
learners must be able to understand at 
least a little bit about the abstract nature 
of the language that they use. Learners 
must generalize patterns from an exam- 
ple construction to other examples that 
use different words—although the syntax 
may be patterned, the constructions may 
have different semantic meanings and/ 
or different pragmatic purposes. The SLP 
is attempting to stimulate the examinee 
to attend to the sentence form in addition to 
its meaning; however, a learner who has 
deficits in unconsciously producing lan- 
guage form will no doubt have trouble 
engaging in the conscious and more dif- 
ficult metasyntactic awareness skills that 
are needed to analyze form. This is a com- 
pounded problem: The learner has a weak- 
ness in the form skills needed to analyze form. 
Slot-filling tasks may not be effective with 
learners who cannot conceive of the need 


for syntactic slots. Without metasyntactic 
awareness, improving language form can 
be challenging. Speech-language therapy 
progress may be slower and difficult to 
attain. Contextual use of better syntax in 
frequently occurring daily situations might 
be achievable first, before a child attains 
a generalized use of syntactic structures. 
Relatedly, a learner develops the meta- 
linguistic awareness or metalinguistic in- 
sight to understand that speakers must 
plan the linguistic form of their messages 
that will be appropriate for an audience 
and a situation. Children learn through 
insight and social conditioning how to fine- 
tune messages to meet the communicative 
needs of a situation (Bruner, 1978) and 
therefore become syntactically and prag- 
matically competent, interfacing these 
two language systems (Bates et al., 1991). 
Although syntactic language devel- 
ops unconsciously in a preverbal child, 
syntax might be the domain of language 
that ultimately requires greater introspec- 
tion for practical application than the other 
domains (Balthazar & Scott, 2015). While 
phonology, semantics, and pragmatics re- 
quire the speaker to sometimes use con- 
scious self-regulation of language behavior, 
syntactic competence requires assiduous 
and recursive self-monitoring, especially 
in the written mode. It takes a degree of 
metalinguistic awareness to analyze the 
grammatical forms needed to assemble 
messages, especially when writing. Chil- 
dren may be initially exposed to self- 
analysis of their syntax when a parent says, 
“Say that again with correct English,” or 
some similar cautionary or corrective re- 
mark. Syntactic skill is refined throughout 
the development of language and on into 
adulthood, as cognitive-linguistic skills 
mature and the variety of oral and written 
communicative fields that people need 
to navigate become numerous and more 
complex. This chapter discusses how formal 
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and informal testing can assess metalin- 
guistic awareness and offers suggestions 
for metalinguistic awareness interventions. 
Chapters 5 and 6 address metalanguage 
in greater detail in the contexts of reading 
comprehension and written expression, 
respectively. 

It may be developmentally advanta- 
geous for children to gain an emerging 
metalinguistic awareness by first being 
taught to be conscious of the paralinguis- 
tic behaviors that convey meaning and 
intent and that accompany the forms of 
sentences. Interpreting paralanguage is 
likely to be a simpler metalinguistic learn- 
ing task than becoming consciously aware 
of message form. The physical, visual, and 
sensory aspects of paralinguistic behav- 
iors allow them to be concrete and experi- 
ential, while sentence grammar and syntax 
can be laden with abstract concepts that 
require advanced interpretations. School- 
children receive and produce a range of 
paralinguistic behaviors, such as gestures, 
body language, and facial expressions, and 
they may be readily able to engage in meta- 
linguistic discussion of the meaning of 
these nonverbal messages (cf. Crais, 2006; 
Goldin-Meadow, 2009) and how they 
accompany sentence forms, such as state- 
ments and questions. It may be easier for 
children to discern and metalinguistically 
describe the meanings of these overt 
physical behaviors than to examine the 
structures behind complicated linguistic 
features such as verb tense, question for- 
mation, adjectives, and so on. Young learn- 
ers may easily identify how a person be- 
haves physically when asking a question 
versus stating a fact. 

Nelson (2010) mentioned two main 
classifications of nonverbal behaviors: 
proxemics (how spatially close communi- 
cation partners can comfortably be, from 
barely an inch to many feet apart) and 
kinesics (physical movements that con- 
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vey meaning by accompanying or replac- 
ing verbalizations). Kinesic mechanisms 
include emblems (gestures that translate to 
verbalizations, such as nodding the head 
to say “yes,” shaking the head to say “no,” 
shrugging, or waving), illustrators (e.g., 
hand gestures to illustrate a point, such as 
showing the size of an object), affective dis- 
plays (e.g., putting a hand over one’s heart 
to show love, honesty, or devotion), regu- 
lators (such as using eye contact to exert 
authority or dominance), and adaptors (ges- 
tures produced with low awareness, such 
as yawning). Gibson and Gordon Pershey 
(2011) summarized the literature that 
refers to gestures as deictic, beat, metaphoric, 
or iconic. Deictic gestures indicate physi- 
cal points of reference (as in pointing to a 
chair that someone should sit upon). Beat 
gestures are baton-like movements that 
accompany speech repairs or are used for 
emphasis. Metaphoric gestures concretize 
an abstract concept, for example, moving 
the hands like flapping wings to illus- 
trate freedom. Iconic gestures pantomime 
an action. Metalinguistic awareness of syn- 
tactic language is a gradual developmen- 
tal process but given that gestures can 
be so conceptually close to the physical 
movements that are observed in daily life, 
commencing children’s metalinguistic 
awareness with gestural awareness may 
be advantageous. 


Deficits in Grammar 
and Syntax 


Difficulties with language form may man- 
ifest in many different ways. The deficits 
common to younger children, notably a 
paucity of grammatical and syntactic forms 
and a use of simpler sentence construc- 
tions, continue to be among the primary 
manifestations of deficits in school-age 
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and adolescent students. However, the 
grammatical and syntactic forms that the 
older speakers use are more complex than 
the younger children use, but these forms 
show reductions in complexity as com- 
pared to age-appropriate and grade- 
appropriate syntactic maturity. Grammat- 
ical and syntactic accuracy, variety, and 
meaningfulness may be compromised. 
Eisenberg (2006) noted that some 
children whose syntax is not maturing 
may speak in simple sentences, using basic 
wording. Some speakers with grammati- 
cal and syntactic difficulties might use a 
repertoire of grammatical and syntactic 
forms fairly regularly but have lapses in 
the consistent and efficient use of forms in 
daily language. They might not always be 
able to use the forms that they know in 
on-demand circumstances, resulting in 
uneven language performance. Variations 
in performance may or may not be con- 
text dependent. Lapses in performance 
might be an artifact of an inherent weak- 
ness in the syntactic domain of language, 
which might be exacerbated in challeng- 
ing language contexts (Bishop et al., 2000). 
Moreover, speakers with difficulties may 
not be able to “fine-tune” their usage of syn- 
tactic forms, so their spoken language can 
appear less mature and less accurate (Dick 
et al., 2004). Scott (1988) and Scott and 
Stokes (1995, p. 309) characterized the need 
to measure older children’s grammar and 
syntax difficulties along these dimensions: 


m Language development involves 
diversifying the use of the forms in 
their repertoires and functionally 
using these diverse forms; SLPs 
can observe spoken and written 
language modes to ascertain 
grammar and syntax skills, and 
can explore speakers’ skills during 
the genres of conversation, narration, 


and exposition; this means that 
there are contextual differences for 
how students use grammar and 
syntax, and they may have distinct 
repertoires in these different 
contexts. 

@ School-age children and adolescents 
typically add syntactic structures to 
their repertoires, but they may not 
use their more complex structures 
in daily language, so establishing 
conditions where SLPs can observe 
their optimal language performances 
may be difficult. 

M It is difficult to judge older grammar 
and syntax development against 
an adult standard because a well- 
defined adult standard doesn’t 
actually exist; the variability of adult 
language in terms of geographic, 
ethnic, cultural, economic, and 
educational variables makes it 
difficult to establish the adult 
standard that adolescents should 
achieve. 


Based on these and many other consid- 
erations, several authors recommended 
that SLPs obtain naturalistic language 
samples in addition to standardized diag- 
nostic test results (Hewitt et al., 2005; 
Larson & McKinley, 2003; Nelson, 1998; 
Nippold et al., 2009; Paul, 2007; Scott & 
Stokes, 1995). Sampling can allow SLPs to 
gain many insights into a speaker’s lan- 
guage productions that testing alone may 
not reveal (Costanza-Smith, 2010). 


Syntax Delay Versus 
Syntax Disorder 


When grammar and syntax do not de- 
velop as expected, the structural system 
of language form is impaired. “Language 
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impairment,” as described in Chapter 1, 
is a term that conveys that language, as a 
structured system, is not intact. Moreover, 
“language impairment” suggests that lan- 
guage, as a functional system, is compro- 
mised. The structure and/or the function of 
language are not optimal (Scott & Stokes, 
1995; Skarakis-Doyle & Mentis, 1991). A 
practical and necessary clinical distinction 
must be made between impairment that 
is characterized as a grammar and syn- 
tax delay versus an impairment that is 
characterized as a grammar and syntax 
disorder. In some learners, progress in 
grammar and syntax follows a generally 
typical pattern but is delayed, meaning, 
progress occurs at a slower rate and takes 
more time to be achieved. In other learn- 
ers, progress is disordered, meaning, pro- 
gress takes on an atypical trajectory or fea- 
tures other irregularities. The distinction 
between grammar and syntax delay ver- 
sus a grammar and syntax disorder war- 
rants discussion. 


Syntax Delay 


At an early age, children with a grammar 
and syntax delay exhibit language form 
skills that are developing slowly. The gram- 
matical and syntactic forms that the child 
produces are not much different from the 
behaviors that are expected as form typi- 
cally develops (see Chapter 2), but these 
forms emerge at a later age than would 
be expected and/or at a slower rate of 
growth. Grammar and syntax are at an ear- 
lier level of development than would be 
expected for age. The grammar and syn- 
tax behaviors are essentially typical and 
the sequence of development is essen- 
tially normative, but the rate of growth 
is delayed (Liles & Watt, 1984; Vinson, 
2012). Syntax lags at an earlier level of 
development and complexity than would 
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be expected, given a child’s supportive 
cognitive or intellectual functioning. As 
cognition and intellect grow, syntax may 
grow commensurately, to express newly 
learned ideas, concepts, and skills. Expe- 
riential learning in and out of school, lit- 
eracy acquisition, and academic learning 
can influence growth in language form. 
It is important that learners with form 
delays have supported literacy instruc- 
tion, as is discussed in Chapters 5 and 6. 

For some children, a syntax delay oc- 
curs in the presence of other delays across 
the language systems of content and use 
(see Chapter 1, Figure 1-1). Syntax may be 
developing at a similar rate as content and 
use or could be developing comparatively 
more slowly. It is unlikely that syntax 
would be developing more rapidly than 
semantic content and vocabulary because 
a repertoire of words is needed to create 
grammatical and syntactic arrangements 
of words, but it is possible that forms can 
emerge from a basic vocabulary (cf. Bra- 
ginsky et al., 2015, on the interplay of the 
lexical and grammatical systems as they 
develop). A grammatical system is built 
around frequently used words even in 
cases where a child’s or teen’s vocabulary 
is not well varied. 

Possible characteristics of syntax delay 
(cf. Bedore & Leonard, 1998; Kaderavek, 
2011; Vinson, 2012) include: 


m@ Grammar and syntax onset may be 
late, or some aspects of grammar 
and syntax may first emerge at the 
expected ages but then subsequent 
emergence of additional forms is 
delayed. 

m Language may be commensurate 
with other developmental progress, 
such as in cognition or motor skills, 
or could be the child’s highest or 
lowest area of skill; language may 
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be more delayed or less delayed 
than other areas of development. 
Grammar and syntax are within 
the overall level of delay in the 
language domain as compared 
to developmental delays in other 
domains. 

@ Acquisition of grammar and 
syntactic competencies is at a 
slower rate than expected; the 
progression of development is at 
a slower pace; this pace continues 
throughout the school years. 

@ Grammar and syntax skills are said 
to be “behind” for age-level or for 
grade-level expectations. 

m The sequence of development of 
grammar and syntax is slower 
or protracted, such that there is a 
delay between milestones; the time 
between milestones is lengthier 
than expected; similarly, it is 
difficult for school-age learners 
to accomplish the gains that are 
expected during a school year, so 
that the student does not make a 
year’s progress in a year’s time. 

m@ Delays may be more pronounced 
in grammar and syntax than in 
pragmatics and/or semantics. 

m@ Grammar and syntax development 
may plateau at times, meaning 
progress may reach a certain level 
and remain there for a period of 
time. (Vinson [2012] speculated upon 
reasons for a plateau: Sometimes, 
when there is more active growth 
in other domains of development, 
such as growth in motor skills, 
language growth stagnates and is 
“on hold”; other times, a plateau 
is caused by a temporary setback, 
such as an illness.) 

@ Grammar and syntax errors may 
be persistent and embedded, 
such that: 


= Grammar and syntax errors 
that many children commonly 
produce, but easily resolve, 
persist beyond the typical age 
of resolution in children with 
form delays. 

m= Grammar and syntax errors that 
children commonly produce are 
produced with greater frequency 
in children with form delays (for 
example, bound morphemes, 
such as suffixes, are omitted 
from many words, not just a few, 
occasional words, or word order 
is often incorrect). 

= Grammar and syntax errors are 
resistant to interventions for 
extended periods of time; growth 
is slow or spotty. 

= The beneficial effects of 
interventions take a long time to 
be attained. 

@ Oral grammatical and syntactic 
deficits may be minimal and not 
consistently observed by adults 
until these weaknesses have an 
impact on reading comprehension, 
reading fluency, academic learning, 
and/or written expression. 


Regarding the persistence of gram- 
mar and syntax delays, an important con- 
sideration is the discrepancy between a 
child’s chronological age and language 
age as obtained by normative testing. A 
child who is 4 years old whose grammar 
and syntax are at the 2-year level can rea- 
sonably be said to have a grammar and 
syntax delay, but a child of 11 whose gram- 
mar and syntax are at the 2-year level may 
better fit the description of a child with a 
grammar and syntax disorder. There does 
not appear to be any published criteria for 
determining when a grammar and syntax 
delay persists for so long that the appro- 
priate designation would be a grammar 
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and syntax disorder. Vinson (2012) men- 
tioned that a delay that extends into a 
child’s early elementary school years ap- 
pears to be a disorder. LaParo et al. (2004) 
explored factors that contribute to persis- 
tence of language deficits in preschoolers. 
Rather than simply slower growth, other 
characteristic grammatical and syntactic 
deficits that constitute a grammar and 
syntax disorder would have to be appli- 
cable. For instance, Rice and Wexler (1996) 
established the importance of difficulties 
with verb tensing. Perhaps guidelines that 
pertain to multidimensional developmen- 
tal impairments might suggest criteria for 
determining when a grammar and syntax 
delay persists for so long that the appro- 
priate designation would be a grammar 
and syntax disorder. Within the IDEA 
(2004) guidelines regarding developmen- 
tal delay (Center for Parent Information 
Resources, 2017), age 3 to 9 constitutes the 
developmental period, and the develop- 
mental deficits of children within this age 
range can be characterized as develop- 
mental delays. The Developmental Dis- 
abilities Assistance and Bill of Rights Act 
Section 102(8) (2000) stated that deficits 
that persist during and beyond childhood 
are described as developmental disabili- 
ties because of their onset prior to age 22 
and their failure to resolve. Following both 
of these lines of reasoning, a grammar 
and syntax delay would most like not 
be diagnosed in a child older than about 
age 9, and a child who had been diag- 
nosed with a grammar and syntax delay 
prior to age 9 would be reassessed at or 
about age 9 so that a more appropriate 
designation could be determined. 


Syntax Disorder 


When a delay in grammar and syntax 
delay persists for many years and is not 
resolved by maturation and/or interven- 
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tions, then the appropriate designation 
might be that of a grammar and syntax 
disorder. A learner of any age with a gram- 
mar and syntax disorder has experienced 
a disruption in learning grammar and syn- 
tax. There is a problem in the acquisition 
of skills, and/or in achieving an appro- 
priate developmental sequence, and/or 
in the pace of development (cf. Vinson, 
2012). The grammar and syntax skills that 
a learner has may show some of the prop- 
erties of an earlier level of development, 
but other considerations beyond delayed 
learning are apparent. The grammar and 
syntax behaviors are notably, perhaps 
considerably, different from the behaviors 
that are expected. Grammar and syntax 
are limited or aberrant. These irregulari- 
ties characterize the grammar and syntax 
disorder, meaning, the deficits plus the 
differences from typical development are 
the characteristics of the disorder. The 
deficits occur because the learner does not 
have the linguistic, cognitive-linguistic, 
and/or social-linguistic resources to de- 
velop grammar and syntax appropriately. 
Despite adequate exposure to learning 
environments and input from language 
models, the learner’s grammar and syntax 
are not progressing to include the forms 
used by his or her linguistic community. 
In the worst case, a grammatical system 
may not develop at all, resulting in one- 
word or short utterances without gram- 
matical structure. Leonard’s (2000) data 
showed that the gap in language skills 
between children with typical language 
and disordered language tends to widen 
over time; that is, as they age, children 
with language disorders have a progres- 
sively smaller chance of catching up with 
their typical peers. 

In some cases, the language form rep- 
ertoire of a learner with a grammar and syn- 
tax disorder may contain instances of ap- 
propriate grammar and syntax. However, 
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there are generally gaps in the behaviors 
and skills that would constitute a full gram- 
mar and syntax repertoire. For example, 
a learner with a grammar and syntax dis- 
order may have some, or just a few, of the 
grammar and syntax skills that children 
need (for example, being able to speak 
in simple sentences but not in sentences 
with multiple clauses leaves the speaker 
without a needed skill for imparting 
complex meanings) (cf. Barako Arndt & 
Schuele, 2013; Scott & Stokes, 1995; Weiler & 
Schuele, 2014). This notable irregularity 
in the number and extent of grammatical 
and syntactic skills is a main characteristic 
of a grammar and syntax disorder. 

Potentially, it may be because of the 
presence of a number of language irregu- 
larities that a lesser amount of growth in 
grammar and syntax is attained. In some 
cases, growth in grammar and syntax may 
be impeded because of the more profound 
nature of the learner’s language prob- 
lems. The unusual or complex character- 
istics of the problem may preclude growth 
of appropriate language. For instance, a 
child with a very limited vocabulary might 
scream for several lengthy periods each 
day in an attempt to communicate or to 
express frustration at the inability to com- 
municate. The presence of screaming im- 
pedes the play and social interactions that 
would build language. Or, in another ex- 
ample, a very restricted phonological rep- 
ertoire may impede the acquisition of new 
words. Both of these conditions would 
impede the onset of grammar and syntax 
and underlie a disorder of the develop- 
ment of the structure of language. 

Possible characteristics of a disorder 
of grammar and syntax (cf. Kaderavek, 
2011; Vinson, 2012) include: 


m@ The ability to learn grammar and 
syntax is disrupted. 


m@ The trajectory of grammar and 


syntax development deviates from 
expected patterns of growth. 
Possible irregularities in the expected 
sequence of grammar and syntax 
development, which sometimes 
appear as gaps in skills, spotty 
skills, or splinter skills; plateauing 
is possible. 

A learner has some or just a few of 
the grammar and syntax skills that 
persons their age need. 

Deficits may be more pronounced 
in some area(s) of grammar and 
syntax development than in others. 
Difficulty integrating language 
form, content, and use (Bloom & 
Lahey, 1978), such that there is not 
a functional basis for intentional 
communication and/or there is 
not the needed vocabulary for 
developing grammar and syntax. 
Less use of natural or conventional 
gestures in place of speaking or to 
accompany speaking; the gestural 
system is not being used as a 
scaffold for developing verbal 
language. 

Less gestural use when speaking 
(Thal & Tobias, 1992), leading to 
lesser expressivity overall and 
fewer grammatical and syntactic 
constructions used. 

Vocabulary may not be strong for 
age level, leading to not having 
the wording for grammatical and 
syntactic constructions. 

Syntax may be unusual or 
haphazard. 

Possible poorer meaning making 
(e.g., dependence upon others to 
presuppose the speaker’s meaning), 
leading to lack of origination 

of grammatical and syntactic 
constructions. 
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m@ Concrete use of language for daily 
living, with less abstract use of 
language for reasoning; concepts 
that are both concrete and abstract, 
such as temporal and spatial 
concepts, are difficult to acquire; 
therefore, the grammatical and 
syntactic constructions used to 
express these concepts are not 
acquired. 

m@ Possible poorer message 
formulation (e.g., slow and/or 
effortful construction of messages), 
leading to lesser use of grammatical 
and syntactic constructions. 

@ Poor metalinguistic skills (i-e., poorer 
insight into the grammar and syntax 
of language, such that drill, contrast, 
and slot-filling exercises are not 
meaningful to the learner). 

@ Irregular behaviors may impede 
language growth. 
= Sensory behaviors (refusal to 

touch toys). 

# Interactional behaviors 
(screaming, silence) that replace 
use of language. 

m Stereotypic speech (i.e., 
unintentional use of real or 
invented words or phrases that 
have little meaning) (Vinson, 
2012). 

m@ Atypical, idiosyncratic errors (as in 
idiosyncratic syntax or idiolect). 


Commonalities Between Syntax 
Delay and Syntax Disorder 


Grammatical and syntactic delays and 
disorders may have some overlapping 
characteristics. Children whose language 
is delayed may resemble children whose 
language is disordered, and vice versa, to 
the extent that a differential diagnosis is 
difficult, but the commonality would be 
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the presence of the hypothesized neuro- 
developmental bases that underlie dif- 
ficulties anywhere along the continuum 
of severity (McGregor, 2020). Some of the 
traits that are common to both grammati- 
cal and syntactic delay and disorder are: 


m@ Grammar and syntax do not meet 
expectations for chronological age. 
m Late attainment of grammatical and 
syntactic milestones (i.e., problems 
that are “developmental”). 
m@ Longer sentence length, sentence 
expansions, and clausal density are 
areas of difficulty, being achieved 
at a slower rate and/or with less 
competence (Scott & Stokes, 1995). 
@ Periodic plateaus in grammatical 
and syntactic development are 
possible (Vinson, 2012). 
@ Grammatical and syntactic skills 
may be demonstrated in some 
contexts and/or may improve 
when given supports, but the child 
does not integrate these same skills 
for spontaneous use (therefore, 
skills remain within the ZPD for a 
longer period of time than is typical 
and are not consolidated into the 
child’s repertoire of spontaneous 
grammar and syntax). 
@ Grammatical and syntactic 
weaknesses may disrupt 
the cognitive and/or social 
(interpersonal) demands that 
are placed on a child. 
@ Grammatical and syntactic 
functioning may be better than or 
worse than social functioning. 
= In some cases, it may appear 
that if social development were 
to improve, then grammar and 
syntax would improve. 

= In other cases, it may appear 
that if grammar and syntax 
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were to improve, then social 
development would improve. 
m@ Language functioning, overall, 
may be better than or worse than 
cognitive functioning. 
= Insome cases, it may appear that 
if cognitive development were 
to improve, then grammar and 
syntax would improve. 

= In other cases, it may appear 
that if grammar and syntax 
were to improve, then cognitive 
development would improve. 

m@ Grammar and syntax are discrepant 
from norm-referenced expectations 
(Justice, 2010). 

@ Grammar and syntax may or may 
not meet cultural expectations 
(Justice, 2010), as noted when 
the diagnostic process takes into 
consideration how a child’s skills 
allow for communication within the 
expectations of home, school, and 
community cultures. 

m@ Oral grammatical and syntactic 
deficits have an impact on reading 
comprehension, reading fluency, 
and written expression. 


Linguistic Considerations 


for Measurement of Older 
Learners’ Syntactic Abilities 


Numerous linguistic considerations in- 
form a computational assessment of the 
grammar and syntax of older children 
and adolescents (e.g., Biber, 1992). SLPs’ 
assessments of syntax and grammar in 
older learners in schools and clinical set- 
tings may differ from the strategies that 
SLPs use when assessing children in the 
early stages of language development. 


The process becomes more complicated 
than identifying which unique grammat- 
ical and syntactic forms are likely to be 
used by a certain age, as is the basic strat- 
egy for assessing young children. In the 
assessment of older speakers, it’s more im- 
portant to assess how a speaker uses multiple 
forms together within an utterance and across 
successive utterances. The outcome of an as- 
sessment needs to show a generative command 
of a variety of forms, as described in Chap- 
ter 2 (Chomsky 1965, 1968). 

To examine advanced syntax, assessment 
would document a speakers’ use of patterns 
of words in rule-governed ways to generate 
syntactic constructions. The patterns and 
rules are the evidence of a speaker’s com- 
mand of generative grammar, that is, the 
components needed to generate syntactic 
constructions and transform sentence con- 
structions in numerous ways. It’s not just 
a matter of a speaker using a single syn- 
tactic form correctly, one form at a time, 
as younger children would; it’s a matter 
of the speaker correctly linking forms that 
need to co-occur to build a longer, more 
mature grammatical configuration and to 
reveal a command of the syntactic pat- 
terns of a language (cf. Guo et al., 2021; 
Scott & Stokes, 1995; Weiler & Schuele, 
2014). Syntax represents the building blocks 
of language, so an assessment of syntax needs 
to show how these blocks are fitted together to 
construct utterances with functional commu- 
nicative relevance. It follows that it’s impor- 
tant that interventions for learners whose 
syntax has advanced beyond the basic 
forms but still needs support would es- 
tablish the use of multiple syntactic forms 
per utterance, so that utterances can be 
longer and more elaborate and can convey 
greater meaning than short utterances are 
able to deliver. While an intervention plan 
might focus on establishing the learn- 
er’s use of one grammatical form or one 
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syntactic pattern at a time, it could well 
be the case that learning how to use that 
form means that the speaker is using the 
target form in utterances that also con- 
tain other forms (Balthazar & Scott, 2015, 
2017, 2018). 

Observing, documenting, and mea- 
suring syntax and grammar are in part 
related to knowledge of developmental 
trajectories in the acquisition of grammat- 
ical and syntactic forms, but the process 
might be more specifically guided by a 
knowledge of how grammatical forms are 
used to build more grammatically com- 
plex utterances. The goals of measuring the 
syntax and grammar of children and teens 
who have a more advanced syntactic repertoire 
are often related to obtaining an accurate and 
reliable way of assessing a speaker's produc- 
tion of the elements of clauses along with the 
arrangement of multiple clauses within utter- 
ances (cf. Scott & Stokes, 1995; Weiler & 
Schuele, 2014) and to build a series of utter- 
ances. Of importance are the grammatical 
and syntactic elements that are found within 
clauses and that contribute to the produc- 
tion of clauses. With that, also relevant 
are the grammatical and syntactic transfor- 
mations that allow speakers to link clauses to- 
gether to form longer utterances. Both kinds 
of grammatical transformations would 
contribute to the linguistic skills that an 
SLP would observe and document to per- 
form a computational assessment of a 
mature speaker’s grammar and syntax. 
Intervention targets would then include 
learning how to use clausal elaborations 
and connect clauses. 


Grammatical Elements 


Measuring the syntax and grammar of 
speakers who have a fairly complete syn- 
tactic repertoires is a complex process. 
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Ideally, language samples obtained would 
be compared to published information on 
grammatical and syntactic development. 
There exists a range of checklists of gram- 
matical and syntactic forms that can be 
used for informal assessments and for 
planning interventions. Syntactic analysis 
can be an arduous process but, as Schuele 
(2010) pointed out, SLPs can devote them- 
selves to becoming proficient and efficient 
at this undertaking. 

For analyzing the syntax of younger 
children or for older learners with limited 
syntactic abilities, the analysis is focused 
on accounting for the speaker’s use of 
grammatical elements within sentences 
(cf. Hewitt et al., 2005). One well-known 
system is the Developmental Sentence Scor- 
ing (DSS; Lee, 1970, 1974; Lee & Canter, 
1971). The DSS is applicable to children 
from about ages 3 to 6, so more complex 
analysis systems will be needed for older 
speakers, although Reed et al. (2009) used 
the DSS to score samples produced by 
speakers as old as 8, 11, 14, and 17. The 
DSS provides information about children’s 
use of foundational grammatical elements. 
Lee and Canter (1971) stated, “A clinician 
can estimate to what extent the child has 
generalized the grammatical rules suffi- 
ciently to use them in verbal performance. 
With such a guide the clinician can plan 
lessons which present these structures in 
a presumably developmental sequence, 
thereby introducing grammatical com- 
plexity in systematically graded steps” 
(p. 315). Chamberlain (2016) compared the 
DSS and MLU calculations and found a 
significant correlation. Chamberlain (2016) 
and Jalilevand and Ebrahimipour (2014) 
noted that the DSS yielded more informa- 
tion than the MLU alone. 

DSS scoring guidelines are available 
in publications by Lee (1970, 1974), Lee 
and Canter (1971), Finestack et al. (2020), 
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Hughes et al. (1992), Hughes et al. (1994), 
and McCluskey (1984) and will be briefly 
recounted here. Sentence elements are 
scored as 1 to 8 points each. Higher scores 
account for the grammatical constituents 
that carry a greater grammatical “load” 
in sentences. Within each grammatical 
classification, specific words or structures 
are presented in a general developmental 
order. The grammatical classifications that 
the DSS assesses are: 


(1) Personal pronouns: With regard to 


(2 


(3 


—— 


ma 


developmental complexity, scores in- 
crease as children advance from using 
singular first and second person pro- 
nouns to third person to plurals of all 
persons. The plurals those and these 
are used as personal or indefinite pro- 
nouns. The reflexive pronouns emerge 
next, followed by wh-pronouns that 
expand simple sentence kernels with 
second sentence kernels or sentence 
complements (e.g., “I know who came 
and That's what I said... . In the sen- 
tence I know who came, who is the sub- 
ject of the second kernel; in the sen- 
tence That’s what I said, what is the 
object of the second kernel” [Lee & 
Canter, 1971, p. 320]). 

Indefinite pronouns and/or noun 
modifiers: Indefinite pronouns and 
noun modifiers include it, this, that, 
those, and these (see Chapter 2 for the 
Bloom & Lahey [1978] scoring of these 
words as specifiers). Included here are 
pronouns, for example, I want this; I 
want both, and/or noun modifiers, for 
example, I want this cookie; I want both 
cookies. Quantifiers, as in “some,” are 
scored, including words for other in- 
definite pronouns, as in something, noth- 
ing, anything, and everything (Lee & 
Canter, 1971). 

Main verbs: These include uninflected 
verbs, copulas, past tense irregular 


(4 


wa 


(5) 


(6) 


verbs, and auxiliary + verb and modal 
+ verb combinations. 

Secondary verbs: These verb phrases 
involve the early infinitival comple- 
ments wanna, gonna, gotta, lemme, and 
let's. (See Chapter 2 for discussion of 
the development of these words as 
verb phrase constituents.) Infinitival com- 
plements can link differing subjects in 
kernels, as in Let him see, I had to go, I 
told him to go, I asked you to go. Second- 
ary verbs include noncomplementing 
infinitives (I stopped to play; I’m afraid 
to look), present or past participles (I 
see a boy running; I found the toy broken), 
obligatory deletions (I'd better [to] go), 
infinitive + wh-word (I know what to 
get, I know how to do it), and passive 
infinitival complements (I have to get 
dressed. I want to be pulled). Gerunds 
are included here (Swinging is fun. I 
like fishing. He started laughing.). Dele- 
tions of secondary verbs are scored, as 
in I can run faster than you [can run]. 
(Examples drawn from Lee & Canter, 
1971, pp. 327, 339-340.) 

Negatives: Forms of not in contracted 
or uncontracted form are scored here 
that negate the copula, auxiliary, or 
forms of do. Pronoun-auxiliary con- 
tractions, as in I’ve not seen her, are 
scored. 

Conjunctions: In addition to the com- 
mon conjunctions of and, but, so, and 
so on, wh-conjunctions, as in where, 
how, and when, are scored here. In 
the sentence I know where he is going 
(Lee & Canter, 1971, p. 321), where 
conjoins two sentence kernels, I know 
and he is going. Wh-words, whether 
pronouns or conjunctions, are scored. 
A wh-word + infinitive construction 
has the wh-word as the object of the 
infinitive: I know what to do and I know 
which to choose (Lee & Canter, 1971, 
p. 321). 
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(7) Interrogative reversals: Reversals in- 
vert subject and verb order, as in Was 
she there? and also manipulate forms 
of do (Does it hurt?), modals (Can I 
play?), the auxiliary have (Has he seen 
you?), and form tag questions (It is fun, 
isn’t it?). Sentences can have reversal 
of any two auxiliaries (Has he been eat- 
ing? Couldn't he have gone?) or three 
auxiliaries (Wouldn't he have been sleep- 
ing?) (Lee & Canter, 1971, p. 340). 

(8) Wh-questions: All usages of what, who, 
where, when, why, and how are scored. 


Lee and Canter (1971) explained that 
many important grammatical features were 
“omitted from the DSS system: the use of 
articles, plurals, possessive markers, prep- 
ositional phrases, adverbs, word order, 
word selection, and so on. To account, at 
least in part, for these unscored items, an 
additional sentence point is added to the 
total sentence score if the entire sentence is 
correct in all respects” (p. 320). For exam- 
ple, the adverbs somewhere, nowhere, any- 
where, and everywhere are more advanced 
than simpler quantifiers and receive an 
extra point. As such, the DSS scores for the 
occurrence of grammatical elements and 
for the use of grammatically and syntac- 
tically correct whole sentences, award- 
ing 1 point regardless of the length of the 
sentences. 

DSS scoring is designed to be rela- 
tively flexible. For example, if an exam- 
iner confuses wh-pronouns versus wh- 
conjunctions, the overall score will not be 
affected since both score 6 points. How- 
ever, this would credit the wrong clas- 
sification, so SLPs should be as accurate 
as possible in reporting the speaker’s 
strengths and weaknesses and in plan- 
ning intervention targets. 

The chronology of manual scoring 
systems included the Language Assess- 
ment, Remediation and Screening Proce- 
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dure (LARSP; Crystal et al., 1976), Assign- 
ing Structural Stage (Miller, 1981), and 
the Index of Productive Syntax (IPSyn; 
Scarborough, 1990). Scarborough (1990) 
catalogued 56 grammatical and syntactic 
structures observed in children aged 24, 
30, 36, 42, and 48 months. Altenberg et al. 
(2018) summarized the IPSyn as devel- 
opmentally sequencing these 56 syntac- 
tic structures (plus four “other” forms) 
within four subscales: noun phrases, verb 
phrases, questions/negations, and sen- 
tence structures. Scores of 0, 1, or 2 points 
are obtained for each structure, depend- 
ing on whether the child produced the 
structure zero, one, or at least two times 
during the sampling session. The result 
is a compilation of the forms the child 
uttered or did not utter during the lan- 
guage sampling session. Repeated lan- 
guage sampling sessions can reveal a 
child’s acquisition of new forms over time 
during what is typically the preschool pe- 
riod of language development (see Oet- 
ting et al., 2010, on the sensitivity of the 
IPSyn for preschool language analyses). 
Altenberg et al. (2018) revised the IPSyn 
scoring to streamline the process. Fine- 
stack et al. (2020) provided a tutorial on 
the IPSyn procedures and interpreting the 
results. 

Owens and Pavelko’s (2020) SUGAR 
system is a clinical tool that organizes 
grammatical elements to reflect children’s 
normative progress in grammatical and 
syntactic productions. The SUGAR sys- 
tem allows users to compare clinical lan- 
guage samples to language analysis cri- 
teria established for ages 3 to 11 for the 
occurrence of the following grammatical 
elements: 


@ Noun phrase constituents: 
Quantifier, article, possessive 
pronoun, demonstrative, numeric, 
adjective, descriptor, noun 
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m@ Verb phrase constituents: BE 
copula, BE auxiliary, do/does + 
verb, regular past, irregular past, 
modules, infinitives 

m@ Prepositional phrases 

@ Morphemes: Plural -s; progressive 
-ing; third person -s, past tense -ed 


In summary, the SUGAR system docu- 
ments the grammatical elements that 
speakers use to build moderately complex 
utterances during the mid-developmental 
period of about ages 3 through 8 to the 
later developmental period up through 
about age 11. 


Grammatical Elements 
Computational Analysis: 
Mean Length of Utterance 
in Morphemes 


Mean length of utterance in morphemes 
(MLU-morph) is a measure of syntactic 
productivity that is useful for measuring 
the complexity of language in the early or 
mid-developmental period (Blake et al., 
1993; Eisenberg et al., 2001; Fristoe, 1979; 
Mason, 2013; Paul, 2007). However, as 
discussed in Chapter 2, counting mor- 
phemes may be of limited use for assess- 
ing the syntactic complexity of children 
over the age of 4 (cf. Balason & Dolla- 
ghan, 2002; Scott & Stokes, 1995; Weiler & 
Schuele, 2014), because the speaker’s use 
of morphemes, which is essentially 
a word-building skill, is not necessar- 
ily a representation of the use of a com- 
plex arrangement of syntactic elements 
to convey meaning at the sentence level. 
The MLU-morph measurement may not 
reveal the range of the grammatical ele- 
ments used or the complexity of a speaker’s 


syntactic structure (cf. DeThorne, 2005; 
Jalilevand & Ebrahimipour, 2014; Klee & 
Fitzgerald, 1985; Scarborough et al., 1986; 
Scarborough et al., 1991; Scott & Stokes, 
1995). Mason (2013) mentioned that there 
is “ongoing debate over the value of MLU 
measures in the school-age years; how- 
ever, the results of both Scott and Windsor 
(2000) and Nelson and Van Meter (2007) 
suggest that MLU is a valid measure when 
assessing atypical learners” (p. 1145) who, 
potentially, produce more limited syntax 
than their typically developing peers. Mea- 
sures that more accurately evaluate elabo- 
rated forms of syntactic usage are neces- 
sary to evaluate school-age children and 
adolescents with milder presentations of 
language difficulties, such as students 
with specific learning disabilities (Nippold, 
1993). As a general occurrence, more ad- 
vanced speakers use longer utterances 
(Scott & Stokes, 1995), so sentence length 
is one of several valid measures of syntac- 
tic development. 


Clausal Structures 


Considerable detail on school-age and 
adolescent learners’ acquisition of gram- 
matical and syntactic complexity can be 
gleaned from Loban’s (1976) models of 
clausal structures, which is described 
throughout this chapter. The work of 
Loban (1963, 1970, 1976) and other syn- 
tactic analysis pioneers is evident in the 
analysis codes used for programming of 
the SALT software (Miller et al., 2011; 
SALT, 2020b), which yield analyses of 
grammatical elements, clausal structures, 
and several other linguistic features. The 
SALT software (SALT, 2020b) is described 
in more detail later in this chapter, within 
the description of computer-based lan- 
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guage analyses. SLPs can refer to the SALT’s 
lists of grammatical elements and clausal 
structures to manually analyze language 
samples. 

The following definitions and guide- 
lines (based in part on SALT, 2019a, 
2019b) provide a general sense of En- 
glish clausal structures and, in turn, reveal 
how the SALT software and other soft- 
ware analyzes the syntax of language 
samples. SLPs or researchers who analyze 
language samples manually, particularly 
when observing colloquial language use, 
could utilize these definitions and guide- 
lines to account for a speaker’s use of 
clausal structures. SLPs would consider 
the speaker’s abilities in language form, 
content, and use when exploring how 
the speaker constructs grammatical rela- 
tionships between words and phrases. It 
is not solely the grammatical forms that 
a speaker can construct that are under 
examination; the speaker’s lexical choices 
that contribute to the grammatical ele- 
ments and functional use of the gram- 
matical constructions to communicate are 
of importance as well. 


(1) Sentences are composed of at least one 
independent clause or main clause. The inde- 
pendent clause’s meaning stands alone. 
When the independent clause is the en- 
tirety of the sentence, it is one C-unit (as 
in, “I went out.”). (See Chapter 2 for a dis- 
cussion of C-units and T-units.) 


(2) Subordinate clauses, also called depen- 
dent clauses or clause modifiers, depend on 
the main clause to make sense. Subordi- 
nate clauses cannot stand alone to make 
meaning. A subordinate clause is not a 
C-unit; it joins with a main clause to form 
a C-unit (as in, “I went out while Dad 
napped”, this dependent condition cannot 
stand alone to make meaning). 
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(3) The C-unit is “an independent clause 
with its modifiers. Each C-unit includes 
one main clause with all subordinate 
clauses attached to it. It cannot be further 
divided without the disappearance of its 
essential meaning” (SALT, 2019a). The 
clause itself, “whether it is the main clause 
or a subordinate clause, is a statement 
containing both a subject and a predicate. 
Grammatically, a subject is a noun phrase 
and a predicate is a verb phrase” (SALT, 
2019a). Therefore, a C-unit always has an 
independent clause and may have one or 
more dependent clauses. 


(4) Independent clauses and subordinate 
clauses are structured around a main verb, 
so the analysis of clausal structure always 
accounts for the capable use of verbs. The 
following examples illustrate an inde- 
pendent clause, a subordinate clause, a 
C-unit, a subject (a noun or noun phrase), 
and a predicate (a verb or verb phrase). 
This example parses the sentence “My dog 
is fluffy so, he is not scruffy.” 


An independent clause: My dog is 
fluffy 


A subordinate clause (also known 
as a dependent clause or a clause 
modifier): so, he is not scruffy 


A C-unit: My dog is fluffy (a clause 
that stands alone) 


A C-unit: My dog is fluffy so, he is not 
scruffy (a clause that stands alone and 
with its modifiers attached to it) 

A subject (a noun phrase): My dog 


A predicate (a verb phrase): is fluffy, is 
not scruffy 


If a speaker can produce an array of 
well-formed C-units during a language 
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sampling session and evidences the con- 
joined use of independent clauses with 
subordinate clauses that function as clause 
modifiers, then that speaker’s syntax is 
comparatively complex (Weiler & Schuele, 
2014). However, a speaker who produces 
independent clausal constructions that do 
not have subordinating segments, even if 
these are well-constructed independent 
clauses, would have less elaborate syntax 
and could be said to be producing utter- 
ances that are shorter, less complex, and 
lacking in syntactic modifiers. 


(5) The three types of subordinate clauses 
are nominal, relative, and adverbial (Crews, 
1984; Nippold et al., 2009; Quirk & Green- 
baum, 1973). The nominal clause expresses 
feelings, attitudes, and beliefs subordinate 
to an action in the main clause (as in, “He 
decided the car is too expensive.”). Nip- 
pold et al. (2009, p. 242) gave examples of 
the common metacognitive “(e.g., decide, 
believe, infer, or concur)” or “metalinguis- 
tic (e.g., argue, report, agree, or defend) 
verbs” that are in nominal clauses. The nom- 
inal clause shows the speaker's skill in verb 
use. The relative clause describes the sub- 
ject or object of a sentence (as in the sub- 
ject modifier, “The student who won the 
prize worked hard for this honor” and the 
object modifier, “Blane is a hard-working 
student who won an academic prize”). The 
relative clause postmodifies the subject or 
object noun phrase and begins with a wh- 
pronoun (who, whom, whose, which) or 
the relativizer “that” (Oetting & Newkirk, 
2008; Schuele & Tolbert, 2001). The adver- 
bial clause expresses conditionality, time, 
and purpose (Nippold et al., 2009) (as in, 
“Before you go out, tell Dad where you are 
going,” and “I went out while Dad napped.”). 

Adverbial clauses are of two types. 
The restrictive adverbial clause, also known 
as an essential clause, provides informa- 
tion that the sentence requires to impart 


its meaning, as in, “Runners win who are 
consistently the fastest.” Restrictive adver- 
bial clauses begin with that, who, whom, or 
which. When which is used in writing, the 
restrictive adverbial clause needs to be set 
off by commas and is sometimes a more 
wordy, nonpreferred form for restrictive 
clauses (Nash, 2021), as in, “The loser of 
the race, which was precisely timed, com- 
plained about the judging”; a preferred 
form might be the more standard way of 
writing a restrictive adverbial clause: “The 
loser of the race that was precisely timed 
complained about the judging.” 

The nonrestrictive adverbial clause, also 
known as a nonessential clause, conveys 
additional meaning that is not essential to 
the sentence meaning, as in, “The wind- 
storm, which I told you about before, blew 
down several trees on our property.” The 
word which is used to begin a nonrestric- 
tive adverbial clause. In writing, nonre- 
strictive adverbial clauses are set off by 
commas. 


(6) Conjunctions are used to link clauses and 
are of two types, coordinating and subordi- 
nating. Sometimes clauses that begin with 
coordinating conjunctions (and, but, so, then) 
can stand alone in grammar and mean- 
ing (as in “My dog is fluffy so, he is not 
scruffy,” “he is not scruffy” could stand 
alone in meaning). Subordinating conjunc- 
tions include earlier developmental forms 
(because, that, when, who) and later devel- 
opmental forms (after, before, what, which, 
although, if, unless, while, as, how, until, like, 
where, since, although, how, while) (cf. Schlep- 
pegrell, 1992; Weiler & Schuele, 2014); the 
clauses that follow these conjunctions 
might not stand alone (as in, “I went out 
while Dad napped,” or could stand alone as 
a sentence, as in “I went out, as I was too 
warm inside the house.”). 

[Many of the following examples pro- 
vide justifiable reasons for why counting 
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morphemes per utterance is not an accu- 
rate or reliable strategy for analyzing the 
syntax of mature speakers. Valuing length 
of utterance is not always necessary. Pro- 
ducing short utterances doesn’t necessar- 
ily signify an inability to produce longer 
utterances, as it might for younger chil- 
dren, and the short utterance might actu- 
ally reveal a more sophisticated level of 
syntactic competence. The consideration 
is whether the clausal structure is suffi- 
cient to convey meaning and is produced 
correctly for the communicative context. 
Speakers show their presuppositional skills 
and their ability to express implied mean- 
ings when they construct shorter utter- 
ances. These sentence transformations are 
not a hindrance to being able to produce 
explicit meanings in longer utterances on 
other occasions. ] 


(7) An elliptical response or ellipsis allows 
for words to be omitted. Saying these words 
would add unnecessary words to a sen- 
tence whose meaning is presupposed or 
understood. Ellipsis reduces the redun- 
dant use of words. A full independent 
clause is not needed to make meaning 
when ellipsis is used for efficiency (for 
example, in response to “Call me later,” 
the speaker says, “Will do”; in response 
to “Why do you want to go?” the speaker 
says, “Because.”). The missing parts of 
the full utterance are not needed because 
meaning is derived from context and is 
implied (Loban, 1963). 


(8) Omission of an auxiliary. This is a type 
of ellipsis that is produced as a colloquial 
or informal utterance (as in, “You ready 
to go yet?” the speaker omits “are”). The 
auxiliary is implied. 


(9) A null subject or an implied subject is 
another type of ellipsis. The subject of the 
utterance is not stated (as in, “See that?” 
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“Wanna play a game?” “There, see what 
you've done?” In these examples, “you” 
is the subject of the inquiry; this colloquial 
or casual remark is of a shorter length 
than a more formal utterance. The implied 
subject might also entail a missing auxil- 
iary verbing, as when “do you” or “did 
you” is omitted). 


(10) Successions of verbs without subjects al- 
low for economy of form. A subject doesn’t 
need to be stated before each verb in an 
utterance, as in “Jessie made the bed, 
washed the floor, and straightened up the 
clothes in her closets.” 


(11) Nonobligatory subordinating conjunc- 
tions can be omitted. The omitted word 
[shown in brackets] is optional, as in “I 
heard [that] you want to get a new job.” 


(12) Reduced infinitive constructions occur 
when the use of the “to” infinitive is not 
obligatory, as in “I told you [to] be quiet.” 


(13) Affirmations or negations are often 
single-word utterances. A single-word ut- 
terance may be sufficient, as in “yes,” 
“no,” or similar terms used as a one-word 
utterance. 


(14) Tags are interjections or performa- 
tives appended to utterances and may be 
said just for the sake of being said, as in 
“well,” “you know,” “T guess,” “I mean,” 
“like,” “right” (as in, “Like, right, he was 
the first person to wear this brand of 
sneakers.”). 


(15) Question tags: The interrogative por- 
tion of an utterance appears as a tag, as in 
“You said you'd be on time, didn’t you?” 


(16) Complements are sentence components 
that convey information that expands a 
phrase, as in “Patty realized she didn’t have 
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her wallet.” A complement may follow a 
comma in written language, as in, “She 
decided, ‘Oh, it doesn’t matter.’” 

[Overuse of the following construc- 
tions could signal a difficulty with pro- 
ducing mature syntax.] 


(17) Omissions of required constituents of 
an utterance. Omission of the words in 
brackets could be considered syntactic 
errors rather than general colloquial lan- 
guage use, although some of these pro- 
ductions might be typical constructions 
for some speakers of dialects of English, 
where there is nonuse or zero marking of 
certain forms. 


Omitted auxiliary: “The power went 
off when they [were] watching TV.” 


Omitted bound morpheme: “She 
like[s] warm weather.” 


Omitted article: “Go sit at [the] table.” 


Omitted direct object: “We went into 
[the room].” 


Omitted obligatory subordinating 
conjunction: “She was the student 
[who] got the prize last month.” 


(18) An incorrect subordinating conjunction 
is used to subordinate, as in instead of 
saying, “He stood up so he could see over 
other people’s heads,” the speaker says, 
“He stood up what he could see over other 
people’s heads.” (cf. Weiler & Schuele, 
2014). 


(19) Lack of parallel form occurs when verb 
forms within an utterance vary, as op- 
posed to having consistency in form, as 
in, “She swam and playing in the sand.” 


(20) A sentence fragment is the use of a par- 
tial sentence, as in, “I saw the.” Loban 


(1976, pp. 131- 132) used the expression 
“speaking in nonsentences” to describe 
where errors in word order, deletions of 
sentence parts, or other sentence construc- 
tion flaws result in a grouping of words 
that is limited in the properties that form 
true sentences. 


(21) Mazes include hesitations, false starts, 
misstatements, revisions, self-corrections, 
or unfinished or abandoned utterances. 
Hesitation phenomena generally take on 
two forms, and most of the time these are 
a speaker’s internal pauses for decision- 
making about ideas, wording, or how to 
make the appropriate social maneuver. 
A complete break-off of a word, phrase, 
or clause is called aposiopesis. Anacoluthon 
is a revision of an unfinished message, 
as in “There was a—I had my wallet sit- 
ting right here.” The interruption might 
introduce some confusion or discontinu- 
ity in the expression of ideas. Loban (1976, 
p- 131) termed these occurrences “se- 
quence interrupters.” Some of these inter- 
ruptions interject “inter-sentence paren- 
thetical structures,” which are supporting 
or contradictory ideas, as in It was the best, 
well, not the very best, but it was among the 
best movies I’ve seen. Other parentheticals 
are common interjections, such as you know, 
I would think, as a matter of fact, in a manner 
of speaking. In Table 4-2, these formulaic 
expressions are called “frozen language,” 
quoting Loban (1976, p. 17). The syntac- 
tic structure of mazes results in part from 
the ideational, pragmatic, emotional, or so- 
cial difficulties that the speaker is having 
with progressing though the discourse 
and might have little to do with syntactic 
competence. Or, abandoned syntax may 
be a result of a speaker being unable to 
complete the syntactic plan that he or she 
began. The syntactically difficult part of 
the message is deleted. 


4, Grammar and Syntax in School-Age Children and Adolescents 


Clausal Elements Used in 
Grammatical Transformations 
of Sentences 


Historically, language development re- 
searchers evaluated older speakers’ lan- 
guage usage according to its syntactic prop- 
erties, particularly its clausal structure 
(Hunt, 1965, 1970; LaBrant, 1933; Loban, 
1963, 1970, 1976; Moffat, 1968; Nippold 
et al., 2009; Templin, 1957). Loban (1976) 
presented an extensive taxonomy of the 
syntactic structures documented during 
observational studies of hundreds of 
school-age and adolescent speakers that 
remains of value today for SLPs and re- 
searchers who require a compilation of the 
possible syntactic forms that speakers may 
use to create grammatical transformations 
in sentences and to elaborate sentences’ 
clausal structures. Elaboration of clausal 
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structure means that a speaker employs 
various grammatical transformations that 
expand a C-unit beyond a simple sub- 
ject and predicate. Sentence elaborations 
include modifications of meaning and 
structure accomplished by using adjec- 
tives, adverbs, dependent clauses, prepo- 
sitional phrases, infinitive phrases and 
infinitive clauses, appositives, participles, 
phrasal coordination, and other gram- 
matical constructions (Loban, 1976). Often 
these transformations are expansions of 
the verbs in sentences to become verb 
phrases. 

Loban’s (1976) taxonomy is multi- 
structural. Table 4-1 explains the multiple 
clausal elements needed for grammatical 
transformations of sentences. 

Loban (1976) identified that school-age 
and adolescent speakers used grammatical 
and syntactic forms within clauses to produce 


Table 4—1. Clausal Elements Used in Grammatical Transformations of Sentences 


Describing words, modifiers 
of nouns 


Can be used in clusters in 
cumulative sentences 


A word or phrase that 
modifies an adjective, verb, 
or other adverb 


Qualifies place, time, 
circumstance, manner, 
cause, degree, etc. 


Nouns, noun phrases, or a 
series of nouns placed next 
to each other to identify, 
define, or rename these 
terms 


Happy thoughts 


Happy, positive, cheerful 
thoughts 


Happily smiling 
Quite happy 


There and then, we knew we 
had lost our way. 


My teacher, a perfectionist, 
corrects all punctuation 
errors. 


continues 


Table 4-1. continued 


Clausal Element 


Auxiliary 


Catenatives 


Connecting words, 
coordinates, or 
conjunctions 


Dependent clause 
(subordinate 
clause) 


(First-order: one 
dependent clause 
per sentence; 
second-order: two 
dependent clauses 
per sentence; 
third-order, etc.) 


A helping verb used with a 
main verb to construct tense, 
mood, or voice 


Expanded verb forms that 
appear as complex verb 
phrases, such as past perfect 
and future perfect 


Coordinates: Connectives 

to create simple parallel 
statements, often made up of 
independent clauses joined 
by conjunctions 


Relational words, often 
adverbs, that show how ideas 
join together, compare, or 
contrast 


Subordinating conjunctions 
(temporal, causal, conditional, 
concessive) (Quirk & 
Greenbaum, 1973) 


A group of words that 
contains a subject and verb 
but that cannot stand alone 
as an independent clause 


Begins with a subordinating 
conjunction (e.g., because, 
since) or adverbial to 
describe condition, 
concession, time, manner, 
place, purpose, result, and 
comparison 
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Forms of be, have, will, do 
before a main verb 


Summer semester will begin 
in May. 


By the time he reaches Baton 
Rouge, he will have been 
driving for three hours. 


Gail expected to have been 
waiting for hours. 


(Examples from Loban, 
1976, p. 65) 


Conjunctions and, but, or, so, 
because 


Adverbs moreover, although, 
unless, however 


Temporal after, as, since, 
once, until, when, while 


Causal because, as, since 
Conditional if, so, so that 


Concessive although, though 


For example, adverbial 
clauses of condition or time: 
When I walk in the snow, | 
wear boots. /fit is snowing, 

I wear boots. Because it is 
snowing, | am wearing boots. 


Table 4-1. continued 


Determiner 


Gerund phrase 
(first-order: one 
within a sentence; 
second-order: two 
within a sentence; 
third-order, etc.) 


Idioms (with a 
defined syntax)? 


Establish specific conditions 
of meanings: 


Articles (the), demonstrative 
pronouns (that), possessive 
pronouns (my), numerals 
(one), ordinals (first), 
quantifiers (some), 
predeterminers (rather), 
postdeterminer (follows 
another determiner, such 

as “all the other kids”) 
distributives (every), 
interrogative (which) 


Used in independent and 
dependent clauses. A verb 
that requires a subject and 
that can take as a subject /, 
we, you, he, she, they 


A noun made from a verb 

+ ing (i.e., the present 
participle verb) as the object 
of a verb 


A phrase consisting of a 
gerund and any modifiers 

or objects; functions in 

a sentence as a noun 
(subject, object, or predicate 
nominative) 


A phrase or expression 
with a figurative, nonliteral 
meaning; sometimes the 
meanings are metaphoric 
and not discernible from 
the words used; known as 
formulaic language 
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Determiners are arranged in 
a specific order in sentences: 


My three wishes not Three 
my wishes 


Love requires a subject: He 
loves parsnips. 


I like singing. 


Traveling by car 


Our priority is traveling 
safely 


Running with scissors 


They were dancing the night 
away 


(Gerund Phrase, 2021) 


Metaphoric: Talking a blue 
streak, the light at the end of 
the tunnel 


Literal: more or less, once 
upon a time, in other words 


continues 


Table 4-1. continued 


Clausal Element 


Independent 
clause (a kernel 
sentence) 


Infinitive (an 
infinitival phrase, a 
to-infinitive phrase) 
(first-order: one 
within a sentence; 
second-order: two 
within a sentence; 
third-order, etc.) 


Infinitive clause 
(infinitival clause 
or to-infinitive 
clause) 


(first-order: one 
within a sentence; 
second-order: two 
within a sentence; 
third-order, etc.) 


Modal participle 


Nominative 
absolute 


A clause with a subject and 
predicate that can serve as a 
complete sentence; the clause 
makes sense on its own 


Verb construction containing 
the particle to and the base 
form of the verb; can be 
simple or expanded by 
modifiers, complements, or 
objects 


A subordinate clause with 
a verb in the infinitive form; 
contains a subject, object, 
complement, or modifier 


A modal + have + participle 
form of a verb 


A free modifier consisting of 
a noun + an adjective, or a 
participle, or an appositive 
noun, or phrases containing 
these forms; a free-standing 
part of a sentence that 

has no finite verb and that 
describes or modifies the 
main subject and verb 
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I went to Paris. 


Simple: to go 
Expanded: to boldly go 


First-order: Celebrations 
are held to bring families 
together [First-order]. 


Second-order: Celebrations 
are held to bring [First-order] 
families together to make 
memories [Second-order]. 


It would have been foolish 
to waste the opportunity 
[first-order]. 


To manage his headaches, 
[first-order] he takes 
medication. 


You can’t expect a puppy to 
want [first-order] to stay in 
the yard [second-order]. 


Sam could have taken the 
storm warning seriously. 


Sam should have listened to 
the storm warning. 


Sam might have told his 
customers he would reopen 
his store after the storm. 


The bride approached the 
altar, eyes sparking. 


Their phones having been 
confiscated by their parents, 
the sisters did yoga until 
dinner time. 


Table 4-1. continued 


Clausal Element 


Nonfinite verbs 


Objective 
complement 


Parallel 
independent 
clauses 
(compound 
sentences, 
compounding) 


Participle 


Used in independent and 
dependent clauses. Occur 
as infinitives, participles, 
gerunds. Occur only if 
there are finite verbs in 
independent clauses. Verbs 
that act as nouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs; do not change 
their form to agree with the 
person, number, or tense of 
the rest of the sentence 


Word or phrase that modifies 
a direct object. Consists of 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives. 
Answers the question 
“What?” after the direct 
object. 


Coordinates are used to 
create simple parallel 
statements, often 
independent clauses joined 
by and 


A nonfinite verb used as an 
adjective or noun 
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Infinitive: She did not want 
to wake her father. (want is 
finite) 


Participle: Forgetting the final 
step, she served the salad 
without its dressing. (served 
is finite) 


Gerund: Traveling is my 
passion. (is is finite) 


Mac was elected. Elected 
what? Mac was elected 
treasurer. 


You offered him. Offered 
what? Your offered him your 
help. 


I am going to paint. Paint 
what? I am going to paint my 
bedroom white. 


We named our kitten. Named 
her what? We named our 
kitten Amber. 


I went to Paris and 1 saw the 
Eiffel Tower. 


A working Wi-Fi connection, 
a stunned expression, a 
speaking role, a breeding 
ground 


continues 
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Table 4-1. continued 


Clausal Element 
Participle phrase 


(first-order, 
second-order, 
etc.) 


phrase 


Possessive 


Prepositional 


phrase preposition 


Relative pronoun 


Adding ’s to a noun or using 
a possessive pronoun 


A phrase that begins with a 


Pronouns as objects in 
subordinate adjectival clause 


A phrase that starts with 

a participle and modifies a 
noun or a pronoun in a 
sentence; functions as an 
adjective or an adjective 


The printed document is 
required for proof. 


The worried parents sent 
several emails to the 
principal. 


First-order present perfect 
participial phrase: Having 
washed her hair, she applied 
conditioner. 


Second-order and third-order 
present perfect participial 
phrases: Having washed 

her hair but being ina 

hurry, she skipped applying 
conditioner. 


Manuel’s family 
Their backyard 


Leaving the house ina 
hurry, Jim forgot his cell 
phone. 


Ihave a cat, which I feed 
every day (example from 
Loban, 1976, p. 82) 


@See Table 4-2. Loban (1976) scored idiomatic syntax using the codes Parenthetical or Insertions. 


elaborated syntax. Speakers also used specific 
forms to arrange multiple clauses together. 
Syntactic maturity is revealed when speak- 
ers use clausal formations to communicate 
more complex propositions than may be 
possible with simple independent clauses. 
Speakers use their kernel sentences, which 
are usually independent clauses, to gen- 
erate complex sentences. Grammatical 
transformation strategies include sen- 
tence expansions, such as adding paral- 
lel independent clauses (i.e., sentence 
compounding) or embedding dependent 


clauses. Some grammatical transformations 
require that parts of sentences be deleted and 
the remaining elements become partici- 
ples or gerunds. Sentence elaborations 
include modifications of meaning and 
structure by using adjectives, adverbs, de- 
pendent clauses, prepositional phrases, in- 
finitives, appositives, participles, and other 
grammatical elements. As such, syntactic 
maturity involves grammatical transforma- 
tions that require sentence expansions, clausal 
embedding, and deletions of words that are 
no longer necessary when the grammati- 
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cal transformations occur. Elaborated syn- 
tax does not always mean that sentences 
have increased in length. Rather, the sen- 
tences have increased in grammatical 
complexity. 

Loban’s Elaboration Index (Loban, 
1970, 1976) used over 20 elements of sen- 
tence complexity, including prepositional 
phrases, infinitives, gerunds, and other 
syntactic and grammatical structures, to 
characterize these expansions and obtain a 
weighted score, with greater weight given 
to the more complex constructions among 
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the elements of sentence complexity (see 
Table 4-2). Loban (1976, p. 17) scored par- 
ticipants’ language samples by adding 
points when speakers used certain gram- 
matical and syntactic constructions. Al- 
though the point values Loban awarded, 
known as Loban’s Elaboration Weights 
Index, were devised as criterion scores 
that were suitable for the computations 
used during Loban’s study, these point 
values reveal the increasing complexity 
of each of these grammatical and syn- 
tactic structures. For example, as shown 


Table 4—2. Loban’s Elaboration Weights Index 


Topic? 


A subject is repeated: That song, it was my favorite. 
Frozen language? 


Idiomatic expressions with a defined syntax: More or less, Once 
upon a time, In other words 


Parenthetical? 
Insertions: Well, | guess, Like, Right 


Nominative absolute 


Prepositional phrase 
Modal participle 


[Points 


continues 
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Table 4-2. continued 


Language Variable 

Infinitive 

Objective complement 
Appositive 

First-order dependent clause? 
First-order participial phrase 
First-order gerund phrase? 
First-order infinitive phrase? 


First-order infinitive clause 


‘Not specifically grammatical elements. These constructions are artifacts of conversational lan- 
guage for which Loban (1976) needed to develop scoring codes. Frozen language and paren- 
thetical utterances might employ a predetermined syntax, for example, “Once upon a time,” and 
would not represent a speaker’s authentic and spontaneous use of clausal elaborations. Topic 
repetition is a scoring code that might account for the verbal redundancy that is common in 
natural conversation, rather than accounting for the use of clausal elaborations. 


bLoban (1976) noted that a speaker can produce complex constructions, such as a depen- 
dent clause within a dependent clause. Loban awarded one additional point to all dependent 
clauses and verbal phrases beyond first-order (i.e., second-order. third-order, etc.). For example, 
a second-order dependent clause received 5 points, a second-order participial phrase received 


6 points, a third-order infinitive clause received 7 points, and so on. 


Source: Loban, 1976, p. 17. 


in Table 4-2, a structure to which Loban 
awarded one-half point is not as gram- 
matically complex as a structure to which 
he awarded 5 points. SLPs would be cau- 
tious about generalizing the use of this 
point system during assessments but 
might find some value in adapting this 
scoring, or a similar conceptualization, 
judiciously, to characterize a speaker’s 
grammatical performance. 


How the Use of Clausal 
Structures Matures 


Loban (1976, p. 6) reported that although 
stages of grammatical and syntactic growth 
were fairly “predictable,” the “stages and 
velocity of growth” did not show a “steady,” 


linear pattern. Instead, growth occurred 
in “spurts” and “plateaus.” Like Moffett 
(1968), Loban (1976) argued that the matu- 
ration of linguistic elaboration is in many 
ways a function of general cognitive de- 
velopment, with life experience factors, 
such as a learner acquiring more educa- 
tion and adults stimulating a learner’s in- 
tellect, contributing to accelerating syntac- 
tic growth. Perhaps these occurrences have 
greater influences on the development of 
sentence elaborations than formal instruc- 
tion in grammar can provide. This rea- 
soning would account for the unsteady 
trajectory of growth. Progress would co- 
incide with other learning experiences 
that provoke a concurrent expansion of 
the forms of language that learners use to 
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comprehend and express these intellec- 
tual advances. 


Some conclusions about develop- 


mental improvements across the stages 
of grammatical and syntactic growth that 
Loban (1976) proposed included: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


It is a more advanced syntactic skill to 
use phrases or nonfinite constructions 
rather than subordinate clauses. This 
is a matter of economy of form. When 
fewer words will be as effective as 
many words, efficient speakers used 
fewer words. 

Advanced clausal skills include ad- 
verbial clauses of cause, concession, 
and condition, and each increase in fre- 
quency of use with maturity. 
Relational words (e.g., connectors such 
as moreover, although, unless, etc.) indi- 
cate more advanced sentence trans- 
formations. Ideas expressed might be 
tentative, conditional, hypothetical, 
suppositional, or conjecture. 

Using many auxiliary verbs and non- 
finite verbs per utterance is a more 
advanced skill. 

Subordination of clauses, a skill that 
is used liberally by typically develop- 
ing children by age 8 (Templin, 1957), 
is a more mature and difficult syn- 
tactic form than parallel statements 
connected by and or but (i.e., sentence 
coordination, forming coordinated 
sentences, or forming compound sen- 
tences). Subordination allows for 
“more coherent organization of re- 
lated statements” (Loban, 1976, p. 12) 
and is a hallmark of mature speakers. 
Loban (1976) observed that mature 
speakers produced more dependent 
clauses and longer dependent clauses, 
in terms of the number of words 
within the dependent clauses they for- 
mulated. Subordination compresses 
ideas to achieve more meaningful 
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syntax. Subordination can be accom- 
plished by using nonfinite verbs (in- 
finitives, participles, and gerunds) and 
subordinating prepositional phrases, 
nominative absolutes, and appositives. 
Subordinate clause types include de- 
pendent adjectival clauses, adverbial 
clauses, and noun clauses. The more 
advanced speakers used more adjec- 
tive clauses. Noun clauses (such as 
subject, objective complement, direct 
object, or predicate nominative) are 
the earliest developing of the three 
kinds of subordinate clauses and ad- 
jectival are later developing. How- 
ever, noun clauses used as nominals 
(subjects, complements, and apposi- 
tives) are later developing as well. 
Loban (1976) noted that noun clauses 
tended to be an area of proficiency for 
learners of higher and lower levels 
of abilities, which might suggest that 
noun expansions are a reasonable ini- 
tial target for interventions aimed at 
sentence elaboration strategies. This 
includes phrases using a noun as the 
object of a preposition. (See Chapter 2 
on the semantic category of dative that 
develops in the preschool period: “This 
is a gift for mother.”) 

Subordination is a skill that is best 
used judiciously. Overly complex sen- 
tences can become a hindrance to com- 
municating clear and direct meanings. 
Multiple embeddings of dependent 
clauses can obfuscate a speaker’s or 
writer’s message. Where fewer words 
will be as effective as many words, 
efficient communicators use fewer 
words. Moffett (1968) stated that learn- 
ers need to expand their sentences be- 
fore they can learn to trim their sen- 
tences down to careful phrasing and 
economy of form. It could take sev- 
eral years of learning about sentence 
expansions to then become ready to 
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learn about sentence economy. One 
strategy for economy of form is to 
use nonfinite constructions instead of 
subordinate clauses. The lengthier 
subordinate clause would be, “I went 
to my friend’s house so that we could 
use his custom gaming equipment.” The 
nonfinite dependent clause would be, 
“T went to my friend’s house to use his 
custom gaming equipment.” The non- 
finite embedded clause would be, 
“Some gaming equipment that is called 
custom really is not customized.” The 
nonfinite dependent clause would 
be, “Some gaming equipment called 
custom really is not customized.” The 
nonfinite forms are briefer but just 
as expressive as the full subordinate 
clauses. 

Prepositional phrases, participial 
phrases, infinitive phrases, and gerund 
phrases are syntactical strategies for 
illustrating relationships among ideas. 
Several types of phrase modification 
and coordination of sentence elements 
can result in increased grammatical 
complexity. Mature constructions in- 
clude appositives; nominative abso- 
lutes; noun, verb, and adjective clus- 
ters in cumulative sentences; present 
perfect participial phrases; infinitive 
phrases; and semantically advanced 
prepositional phrases that convey ab- 
stract concepts (e.g., under scrutiny) or 
that are idiomatic expressions (e.g., in 
a hurry). Use of appositives tended to 
be rare among youngsters in Loban’s 
(1976) study and among the studies 
in the literature he reviewed. 

Verb density is the proportion of verbs 
or verbals as compared to the total 
number of words within a language 
sample. This ratio may show syntac- 
tic maturity. Low density has too few 
verbs, and high density has many 
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verbs. In general, a higher verb den- 
sity adds clarity and meaning. There 
is no target proportion, since the op- 
timal density will vary across lin- 
guistic and communicative circum- 
stances. Speakers would use finite 
and nonfinite verbs within clauses. 
Loban (1976, p. 69) stated that non- 
finite verbs comprise a sizable pro- 
portion of many people’s daily lan- 
guage. Speakers may show an 
“instinctive preference” for nonfi- 
nite verbs. Infinitive verb use did not 
change with maturity, with typical 
school-age and adolescent speakers 
able to use infinitive constructions. 

Lexical choices: While not strictly a 
grammatical or syntactic variable, 
word choices reveal a skillful use 
of the semantic-syntactic interface. 
Speakers who are more competent 
choose vivid, precise, descriptive, 
and varied wording. It would be rel- 
evant to add lexical-morphological 
growth as evidenced by affixation of 
prefixes and derivational suffixes 
(Nagy et al., 1991; Scott & Stokes, 1995) 
and how these words contribute to 
elaborated sentence constructions. 

Loban (1976, p. 72) reported that 
many study participants demon- 
strated a prosodic quality that Loban 
referred to as “an imparting tone.” 
It appears that this tone of voice is 
a pragmatic feature that emerged in 
many of the study participants when 
they provided their language sam- 
ples. Perhaps talking about school 
subjects or talking to a researcher 
caused the students to take on an 
academic demeanor. SLPs may want 
to consider that the language sam- 
pling stimuli would need to be so- 
phisticated or challenging enough to 
inspire students to take on the role 
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of “explainer.” This role might bring 
about the use of more adult-like 
grammar and syntax. 

Loban (1976, pp. 81-82) was reluc- 
tant to propose a definitive inven- 
tory of the “sequence and stages” 
of grammatical and syntactic abili- 
ties because learners at any age can 
“vary tremendously” in their lan- 
guage abilities. A few general trends 
included: 


Ages 5 and 6: Pronouns; present and 
past tense verbs; verb inflections; 
complex sentences; conditionality; 
causality; constructions using 

why, because, if, with these words 
expressed or implied. Utterances 
would range from about four to 
nine words per C-unit. 

Ages 6 and 7: Complex sentences; 
adjectival clauses; conditional 
dependent clauses expressed by if. 
Utterances would range from about 
six to nine words per C-unit. 

Ages 7 and 8: Relative pronoun 
which; subordinate clauses beginning 
with when, if, because; gerund phrase 
as the object of a verb (I like singing). 
Utterances would range from about 
seven to nine words per C-unit. 
Ages 8,9, and 10: Relate particular 
instances to general ideas using 
words such as meanwhile, unless, even 
if. Subordinating connector although. 
Present participle active: Sitting up, 
I looked around. Perfect participle: 
Having finished my homework, I 
went outside. Gerund as the object 
of a preposition: By looking closely, I 
saw the leaf’s thin veins. Utterances 
would range from about seven to 
over nine words per C-unit. 

Ages 10, 11, and 12: Complex 
sentences with subordinate 


clauses of concession introduced 
by connectives like provided that, 
nevertheless, in spite of, unless. More 
use of auxiliary might, could, should. 
More if-then temporal constructions 
(If prices of exercise bikes go up, then 
no one will buy them.). Subordinate 
adjectival clauses: nouns modified 
by a participle or participle phrase 
(e.g., a sleeping beauty, a losing 
battle, a rented van, a broken and 
battered tennis racket). Utterances 
would range from about 8 to over 
10 words per C-unit. 


Loban (1976) reported some general 
learning trends that can help inform SLPs’ 
knowledge of how school-age and ado- 
lescent learners might use language form. 
Some of the findings were: 


(1) Students used comparable forms in 
their oral language and written lan- 
guages samples. 

Students tended to speak and write 
in C-units of similar lengths, with the 
average number of words per C-unit 
being nearly the same length in both 
forms of expressive language. 

(3) Expressive oral and written language 
performance correlated with reading 
comprehension and performance in 
learning a foreign language. 

More competent speakers in kinder- 
garten through Grade 12, in general, 
produced more words and greater 
numbers of syntactic elaborations. The 
less sophisticated syntactic elabora- 
tions combine or conjoin phrases or 
sentences. The more sophisticated syn- 
tactic elaborations involve syntactic 
transformations achieved by embed- 
ding clausal elements within a sen- 
tence, such as subordinate clauses, ap- 
positives, and so on. 


(2 


wa 


(4 


a” 


(5) Better speakers produced fewer mazes 


and hesitation pauses. Mazes were 
scored when speakers “become con- 
fused or tangled in words” (Loban, 
1976, p. 10). Maze behaviors include 
hesitations, false starts, or abandoning 
an utterance. Loban continued by say- 
ing, “A maze is a series of words (or 
initial parts of words), or unattached 
fragments which do not constitute a 
communication unit and are not nec- 
essary to the communication unit... 
when a maze is removed from a com- 
munication unit, the remaining mate- 
rial . . . constitutes a straightforward, 
clearly recognizable unit of commu- 
nication.” Computations may include 
the number of mazes produced, aver- 
age words per maze, and maze words 
as a percentage of total words, all of 
which reveal the speaker’s “degree 
of linguistic uncertainty.” Mazes can 
interrupt verbal fluency and may be 
a consequence of the instantaneous 
speed at which speakers are expected 
to accomplish their verbal planning 
and put their thoughts into words. 
Sorting out what to say or misspeak- 
ing are universal experiences but ap- 
peared to be fewer among abler speak- 
ers. The onset of a maze may be due 
to the speaker’s personality factors, 
such as self-confidence, rather than 
syntactic difficulties. Social contexts, 
communicative pressures from com- 
munication partners, discussing com- 
plicated or abstract concepts that are 
difficult to put into words, and com- 
municative situations that require 
more verbal planning can all precip- 
itate verbal hesitations and maze be- 
haviors. Loban (1976, p. 75) reported 
that hesitations were more likely to 
occur before a speaker uttered a “lexi- 
cal word” (a word with importance 
in an utterance, often a noun, verb, or 


(6) 
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adjective) than before a speaker ut- 
tered a “function word” (such as a 
preposition or a conjunction). Hesita- 
tions most often “preceded the least 
redundant elements of sentence syn- 
tax,” such as key words or abstract 
terms that might be said only once. 
Hesitations least often preceded eas- 
ier words that speakers say “redun- 
dantly,” such as articles, prepositions, 
or simple, often-used verbs. Of impor- 
tance is not only the factors that cause 
mazes to occur, but how well speakers 
reestablish control of their message 
output and extricate themselves from 
their mazes. Message revisions may 
be likely to require syntactic modifi- 
cations of the utterances that speakers 
have begun but need to abandon. Syn- 
tactic difficulties might be observed 
when speakers are not easily able to 
revise a message to terminate a maze, 
which may result in a speaker not 
completing a message. Speakers who 
often find themselves unable to revise 
their messages may lose the motiva- 
tion to try to modify their syntax and 
may end up not having many expe- 
riences revising and improving their 
message construction. This can be a 
compounding problem. If the mes- 
sage is too difficult to express, or the 
effort to revise is too great, or if there 
is no motivation to try or reward for 
trying, speakers who most need to 
practice syntactic revisions may be 
less likely to attempt revisions and 
thus do not gain practice in revising. 
Part of improving syntax might be the 
motivation and endurance needed to 
bother to revise messages, along with 
the social and communicative payoff 
obtained by imparting an effective 
message. 

In part because measurement tech- 
niques utilized to show grammatical 
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and syntactic competence are not exact, 
students within and across grades can 
exhibit great variations in grammati- 
cal and syntactic performance but can 
still have grade-appropriate language 
skills. Throughout Loban’s (1976) re- 
port, various data suggested that stu- 
dents within a given grade can show 
performance variations of as much as 
five to seven grade levels. For exam- 
ple, students with Grade 4 grammati- 
cal and syntactic skills might be in the 
same classroom with students with 
Grade 11 grammatical and syntactic 
skills, and they might all be meeting 
curricular and instructional expec- 
tations, but by employing different 
means to this end. To contextualize 
this phenomenon of disparity among 
learners, consider how present-day 
large-scale student assessment sys- 
tems annually report wide-ranging 
performance disparities within grade 
level. A notable example is the var- 
iability in the grade-level student 
performance data for the years 1992 
through 2019 obtained by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP; U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, National Center for Education 
Statistics, n.d.), whose mission is to 
administer educational performance 
assessments nationwide and provide 
public access to student performance 
data. Consider also how educators 
are obligated to differentiate their 
instruction to meet students’ levels 
of ability and preparedness and their 
individual learning styles. Differen- 
tiated instruction is a proactive re- 
sponse to the failings of one-size-fits- 
all approaches to student learning 
(Tomlinson, 2017). Teachers use var- 
ied approaches to deliver content and 
provide students with multiple and 
heterogenous opportunities to dem- 
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onstrate their learning. (See Chapter 5 
and Chapter 6 for discussion of how 
differentiation of reading and writing 
instruction can enhance grammatical 
and syntactic skills.) 


Syntactic maturity is one aspect of 
how students can impart meaning effec- 
tively. Loban’s (1976) observational study 
also considered how well students were 
able to communicate meaningfully and 
with expressivity, independent of syn- 
tax. To collect this type of data, Loban in- 
structed the participating teachers to as- 
sess the following six meaning-making 
criteria using a 5-point scale, which could 
translate in practical terms to SLPs assign- 
ing impressionistic ratings such as excel- 
lent, good, average, below average, and poor. 
If SLPs were to adapt Loban’s informal 
analysis paradigm, it then would entail, 
along with the computations of the forms 
that a speaker used, a final analysis of 
these six qualities of communicative func- 
tioning. Or SLPs could use clinical judg- 
ment or other methods that reflect local 
conditions to evaluate the six criteria. 
Any report of student performance would 
include the examiner’s qualitative and/or 
quantitative impression of the following 
attributes (see Loban, 1976, p. 5): 


(1) “The amount of language produced,” 
meaning, the length of the sample, as 
measured by the total word count or 
total morpheme count, the number 
of minutes that the student spoke, or 
some other metric to show how much 
language the student produced 

“Quality of vocabulary” (potentially 
based on assessing whether some of 
the words that the student used re- 
flect grade-level terminology or other 
developmental criteria; also, the va- 
riety and expressivity of the words 
used; morphological complexity, such 


(2 


—— 
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as word derivations [e.g., Nagy et al., 
1991]) 

“Skill in communication,” meaning 
whether the speaker communicated 
ideas effectively during the sampling 
“Organization, purpose, and control of 
language” (using language with gram- 
matical and syntactic skill and having 
a range of ways to use words and 
phrases in sentences; word order in 
sentences and sentence order when 
speaking at length; may also include 
phonological and morphological skills, 
such as adding prefixes and suffixes 
to words) 

“Wealth of ideas” (such as accuracy, 
originality, creativity, expressivity, and 
reflectivity) 

“Quality of listening” (participating in 
an interchange with the examiner and 
other communication partners, com- 
prehending the discourse, and coher- 
ing to the topic of the discourse) 


(3 


ma 


(4 


wa 


(5 


wma 


(6 


wm 


Performance of these communicative at- 
tributes across multiple sampling sessions 
could be measured cumulatively. 


Approaches to Language 
Sampling and Analysis 


for School-Age Children 
and Adolescents 


Language samples afford a representation 
of how speakers communicate on a daily 
basis (Larson & McKinley, 2003). To mea- 
sure a speaker’s syntax, a language sample 
of at least 50 to 150 utterances is obtained 
(cf. Eisenberg et al., 2001; Heilmann et al., 
2010b; Westerveld, 2011). Guidelines for 
conducting language sampling sessions 
with younger children are available in 
Walden et al. (2014), Nippold (2010, 2021), 


and most language development or lan- 
guage disorders textbooks (e.g., Berko 
Gleason & Bernstein Ratner, 2009; Justice, 
2010; Kaderavek, 2011; Owens, 2004, 2005; 
Paul, 2007) and on numerous websites 
(e.g., Owens & Pavelko, 2020). 


Elicitation of a 
Language Sample 


Eliciting spontaneous language samples 
from school-age and adolescent speakers 
differs in some ways from eliciting lan- 
guage samples from young children or 
adults. Language sampling sessions for 
preschool children are usually structured 
around play with toys and objects. The 
conversation that occurs during play is 
the basis for the sample and subsequent 
analyses (cf. Eisenberg et al., 2001; South- 
wood & Russell, 2004). Older speakers 
might not use their more advanced lan- 
guage forms when engaged in undemand- 
ing play or diversions, so more linguis- 
tically demanding tasks are needed to 
elicit a true picture of the complexity of 
their language. Adults may respond to 
an interview format and speak at length 
in response to open ended questions, but 
school-age learners and teens might not 
be open to self-expression during an inter- 
view. A middle ground between playing 
and interviewing needs to be found. Simi- 
larly, obtaining a hybrid of some sponta- 
neous language output along with some 
elicited language is practical. In this way, 
specific stimuli designed for the elicitation 
of complex grammatical and syntactic 
forms would potentially reveal produc- 
tions that may not occur spontaneously. 
Conversational probes about a defined 
higher-level topic, but where responses 
would be open-ended, could elicit spon- 
taneous responses but show the ability to 
meet a developmentally appropriate level 
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of ideational complexity (cf. Heilmann, 
2010). For instance, asking school-age 
learners and teens to describe a process 
(“How do you take care of your pets at 
home? “In what ways do you help out 
around the house?”) or qualities (“Who 
is the nicest person you know, and what 
makes him or her so nice?” “Who do you 
like to spend time with, and why?” “What 
is your favorite season of the year, and 
why?”) might elicit a lengthier and more 
mature response. 

Nippold (1998, 2021; Nippold, Vige- 
land, et al., 2017) offered strategies for 
obtaining language samples from older 
children and teens, where talk is often cen- 
tered on discussion of age-appropriate 
subject matter, such as the speakers’ ac- 
tivities and interests, academic concepts, 
school extracurricular events, or reflections 
on a text read during the sampling session 
or for a school subject. Sometimes an age- 
appropriate game or activity would pro- 
vide the stimuli for gathering a language 
sample from an older child or a teen, espe- 
cially if this informal approach is neces- 
sary for putting the youngster at ease and 
establishing rapport with the SLP. 

The sampling stimuli have to have 
the potential to yield different syntactic 
constructions and sentence types (Heil- 
mann, 2010; Miles et al., 2006). SLPs need 
to administer sampling conditions that 
are pragmatically challenging enough to 
reveal syntactic and grammatical deficits. 
Tasks and activities that elicit linguistic 
responses that are too simple will not re- 
veal difficulties with advanced syntax. 
Loban (1976) observed that “every child’s 
language is adequate for his communica- 
tive needs at the moment the language is 
sampled” (p. 87). Whether the examinee 
and the SLP are familiar or unfamiliar 
interlocutors can be a factor in the qual- 
ity of the interchange and the length and 
complexity of the examinee’s utterances 
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(Scott & Stokes, 1995), with the relation- 
ships among these variables being diffi- 
cult to predict. Sampling has its limits as 
a method of assessment of human perfor- 
mance. The data collected, including the 
grammatical transformations, are deter- 
mined by what the communicator experi- 
ences the need to do at the moment. 

One consideration is whether the ut- 
terances are produced in the context of 
three communicative genres: within con- 
versation, or within a narration of events, 
or within the exposition of factual infor- 
mation (Gordon Pershey, 2016a; Hadley, 
1998; Lundine, 2020; Scott & Stokes, 1995). 
Studies have shown that students who 
have capable narrative language have the 
probability of meeting teachers’ expec- 
tations and attaining academic success 
(Greenhalgh & Strong, 2001; Snow, 1991; 
Spaulding et al., 2006), so an examination 
of narrative skills might help identify stu- 
dents at risk for academic difficulties. 

Westerveld (2011) identified develop- 
mental norms for eliciting conversation, 
narration, and exposition. Conversation is 
typically stimulable during free play at age 
3 and via an interview format at age 4.6. 
Typically, by age 3.6, children embed per- 
sonal narratives into their conversations. 
By age 4.6, picture prompts can stimulate 
children to produce personal narratives. 
Children at age 4.4 can typically retell a 
fictional story, and as young as age 3.11, 
children will generate their own fictional 
story, which is the most complex narration 
skill. Wordless picture books can stimu- 
late story generation (Abbeduto et al., 
1995). By age 6, children can produce an 
expository discourse, such as explaining 
how to play a game. Pezold et al. (2020, 
p- 104) provided developmental sugges- 
tions for language sampling scenarios: 


@ Toy play: Early childhood and 
preschool (cf. Eisenberg et al., 2018) 
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@ Conversation with adult: Preschool, 
early elementary, and elementary 

M Story retell or story generation: 
Preschool, early elementary, and 
elementary, adolescent 

m@ Expository: Elementary, adolescent 

m@ Persuasive language: Adolescent 


(See Chapter 3, Figure 3-2, for a vi- 
sual of the recursive development of the 
genres of conversation, narration, and 
exposition.) 

SLPs would need to be cautious in 
their administration of language elicita- 
tion protocols. Developmental expecta- 
tions or speaker competence (Masterson & 
Kamhi, 1991) are not the only factors that 
influence the quality of language samples 
that SLPs can obtain. Conversational in- 
terchanges may stimulate shorter, infor- 
mal, casual utterance structures. Narration 
of events might stimulate longer utter- 
ances (MacLachlan & Chapman, 1988), es- 
pecially if the speaker is relating a personal 
anecdote that is rich in detail, or inserts 
dialogue into the narration, or is relating 
a series of events by using linking words 
such as “and then.” Leadholm and Miller 
(1992) reported that average sentence length 
was longer in narrative discourse than in 
conversational for speakers 3 to 13 years 
of age. Talking about expository informa- 
tion may promote a more formal struc- 
ture, which could lead to longer utterances 
with verbal detail, or which could lead to 
stilted utterances when a speaker is de- 
scribing an abstract or unfamiliar topic 
(with the latter observed by Scott & Wind- 
sor, 2000). Again, the examiner must main- 
tain awareness that form follows function: 
Communicative purpose shapes how a 
speaker uses syntax. For students older 
than age 6, a sample gathered from elici- 
tation of a narrative and from expository 
language tasks would offer a more com- 


plete representation of age-level grammatic 
and syntactic skills (Lundine, 2020; Nip- 
pold et al., 2005; Nippold et al., 2007; Nip- 
pold et al., 2008; Reed et al., 2009; Scott & 
Stokes, 1995; Scott & Windsor, 2000). 
Another consideration is that it might 
be difficult to establish reliable, consis- 
tent measurements across samples, either 
within or across speakers, because the 
topic of conversation during the sampling 
conditions might lead to different kinds 
of forms being used, and there might not 
be equal opportunities across sampling 
sessions to stimulate the same kinds of 
language structures. It would increase re- 
liability to select some regularly occur- 
ring syntactic variables that would be 
topic neutral, meaning that they are likely 
to occur regardless of topics of discus- 
sion (Nippold, 1993). Scott and Windsor 
(2000, p. 325) noted that spontaneously 
generated language can be characterized 
by “general language performance mea- 
sures” (GLPMs): overall productivity and 
lexical diversity, fluency, grammatical com- 
plexity, and grammaticality. SLPs can re- 
port measures or impressions on a more 
general level, including, for example, MLU, 
number of words per minute, number of 
mazes, number of grammatical errors, and 
number of different words. “Fine-grained 
analyses” would include, for example, 
classification of types of verb errors. Ei- 
senberg (2020, as summarized by Scott, 
2020) characterized GLPMs as analyses 
that determine whether a speaker used 
appropriate word combinations, included 
required and optional sentence constitu- 
ents (e.g., subject-verb-object sentences), 
and used complex sentences with two or 
more clauses. GLPMs are useful in prog- 
ress monitoring and are flexible indicators 
of the functional effects of intervention. 
These general measures contrast with, for 
example, repeated measures of MLU or 
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morphosyntactic accuracy. Speakers might 
vary their sentence lengths or morpho- 
syntax in ways that are situation spe- 
cific; as such, functional language im- 
provements might not be demonstrated in 
all language sampling contexts, but gen- 
eral impressions could be gleaned. 
Nippold et al. (2008) established that 
adolescents with language disorders may 
produce shorter, simpler utterances with 
fewer subordinate clauses. Diagnostic tasks 
need to evaluate production of longer, 
more complex, age-appropriate utterances. 
Language sampling stimuli would be con- 
structed to include items that will stim- 
ulate an examinee to use subordinate 
clauses to expand upon the content of 
main clauses, generally to convey expla- 
nations, comparisons, descriptions, and 
other forms of verbal reasoning. The in- 
tentions and functions of these types of 
utterances would require more elabo- 
rated form. In one study, Nippold et al. 
(2008) asked participants to explain a fa- 
vorite game or sport to a person who is 
unfamiliar with the game or sport and 
would not know how to play it or win. 
The cognitive demands of talking about 
procedures for playing and strategies for 
winning proved to be demanding enough 
to reveal syntactic weaknesses. In another 
study, Nippold et al. (2009) employed a 
series of tasks designed to examine ado- 
lescents’ syntax. Participants in this study 
provided a sample of spoken discourse 
elicited by a peer conflict resolution task. 
This is a cognitively, socially, and linguis- 
tically appropriate pragmatic task for ado- 
lescents and prompted a sufficiently com- 
plex response that Nippold et al. analyzed 
for mean length of T-unit, clausal density, 
and subordinate clauses. Responses may 
have contained multiple clauses per sen- 
tence. Moreover, this task is supported by 
research evidence regarding the need to 
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elicit spoken language in conversational, 
narrative, and expository genres (Bishop & 
Donlan, 2005; Lundine, 2020; MacLach- 
lan & Chapman, 1988; Marinellie, 2004; 
Nippold et al., 2008; Scott & Windsor, 2000; 
Ward-Lonergan et al., 1999). Prompts that 
SLPs would use during sampling inter- 
changes can vary as to the extent of the 
topic restrictions they stipulate. Examin- 
ers need to choose whether the examinee 
is restricted to a topic, such as when given 
a specific peer conflict scenario, or is less 
restricted to a topic, as in choosing any 
game or sport to discuss. 


Manual and Computer-Based 
Computational Analyses 
of Language Samples 


Manual computational assessments would 
entail that an SLP obtains a language sam- 
ple or observes language performance in 
context and scores the sample for the oc- 
currence of certain forms. Examples of 
available checklists for practical analy- 
sis of advanced linguistic forms include 
those used in studies by Golub and Fred- 
erick (1971), Schuele (2009a), Arndt and 
Schuele (2013), and Werfel et al. (2021). 
Alternatively, SLPs and researchers may 
prefer to use computer software programs 
to analyze syntax and grammar. A num- 
ber of manual and computerized analysis 
systems are detailed in this section. 


Manual Computational Analysis: 
Clausal Structures Measured 
by the Subordination Index 


For students whose language has matured 
beyond the norms for the grammatical ele- 
ments scored by the DSS and the SUGAR, 
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by about age 8 or 9, SLPs can score lan- 
guage samples for evidence of the linguis- 
tic structures that Loban (1976) included 
in his taxonomy. But having such a large 
taxonomy would require that language 
analyses document how speakers’ use 
multiple syntactic structures, which can 
be a difficult and time-consuming task. 
It would be more practical to reduce the 
complexity of these multistructural sys- 
tems to obtain manageable tools for prac- 
tical use (Mason, 2013). The following in- 
formation is intended to reduce Loban’s 
(1976) extensive data on grammatical cat- 
egories down to a manageable tool for 
SLPs’ practical application. 

The subordination index (SI) (orig- 
inally proposed by LaBrant, 1933) is a 
method of syntactic analysis that meets the 
need for relative simplicity of use and reli- 
ability across measurement sessions. The 
SI is an index of syntactic complexity that 
is based on the measurement of a speak- 
er’s use of clauses but is more abbreviated 
than the multistructure measurements 
used by in Loban’s (1963, 1970, 1976) work. 
The SI is applicable for analyzing lan- 
guage samples produced by children whose 
language has matured well enough to use 
an arrangement of clauses, which is noted 
to be a typical skill for children beyond 
the 4-year range (Mason, 2013). The SI 
unit of analysis measures linguistic form 
well beyond the morpheme level and can 
be used regardless of the topics discussed 
during sampling. The measures account 
for phrases that are composed of at least 
two words. 

The SI is determined by counting the 
total number of clauses found in a lan- 
guage sample. Clauses can be indepen- 
dent, meaning they have a main verb and 
have the syntactic structure to stand alone 
as a sentence, or subordinate, which are 
also known as dependent clauses or clause 


modifiers, meaning that as a syntactic struc- 
ture, they do not stand alone as a com- 
plete sentence. To calculate the SI, the total 
number of clauses is divided by the num- 
ber of communication units (“C-units”; 
also described in Chapter 2) (Mason, 2013; 
Nippold, 2010; Nippold et al., 2005; Miller 
et al., 2011; Scott, 1995a; SALT, 2019a). As 
such, the SI metric explores the produc- 
tion of the total number of independent 
clauses plus the total number of subordi- 
nate clauses, with these segments com- 
pared to the number of units that are 
formed when clauses are combined in a 
way that conjoins their meanings. There- 
fore, the SI is the proportion of clauses, 
both independent and subordinate, com- 
pared to the number of C-units (composed 
of independent clauses) (Hunt, 1965). This 
calculation reveals clausal density, that is, 
the extent to which the utterances contain 
subordinate clauses (Loban, 1963; Scott & 
Stokes, 1995). (In Chapter 2, T-units are 
proposed as another similar method for 
the analysis of clausal segments, and C- 
units and T-units are compared.) 

The purpose of a calculation of clausal 
density is to ascertain whether the number 
of independent clauses exceeds or is less than 
the number of C-units. Proportionately, in 
the course of a language sampling session, 
a mature speaker would have a greater 
number of C-units, meaning that the ut- 
terances contained both independent and 
dependent clauses. Say that a speaker 
produced 20 independent clauses and 10 C- 
units during a sampling session. That 
proportion is 2:1 in favor of short, in- 
dependent clauses, and the quotient of 
20/10 is 2. Twenty utterances were not ex- 
panded. Ten of the instances were elab- 
orated C-units. Conversely, say that a 
speaker produced 10 independent clauses 
and 20 C-units. That proportion is 2:1 
in favor of C-units, and the quotient of 
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10/20 is .5. Twice the number of instances, 
20, contained elaborated C-units. The larger 
denominator (the divisor) and the smaller 
quotient indicate greater complexity of ut- 
terances, meaning, the elaborated C-units out- 
number simple independent clause utterances. 
SLPs who are counting utterances manu- 
ally can tally the proportion of utterances 
that have elaborated C-units, as opposed 
to the proportion of utterances that feature 
short, independent clauses. This could 
yield a general impression of the sentence 
complexity obtained during a language 
sampling session. These calculations do 
not take into account the total number of 
utterances produced during the sampling 
session. 

Scott and Stokes (1995, p. 310) pro- 
vided another method of calculation that 
takes into account the total number of 
utterances produced during the sampling 
session. Here, similarly, clausal density 
is regarded as the extent to which utter- 
ances contain subordinate clauses. The pro- 
portion is calculated by totaling the num- 
ber of clauses (main and subordinate) per 
utterance and then creating a grand total 
across utterances. Then, this grand total is 
divided by the number of utterances in a 
sample. The purpose is to ascertain whether 
the number of clauses exceeds the number of 
utterances. For example, if an examinee 
produced a grand total of 100 clauses in 
a 50-utterance sample, the calculation 
would be 100 divided by 50, yielding the 
quotient of 2.0. If the examinee produced 
25 clauses in a 50-utterance sample, the 
calculation would be 25 divided by 50, 
yielding the quotient of 0.5. The larger 
numerator (the dividend) and larger quo- 
tient indicate greater complexity of utterances. 
There would be more clauses than utterances. 
A quotient of 2.0 would mean that utter- 
ances contain two clauses on average, a 
main clause and a subordinate clause. A 
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quotient of 1.50 would indicate that a num- 
ber of utterances in the sample contained 
one or more subordinate clauses. A quotient 
of 1.10 would mean that most of the utter- 
ances were single-clause constructions. 
Realistically, the above computations 
might be unwieldy in daily practice set- 
tings. It would be more practical to reduce 
the complexity of these multistructural sys- 
tems to obtain manageable analysis tools 
(Mason, 2013). Loban (1976) noted that a 
few simpler computations might suffice. 
SLPs’ practical applications could include: 


(1) Count the number of words in the de- 
pendent clauses within the sentences 
uttered during the sampling session. 
Compare this number to the number 
of words in the independent clauses. 
For example, using the sentence My 
dog is fluffy so, he is not scruffy, the 
independent clause My dog is fluffy 
has four words. The dependent clause 
so, he is not scruffy has five words. Con- 
sider whether the longer dependent 
clause lengths within the sample are 
appropriate and beneficial as elements 
of meaning-making and communica- 
tion. Tally the number of sentences 
where the dependent clause is longer 
than or shorter than the independent 
clause. Examine several sentences in 
the language sample to see if there are 
any trends. 

Similarly, count the number of words 
in the dependent clauses of the sen- 
tences in the sample. Count the num- 
ber of words in the C-units. For exam- 
ple, so, he is not scruffy has five words 
and My dog is fluffy so, he is not scruffy 
has nine words. Greater than half of 
the sentence is in the dependent clause, 
so the dependent clause is the greater 
proportion of the C-unit. Tally the num- 
ber of sentences where the dependent 
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clause is the longer proportion of the 
C-unit and then determine what pro- 
portion of the total sample follows this 
pattern. For example, one-third, two- 
thirds, or some other proportion of a 
sample might have sentences where 
the dependent clause is the longer pro- 
portion of the words in the C-unit, or 
where the longer dependent clauses 
yield some observable trend, such as 
being longer than 50% of the length 
of the utterance. Consider whether 
the longer dependent clause lengths 
within the language sample are ap- 
propriate and beneficial to communi- 
cation. Loban (1976) observed that ma- 
ture speakers produced longer dependent 
clauses that accounted for the greater pro- 
portions of the words in C-units. 

(3) Compute a simple calculation of verb 
density. If a speaker says, “I ran,” 
count one verb. If a speaker says, “I 
would have gone,” count three verbs 
(Loban, 1976, p. 67). Count the total 
number of verbs as a proportion of the 
total number of words in the sample. 
Intervention might address increas- 
ing the number of verbs per C-unit 
to achieve greater verb density if the 
number of verbs is limited, such as a 
pattern of one verb per utterance. 


In summary, SLPs may want to report 
the range of the length of C-units produced in 
a language sample, along with calculating 
the mean length of C-unit, and count the 
number of nominal, relative, and adver- 
bial clauses produced when calculating 
the SI (as subtypes of subordinate clauses, 
to show the relative representation of each 
subtype) (cf. Lundine, 2020). Clausal den- 
sity, which is measured by reporting the 
average number of clauses produced per 
C-unit, would also allow for reporting the 
range of the number of clauses per C-unit. 


Another manual calculation that is 
sensitive to clausal density is the Golub 
Syntactic Density Score (SDS; Golub, 1969, 
1973; Golub & Frederick, 1971; Golub & 
Kidder, 1974; Kidder & Golub, 1974). Go- 
lub (1973) proposed a manual analysis that 
can be used to compute readability sta- 
tistics or to measure the syntactic density 
of a language sample. First, the examiner 
counts the total number of words in the 
sample and the total number of T-units. 
Then, the SDS is based on the weighted 
scores given to the number of occurrences 
of the following elements. The number 
of occurrences is entered into the blanks in 
the right-hand column of the worksheet 
shown in Table 4-3. The number of occur- 
rences is then multiplied by the weight 
given, such as .95, .40, and so on. For ex- 
ample, two occurrences of the “be auxil- 
iary” at .40 per each would earn a score 
of .80. Next, add the numbers in the right- 
hand column and divide the total by the 
number of T-units to obtain the SDS quo- 
tient. Then, the SDS quotient is compared 
using Table 4-3 to arrive at a final read- 
ability score. The grade-level score could 
provide an estimate of the complexity of 
the speaker’s or writer’s language. 

SLPs would be aware that attendant 
to any informal assessments are threats to 
reliability (i.e., replicability) and validity 
(i.e., that a test actually measures what it 
intends to measure). For example, Belan- 
ger (1978) cautioned that the reliability of 
the SDS can be affected by the total num- 
ber of T-units, which might skew the re- 
sults. The total obtained might be an arti- 
fact of the total length of the sample or of 
the speaker’s syntactic complexity, which 
are different variables to consider, the for- 
mer possibly being simply that the amount 
of time available for assessment was brief. 
O’Donnell et al. (1967) objected to the arbi- 
trary weights used in the SDS. Andolina 
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(1980, as reported by Scott & Stokes, 1995) 
observed that the SDS calculates syntax 
alone without recognizing elements of vo- 
cabulary usage, age of the speaker, or other 
general language abilities. O’Neal et al. 
(1983) presented caveats to the SDS that 
would generalize to users thinking metic- 
ulously about the limitations of any syn- 
tactic scoring mechanisms. 

Weiler and Schuele (2014) observed 
that analyzing spoken utterances differs 
from analyzing written sentences in that 
not all utterances contain a main clause. 
In casual communications, people often 
speak in nonsentential utterances that, in 
writing, would be incomplete sentences. 
The nonsentential utterance may be one 
or more dependent clause but may have 
complex syntax. For example, a speaker 
might say, “When it should have,” or “Af- 
ter a while.” These may be the preceding 
clauses for what would have been the main 
clause of an utterance. Weiler and Schuele 
(2014) proposed that the complexity of 
nonsentential utterances be taken into 
account during calculations of speakers’ 
clausal usage. Restricting clausal analyses 
to the utterances where the speaker used 
a main clause and one or more dependent 
clauses may be an insufficient sample of 
the dependent clauses that a speaker is 
able to produce. 

In all, the DSS (Lee, 1974), the IPSyn 
(Scarborough, 1990), the SDS (Golub, 1973), 
and Loban’s (1976) Elaboration Index can 
be grouped as the available indices of syn- 
tactic growth. The SDS and the Elaboration 
Index provide quantitative measurements 
of several later developing syntactic struc- 
tures and afford a more comprehensive 
account of how older learners advance in 
their linguistic complexity (Scott & Stokes, 
1995, pp. 310-311). While manual analyses 
yield valuable descriptive data, SLPs would 
use careful clinical judgment when they report 
any of the numerical scores, or any implica- 


tions of grade-level scores, obtained by any 
manual analyses. 


Computer-Based Analyses 


The field of speech-language pathology 
has benefited from the efforts of experts 
in experimental linguistics who have de- 
signed an array of analysis tools. These 
software systems have generated corpora 
of language samples in many languages. 
An early computerized system was the 
Language Assessment, Remediation and 
Screening Procedure (LARSP; Crystal et al., 
1989) that used an adult grammatical 
framework to provide a developmental 
description of child language. Since then, 
thousands of samples of child language 
have been accumulated and are used to 
program contemporary child language 
analysis software (Meakins, 2007). 

Lu (2008) explained that the auto- 
mated analysis systems differ as to the lev- 
els of natural language processing capa- 
bilities the programs incorporate. Most 
systems have in common that they use 
part-of-speech and morphological analy- 
ses, and the child language analysis sys- 
tems often use automated computations 
of the DSS and the IPSyn. 

CHAT (Codes for the Human Analy- 
sis of Transcripts) and CLAN are a part of 
CHILDES (the Child Language Data Ex- 
change System; see MacWhinney, 1996), 
which provides computerized tools for 
studying conversational interactions and 
is a repository for language corpora from 
around the world (Bernstein Ratner & 
MacWhinney, 2016; MacWhinney, 2000, 
2021a). CHILDES has evolved into the 
TalkBank Project (MacWhinney, 2021a), 
found at https: //talkbank.org (MacWhin- 
ney, n.d.). The TalkBank Project achieved 
the aims that MacWhinney (2021a) out- 
lined, including automating language sam- 
ple data analyses, obtaining better and 
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more consistent language sampling data, 
and providing language sample data for 
a range of ages and languages. 

The TalkBank Project consists of three 
components (MacWhinney, 2021a). CHAT 
is the name of the transcription and cod- 
ing format. Users input their transcripts 
according to the CHAT annotation soft- 
ware for formatting linguistic conven- 
tions (Bernstein Ratner et al., 2020). CLAN 
(Computerized Language Analysis) is the 
language analysis program (MacWhinney, 
2021b), which functions as a tool for statis- 
tical analyses (Meakins, 2007). CHILDES 
(the Child Language Data Exchange Sys- 
tem) is the original online database, the 
predecessor to and now one of the many 
databases available through the TalkBank 
Project. 

The transcripts in the TalkBank data- 
base are in the CHAT format to facilitate 
a wide variety of searches and analyses. 
Meakins (2007) observed that “CHAT can 
be used without CLAN; however, CLAN 
is dependent on well-formatted CHAT 
transcripts” (p. 108). CLAN provides data 
accuracy, so the growing TalkBank data- 
bases are integrated and comparable (Mac- 
Whinney, 2021a). CLAN automatically 
converts CHAT transcripts into the compat- 
ible formats used for PRAAT (phonetics 
software) (Boersma & Weenink, n.d.), SALT 
(n.d.), LENA (2021; the Language Envi- 
ronment Analysis software), and other 
speech and language analysis programs 
(see Bernstein Ratner et al., 2020). CLAN 
performs data annotations and automated 
morphosyntactic and acoustic analyses 
(Bernstein Ratner et al., 2020). SLPs and 
researchers can compare their clinical sam- 
ples’ statistics to those of the TalkBank sam- 
ples. CLAN and the other speech and lan- 
guage analysis programs made possible 
the compilation of the media-rich Talk- 
Bank databases and programs, which 
warehouse homogeneously formatted tran- 
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scripts (Meakins, 2007) of not only child 
language data but corpora for basic and 
applied research and clinical practice in 
phonology, speech fluency, aphasia, con- 
versational interactions, and other areas 
of speech-language learning and disor- 
ders, all in a variety of languages (Mac- 
Whinney, 2021a). 

Bernstein Ratner et al. (2020), Fine- 
stack et al. (2020), and Meakins (2007) 
provided tutorials for using CHAT and 
CLAN. CLAN is designed to analyze 
grammar and syntax from a functional 
perspective (Bates & MacWhinney, 1982) 
and to provide morphosyntactic analysis. 
Bernstein Ratner et al. (2020) explained 
that the CLAN’s KIDEVAL analyses of 
child language samples include: 


m@ Total number of utterances. 

@ Counts for Brown’s (1973) 
14 grammatical morphemes. 

m@ MLU in words and MLU in 
morphemes with norms for 
ages 2-6 through 8-11. 

m The number of different words in 
the sample (word tokens) and the 
number of different words (word 
types), separating the different word 
roots and inflections, to compute the 
type-token ratio (TTR), a measure 
of lexical diversity. The TTR of .001 
would mean that every word ina 
100-word sample is the same. A ratio 
of 1.0 would mean that every word 
in a 100-word sample is different. 
The TTR should not be too close to 
1.0, because grammar and syntax 
require repeated use of basic forms 
(Bernstein Ratner et al., 2020). TTR 
developmental norms show that 
lexical diversity grows for the first 
few years of life, then stabilizes in 
the mid-preschool period. 

m Number of clauses per utterance, 
and the mean number of clauses 
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per utterance, showing clausal 
density. 

m@ Developmental Sentence Scoring 
(DSS; Lee, 1974). 

@ Index of Productive Syntax (IPSyn; 
Scarborough, 1990). 

m@ Vocabulary diversity (VocD), 
similar to the TTR. 


Wordbank (Frank et al., n.d., at word 
bank.stanford.edu) is an online tool that 
has amassed child language data from 
around the world. SLPs can compare 
samples to the developmental word usage 
trajectories and to the semantic network 
plots to see how utterances produced dur- 
ing a language sampling session compare 
to data for these words and phrases. Scor- 
ing tools show the analyses of archived 
samples, and SLPs can upload samples 
for scoring. Although the emphasis is on 
vocabulary acquisition, the software ana- 
lyzes the use of words and phrases in sen- 
tences. Concurrent development of vocab- 
ulary, morphology, and syntax in younger 
speakers can be analyzed. 

Computerized tools designed for clin- 
ical use offer rapid automated calculations 
of language samples’ linguistic elements. 
The widely used computer software pro- 
gram, the Systematic Analysis of Language 
Transcripts (SALT, originally developed 
by Leadholm & Miller, 1994, and Miller & 
Chapman, 2003, currently available as 
SALT 20) offers a multistructural linguis- 
tic analysis of morphemes, grammar, and 
syntax, along with analyses of some lexi- 
cal and pragmatic elements of communi- 
cation. Loban’s (1963, 1970, 1976) clausal 
expansion codes bear some similarities to 
the codes used for programming of the 
SALT software (Miller et al., 2011). SALT 
was designed to be a clinical tool for 
speech-language pathologists. 

The SALT software package, as re- 
viewed by Gordon Pershey (2018b), is 


“designed to assess the linguistic charac- 
teristics of samples of spoken or written 
language. Computational analyses of the 
language samples that are transcribed into 
the software provide examiners with the 
information needed to analyze the com- 
plexity of the language sample.” The soft- 
ware’s research and development have 
been ongoing since the 1980s. The SALT 
developers gathered language samples 
that would reflect a normative array of 
language behaviors in children and ado- 
lescents. Heilmann et al. (2010a) reported 
that the SALT language sample data- 
bases contain transcripts from over 6,000 
speakers. A reference database allows soft- 
ware users to compare the language sam- 
ples they obtain to language samples 
from several thousand speakers ages 2.8 
through 18.9. 

The SALT 20 Selection of Sample Re- 
ports (n.d.) and the Guide to SALT 20 Vari- 
ables (2020a) posted on the SALT software 
website assist users with reliable input- 
ting, coding, scoring, analysis, and inter- 
pretations practices. Among the scores 
that can be obtained is the Syntax/Mor- 
phology summary that is based on the 
analysis of C-units and an SI. The Errors 
summary reports the number and per- 
centage of utterances with errors or omis- 
sions. These measures offer raw scores 
and percentages for the examinee’s per- 
formance, without comparisons to other 
individuals, as well as comparisons to the 
database means. 

The SALT results furnish an indica- 
tor of expressive language strengths and 
weaknesses and may be used to character- 
ize the nature of an examinee’s language 
deficits as involving semantic, syntactic, 
and/or pragmatic elements. As such, syn- 
tax is analyzed in the context of the speak- 
er’s use of the other language systems of 
content and use. The usefulness of the 
SALT software is that it can reduce the 
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labor intensiveness of manual forms of 
language sample analyses. The software 
provides consistent calculations of lan- 
guage features. However, the examiner 
still needs to determine the diagnostic 
goals that the language assessment needs 
to accomplish and decide whether the 
SALT can fulfill each specific assessment 
need. The examiner would have to deter- 
mine whether the program evaluates all 
of the language features that are needed 
for a particular assessment and then con- 
duct further manual analyses if some fea- 
tures are missing. 

SALT training is available from self- 
paced tutorials at https://www.saltsoft 
ware.com/ training /self-paced-online-train 
ing and on YouTube videos at https:// 
www.saltsoftware.com/ training / youtube 
videos. 

In summary, it is apparent that these 
well-utilized analysis tools bear some cor- 
respondence to one another and are com- 
patible. Pezold et al. (2020) compared the 
options for analyses and interpretations 
provided by the SALT, SUGAR, and CLAN 
systems. Garbarino et al. (2020) reported 
that the SUGAR analysis can be performed 
automatically in CLAN. 

Another option is to consider whether 
text readability calculators can perform 
some of the functions of language sam- 
ple analysis software at a fraction of the 
effort and cost. Online calculators of texts’ 
linguistic elements are readily available. 
These are often used as text readability 
tools, meaning that writers can analyze 
the properties of their texts, including the 
text’s developmental complexity. Scor- 
ing is often reported as equivalent to the 
grade-level reading competencies that 
would be required to read the text. Many 
online calculators are open access and free 
of charge. The utility of these tools is also 
mentioned in Chapters 6 in the context of 
the assessment of students’ writing skills. 
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The process of moving from obtain- 
ing language sampling to conducting lin- 
guistic analyses can move expeditiously 
using online calculators. It is based on 
Golub’s (1973) observation that language 
sampling and text readability calculations 
can be used reciprocally that text readabil- 
ity tools are included within this chapter 
on oral language performance. SLPs can 
transform recordings of oral language us- 
ing speech-to-text software and then in- 
sert the written text into an online lan- 
guage analysis calculator. SLPs can then 
review the calculators’ descriptions of the lin- 
guistic elements that these systems analyze 
and, if necessary or desired, use the results 
to create their own checklists or reference 
lists to be used as part of other supplemen- 
tal manual analyses of speakers’ linguistic 
elements. In effect, these online tools yield 
informal inventories of a speaker’s use of 
morphology and syntax, whether for an 
initial assessment and/or as progress moni- 
toring tools. Once the reference list is cre- 
ated, it can be used as a clinician-constructed 
tool to informally assess other speakers, for 
example, students in the same grade level 
or in the same district. A reference list can 
contribute to creating a compendium of 
local “norms” for performance on partic- 
ular tasks, for example, story retelling, ex- 
pository descriptions of pictures, and so on. 

However, SLPs need to use extreme cau- 
tion in reporting any of the numerical or grade- 
level scores obtained by text readability anal- 
yses located online. Unlike the CLAN, 
SUGAR, or SALT, these readibility anal- 
ysis programs were not designed to be 
clinical diagnostic tools. These online tools 
can be used to catalog the presence or absence 
of specific words, forms, or linguistic features 
in a sample of language, and they offer use- 
ful linguistic inventories to which to compare 
the content of language samples. Scores can 
provide useful tallies of the linguistic ele- 
ments that a speaker has demonstrated 
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or not. However, examiners would be remiss 
to attribute diagnostic significance to the re- 
sults of these calculations. None of these 
measures are standardized to show nor- 
mative development, nor are they based 
on developmental performance criteria. 
The software programs may be sensitive 
to oral language features or not. Oral and 
written language features have been con- 
flated in many of the computer-based 
tools’ programs, or written text alone was 
used to program the tools, so these tools 
may not be specifically designed to assess 
oral language performance. Extrapolations 
from the analysis reports to clinical descrip- 
tions of oral language performance might be 
tenuous. Oral language is characterized 
by self-corrections and revisions, repeti- 
tions and redundancies, and ambiguities 
of meaning that are supplemented by para- 
linguistic behaviors. Spoken language 
may not be as carefully crafted as writ- 
ten text, so if oral language samples are 
scored according to written language cri- 
teria, they might be scored as a rather in- 
ferior performance when in fact they are 
not deficient oral language performances 
at all, but they could be a rather poorly 
written text (cf. Biber, 1988; Biber et al., 
1999). However, since it is arduous to 
manually calculate linguistic forms, it is 
worthwhile for SLPs to consider how 
computerized text analysis tools can con- 
tribute to less effortful, labor-saving scor- 
ing procedures for language samples. 
Ultimately, the SLPs, not the computers, will 
judge if speakers demonstrate the presence or 
absence of linguistic elements. 

Calculation of lexical density is an 
indicator of syntactic maturity (e.g., see 
Loban, 1976, on the indicative value of 
verb density). Many calculators compute 
various aspects of lexical density for the 
proportion of words that are the main 
parts of speech (nouns, verbs, adjectives, 


etc.), to show how frequently the high- 
content words are used in any text. Note 
that these calculators might use programs 
created from samples of adult oral and 
written grammatical structures, so they 
are not designed to provide a develop- 
mental description of children’s language 
(cf. Crystal et al., 1989). Rather, they can 
be useful to instantaneously perform the 
time-consuming and detailed analyses of 
grammar and syntax that can provide SLPs 
with an inventory of the forms used by speak- 
ers and writers who have the developmen- 
tal linguistic competency that might be 
typical of school-age and adolescent lan- 
guage learners. Some online calculators 
include: 


(1) Coh-Metrix (Graesser & McNamara, 
2011; Graesser et al., 2004) 

Coh-Metrix is designed to analyze 
samples of written text, but aspects of 
oral language can be examined if users 
transcribe spoken samples into the soft- 
ware and then selectively analyze just the 
aspects of language that are relevant to 
the oral mode (and disregard the written 
language data, such as paragraph length; 
however, the importance of these writ- 
ten language calculations is discussed in 
Chapter 6, regarding written language 
proficiency, and in Chapter 5, regarding 
readability of texts and students’ compre- 
hension of written syntax). Coh-Metrix is 
designed to probe for the psycholinguis- 
tic properties of messages that allow the 
person who is hearing or reading a text 
to derive its meaning, so its analyses can 
show how well the originator of the text 
conveyed meaning via the linguistic form 
of the message. Coh-Metrix is comprehen- 
sive in its assessment of syntactic forms, 
word usage, and discourse cohesion. Lu 
(2008) summarized that the Coh-Metrix 
employs “three indexes of syntactic 
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complexity: mean number of modifiers 
per noun phrase; mean number of higher- 
level constituents per sentence, control- 
ling for number of words; and the num- 
ber of words that appear before the main 
verb of the main clause in the sentences” 
(p. 153). Some of the linguistic elements 
that the Coh-Metrix Version 3.0 Indices (n.d.) 
tabulate include: 


Sentence count, number of sentences 
Word count, number of words 


Paragraph length, number of 
sentences, mean, standard deviation 


Sentence length, number of words, 
mean, standard deviation 


Word length, number of syllables, 
mean, standard deviation 


Word length, number of letters, mean, 
standard deviation 


Narrativity, z score, percentile 
Syntactic simplicity, z score, percentile 
Word concreteness, z score, percentile 
Referential cohesion, z score, percentile 
Deep cohesion, z score, percentile 
Verb cohesion, z score, percentile 
Connectivity, z score, percentile 
Temporality, z score, percentile 


Noun overlap, adjacent sentences, 
binary, mean 


Argument overlap, adjacent sentences, 
binary, mean 


Stem overlap, adjacent sentences, 
binary, mean 


Noun overlap, all sentences, binary, 
mean 
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Argument overlap, all sentences, 
binary, mean 


Stem overlap, all sentences, binary, 
mean 


Content word overlap, adjacent 
sentences, proportional, mean, 
standard deviation 


Content word overlap, all sentences, 
proportional, mean, standard 
deviation 


Anaphor overlap, adjacent sentences 
Anaphor overlap, all sentences 


Latent Semantic Analysis (LSA)? 
overlap, adjacent sentences, mean, 
standard deviation 


LSA overlap, all sentences in 
paragraph, mean, standard deviation 


LSA overlap, adjacent paragraphs, 
mean, standard deviation 


LSA given/new, sentences, mean, 
standard deviation 


Lexical diversity, type-token ratio,? 
content word lemmas 


Lexical diversity, type-token ratio, 
all words 


Lexical diversity, all words 


All connectives incidence 


°LSA is a statistical technique for representing the concep- 
tual similarity between any two text excerpts (e.g., word, 
clause, sentence, text) (Graesser & McNamara, 2011). 


5Type-token ratio (TTR) is a measure of semantic diver- 
sity. This ratio shows the number of different words (the 
“types”) within a total number of words in a language 
sample (the “tokens”) and thus reveals the breadth of words 
that a speaker used. For example, in a sample of 87 words, 
if there were 62 different words, the ratio is 62/87 x 100, 
yielding 71.3% variability (Williamson, 2009). As with lexi- 
cal density, the TTR shows the frequency of use of the lin- 
guistic elements under analysis. 


Causal connectives incidence 
Logical connectives incidence 


Adversative and contrastive 
connectives incidence 


Temporal connectives incidence 


Expanded temporal connectives 
incidence 


Additive connectives incidence 
Positive connectives incidence 
Negative connectives incidence 
Causal verb incidence 


Causal verbs and causal particles 
incidence 


Intentional verbs incidence 


Ratio of casual particles to causal 
verbs 


Ratio of intentional particles to 
intentional verbs 


LSA verb overlap 


Temporal cohesion, tense and aspect 
repetition, mean 


Left embeddedness, words before 
main verb, mean 


Number of modifiers per noun phrase, 
mean 


Sentence syntax similarity, adjacent 
sentences, mean 


Sentence syntax similarity, all 
combinations, across paragraphs, 
mean 


Noun phrase density, incidence 
Verb phrase density, incidence 
Adverbial phrase density, incidence 


Preposition phrase density, incidence 
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Agentless passive voice density, 
incidence 


Negation density, incidence 
Gerund density, incidence 
Infinitive density, incidence 
Noun incidence 

Verb incidence 

Adjective incidence 
Adverb incidence 

Pronoun incidence 


First person singular pronoun 
incidence 


First person plural pronoun incidence 
Second person pronoun incidence 


Third person singular pronoun 
incidence 


Third person plural pronoun 
incidence 


Word frequency for content words, 
mean 


Age of acquisition for content words, 
mean 


Familiarity for content words, mean 


Concreteness for content words, 
mean 


Imageability for content words, mean 
Meaningfulness, content words, mean 
Polysemy for content words, mean 
Hypernymy for nouns, mean 
Hypernymy for verbs, mean 


Hypernymy for nouns and verbs, 
mean 


Flesch Reading Ease 
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Flesch-Kincaid Grade Level 
Readability 


Coh-Metrix is available at cohmetrix.mem 
phis.edu/cohmetrixhome/documentation 
_indices.html and at csal.gsu.edu/content 
/coh-metrix-quick-reference-guide. 


(2) Analyze My Writing (n.d.) calculates the 
lexical density of nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
adverbs, prepositions, pronouns, and aux- 
iliary verbs. Other statistics include word 
and sentence counts and lengths, com- 
mon words and phrases used within the 
sample, and the readability of written 
samples. Again, if this calculator is used 
to analyze spoken language, the written 
text analyses would not be pertinent. 

Analyze My Writing is available at 
https://www.analyzemywriting.com 
/index.html. 


(3) Text Analyzer (Online-utility.org, n.d.) 
is a text analysis tool that locates the most 
frequently used words and phrases in a 
sample of language. This software counts 
the number of words, sentences, and syl- 
lables, and computes lexical density. 

Text Analyzer is available at https:// 
www.online-utility.org/text/analyzerjsp. 


(4) The Multidimensional Analysis Tagger 
(MAT; Nini, 2019) analyzes narrative text 
for its narrative features, for example, 
characteristics of the language that is 
typical of various genres, such as the lan- 
guage of exposition, reportage, or persua- 
sion. Grammatically, the MAT analyzes 
nouns, adjectives, verbs and tenses, pro- 
noun usage, negation, subordination and 
use of clauses, wh-questions, modals, 
and phrasal coordination. The MAT com- 
putations include average word length, 
type/token ratio, adverbials, and other 
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grammatical and syntactic elements that 
speakers or writers use for informational 
elaboration. 

The Multidimensional Analysis Tagger 
is available at https://sites.google.com 
/site/multidimensionaltagger/about?auth 
user=0. 


(5) An array of text analysis tools is avail- 
able at Readability Formulas (n.d.). Read- 
ability calculators are designed to show 
the complexity of a text so that writers can 
adjust their texts to be suitable for their 
audiences, but these computations can be 
used to show the characteristics of a speak- 
er’s or writer’s language. From among the 
choices on the Readability Formulas list, the 
Spache Readability Calculator, based on 
the Spache Readability Formula (Spache, 
1953), is designed to analyze the compo- 
nents of texts at or below the third-grade 
level, which may be more applicable for 
analyzing inputs of younger children’s 
language. The New Dale-Chall Formula 
(Chall & Dale, 1995) analyzes language 
samples at or above fourth-grade com- 
plexity. The Dale-Chall Formula accounts 
for 3,000 words of varying levels of dif- 
ficulty representing fourth-grade through 
college-level reading abilities. These words 
are all listed on the Readability Formulas 
site (Scott, n.d.) and in Table 44. The Dale- 
Chall Formula scores the percentage of 
“difficult words” that appear in a text and 
computes the sentence lengths within the 
text. Chall and Dale (1995) reported that 
80% of the fourth graders in their studies 
demonstrated knowledge of the meanings 
of these words. This word list can be used 
as a comparative reference bank for SLPs’ 
manual analyses of language samples. 
This list can help examiners account for 
the occurrence of words representing var- 
ious parts of speech and with a variety of 
morphological features, although there is 
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no comparative analysis of how the words 
are used syntactically. 

The Readability Formulas site is avail- 
able at https://readabilityformulas.com 
/ free-readability-calculators.php. 


(6) The Tool for the Automatic Analysis of 
Lexical Sophistication (TAALES; Kyle & 
Crossley, 2015; Kyle et al., 2018) is a tool 
that measures over 400 indices of lexi- 
cal sophistication in spoken and written 
language. Among its many analyses are 
grammatical and syntactic elements such 
as adverb usage and hypernymy of nouns 
and verbs. 

The Tool for the Automatic Analysis of 
Lexical Sophistication is available at https: / / 
www.linguisticanalysistools.org/taales 
-html. 


(7) The Advantage-TASA Open Standard 
Readability Formula for Books (ATOS; Re- 
naissance Learning, 2021) is an online text 
analyzer. Renaissance Learning, publisher 
of the Accelerated Reader (AR) reading soft- 
ware, partnered with Touchstone Applied 
Science Associates, Inc. (TASA) to create 
software designed to guide students to 
select books appropriate for their read- 
ing levels. ATOS for Text is an online text 
analyzer based on a formula that used 
474 million words from 28,000 books for 
school-age students. The ATOS scores re- 
flect word difficulty and sentence length, 
among other variables. A sample of text 
can be computed for its grade-level equiv- 
alence. This result should not be inter- 
preted as meaning that a student speaks 
or communicates at a certain grade-level 
equivalence. ATOS provides a score for 
only the passage of text inputted and other 
extrapolations are unwarranted. 

ATOS for Text is available at www1 
.renaissance.com/ Products / Accelerated 
-Reader / ATOS/ ATOS-Analyzer-for-Text. 


Testing to Reveal Grammatical 


and Syntactic Capabilities 
and Performance 


Examining the relationship of language 
sampling to formal tests of grammar and 
syntax reveals that language sampling and 
analysis have the advantage of having 
ecological validity (Hewitt et al., 2005, i-e., 
representing real-life circumstances) and 
of being thorough but have the disadvan- 
tage of being time and labor intensive. The 
open-ended, divergent linguistic perfor- 
mances that can be obtained by language 
sampling may differ from the results ob- 
tained by convergent testing where stu- 
dents have to answer specific questions 
to demonstrate their capabilities in gram- 
mar and syntax (cf. Ebert & Scott, 2014). 
One performance condition or the other 
might offer individuals an advantage, de- 
pending upon their unique strengths and 
limitations. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
testing and sampling are many for both 
procedures. Brydon (2018) noted that stan- 
dardized tests provide a snapshot of an 
examinee’s linguistic abilities. Testing and 
sampling might both be one-shot assess- 
ments, but sampling is a more naturalis- 
tic approach to gathering an impression 
of language and communicative perfor- 
mance. Examiners’ and examinees’ testing 
interactions are in some ways artificial 
and lack the context, social cues, and lin- 
guistic demands that are a part of every- 
day life and that may be a part of sam- 
pling interactions (Brydon, 2018). Testing 
has the advantage of efficiently identify- 
ing specific instances of weaknesses in 
grammar and syntax that might not arise 
when speakers produce self-generated lan- 
guage. But, as a disadvantage, a specific 
linguistic form might be assessed as in- 
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frequently as one time per test (Finestack 
et al., 2017), threatening whether the test 
can reliably identify deficits across in- 
stances. Tests might not include a repre- 
sentative array of the grammatical and syn- 
tactic constructions that students use in 
their spontaneous language (Dunn et al., 
1996). Test questions might not reveal def- 
icits in functional language skills for daily 
living or in functional grammar (Scott & 
Stokes, 1995). Brydon (2018) remarked that 
standardized assessments are on-demand 
behavioral performances and might be dif- 
ficult for youngsters with attention and 
behavioral difficulties and might not be rep- 
resentative of their true linguistic knowl- 
edge and abilities. These highly structured, 
operant conditioning procedures (Werfel & 
Douglas, 2017) might confound students’ 
abilities to perform in these structured 
conditions with their demonstration of lan- 
guage abilities. In addition, although the 
authors of standardized tests attempt to 
account for student diversity, in terms of 
ethnic, cultural-linguistic, socioeconomic, 
regional or geographic, and any other ex- 
aminee characteristics, it is not possible for 
test norms to account for all characteristics 
of all populations and subpopulations. 
Werfel and Douglas (2017) summa- 
rized the limitation of using psychomet- 
ric test results as the predominant method 
for determining school-age and adoles- 
cents’ language abilities and their eligibil- 
ity for speech-language services. Werfel 
and Douglas (2017) cited several authors 
(e.g., Dunn et al., 1996; Spaulding, 2012; 
Spaulding et al., 2006) who asserted that 
examiners’ sole reliance on commercially 
available instruments may jeopardize ac- 
complishing reliable and/or valid educa- 
tional assessments. Conceptually, in terms 
of construct validity (i.e., that the test is 
actually measuring its intended behav- 
iors, achievements, characteristics, traits, 
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attributes, abilities, and/or skills), stan- 
dardized tests may have a narrow view of 
the behaviors that demonstrate language 
capabilities. Instruments may focus on re- 
stricted aspects of language, for example, 
semantics as demonstrated by vocabulary 
knowledge, limiting content validity (i.e., 
that a test measures a representative sam- 
pling of the appropriate knowledge, skills, 
behaviors, and/or performances that need 
to be demonstrated to meet the test’s pur- 
poses). Further, it may be psychometri- 
cally problematic to compare language 
test scores with tests of other learning and 
performance abilities that are given dur- 
ing an assessment battery (Dunn et al., 
1996) and may lend a false sense of reli- 
ability across tests that actually assess 
different capabilities. Werfel and Douglas 
(2017) reported that IDEA (2004) legis- 
lated that educational teams should use 
formal, standardized tests as well as infor- 
mal, nonstandardized assessments, which 
by implication would include qualitative 
assessments such as language sampling 
analyses, to interpret students’ performance 
(Pena et al., 2006). State guidelines may 
stipulate that nonstandardized testing pro- 
cedures would be used as supplemental 
verification of norm-referenced scores. Ob- 
servational measures would contribute to 
an assessment of whether language diffi- 
culties negatively affect educational perfor- 
mance only for those students who score 
below cutoff scores on norm-referenced 
measures. This would limit the ability of 
educational assessment teams to consider 
language sampling data for all students 
and sends the message that the norm- 
referenced tests are more conclusive evi- 
dence about language abilities. These 
restrictions obviate opportunities for docu- 
menting reliability of performance across 
testing and sampling. Or, conversely, the 
opportunity to look for inconsistencies 
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across convergent language testing and 
spontaneous language performance is 
missing. Finally, students who experience 
repeated testing may become test-wise, 
which is a threat to test validity (Werfel & 
Douglas, 2017). 

Some studies have explicitly com- 
pared language sampling and standard- 
ized test results. For instance, Nippold 
et al. (2009), in a study of 426 adolescents, 
found that both the mean length of T-unit 
scores and the clausal density scores sig- 
nificantly correlated with scores on the 
Concepts and Directions and Recalling Sen- 
tences subtests of the Clinical Evaluation 
of Language Fundamentals, Third Edition 
(Semel et al., 1995). 


The (tility of Information From 
Achievement Testing, Abilities 
Testing, and Diagnostic Testing 


School-age and adolescent learners un- 
dergo many types of achievement testing 
at school. Achievement tests that have 
written response questions might offer an 
opportunity for SLPs to have a sample of 
students’ written grammatical and syn- 
tactic skills. Types of achievement tests 
include: 


m Teacher-designed tests of classroom 
learning. 

m@ Published tests that accompany 
curricular and instructional 
materials, usually representing 
grade-level expectations. 

m@ Standardized or criterion referenced 
assessments adopted by the school 
districts or the other education 
agencies that oversee the schools 
or learning environments; testing 
is for purposes of documenting 
student achievement and 


demonstrating accountability in 
meeting instructional standards; 
assessments might also be to permit 
students to advance across grades 
or to help determine classroom 
placement or the eligibility to take 
certain courses or enroll in certain 
programs, among other reasons 
for identification of students’ 
characteristics and verification of 
their learning and performance. 

m@ State-mandated achievement 
testing that monitors schools’ and 
districts’ outcomes. 


Commonly, achievement tests are ad- 
ministered in a written format to a whole 
class or a group of students. Students read 
the tests independently, or the teacher 
reads the test to the class or plays a record- 
ing of the instructions, and students com- 
plete the tests either on paper or on a 
computer or other electronic device. If any 
of these tests are administered orally and 
individually, this might be to accommo- 
date a learner’s needs or to modify per- 
formance expectations in accordance with 
a student’s Individualized Education Pro- 
gram (IEP). In the course of most school test- 
ing regimens, students would infrequently 
experience oral testing of their grammar and 
syntax unless an educational team member, 
particularly an SLP, has initiated an exami- 
nation of a student's developmental progress, 
learning abilities, and/or academic achieve- 
ment. As a part of language diagnostic 
testing, grammatical and syntactic testing 
would likely be an integral part of the 
team’s overall efforts to investigate whether 
a younger child is on track developmen- 
tally but might be a modest part of how 
a team determines why an older student 
is not succeeding in school. As Lundine 
(2020) noted (as summarized by Scott, 
p- 133), there is a gap “between the lan- 
guage skills required to succeed in school, 
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where learning depends on the compre- 
hension and production of information 
encoded in expository discourse, and the 
availability of tools to assess such skills.” 
This is fundamentally a question of the 
ecological validity of oral grammar and syn- 
tax tests and other diagnostic measures, 
meaning, it is not readily apparent whether 
there is congruence between the results of 
grammar and syntax abilities tests and real- 
life academic achievement concerns. Does per- 
formance on tests of syntax and grammar 
generalize to school performance, and/ 
or, conversely, can difficulties with school 
performance be traced back to capabili- 
ties in grammar and syntax (cf. Baltha- 
zar & Scott, 2015)? Do diagnostic tests 
really identify an inherent grammatical 
and syntactic difficulty and how it affects 
academic success? 


Considerations for Choosing 
Commercially Available Tests 
of Grammar and Syntax 


For the most part, the test items found on 
standardized language tests are designed 
to provoke examinees to converge upon a 
specific answer or to respond to the diver- 
gent, open-ended questions with responses 
that resemble the range of responses that 
was produced by the standardization sam- 
ple (ie., the people who were tested to 
obtain the standardized responses). The 
examiners’ manuals for most published 
tests provide a key to the responses that 
are scored as being acceptable. 
Standardized instruments available 
commercially offer a variety of items that 
yield demonstrations of achievements in 
grammar and syntax. Correct responses 
show demonstration of the achievements 
that the questions probe for, and incorrect 
responses show that the examinee did not 
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demonstrate the expected achievements 
during the examination context. By exten- 
sion, developmental norms for ages and/or 
grade levels show whether an examinee’s per- 
formance is similar to peers’ performances, and 
in this way, the examinee would meet the ex- 
pectations for age and/or grade. The exam- 
inee’s performance is either within the 
peer group’s performance range or not. 
Test creators bear the responsibility of 
assembling a diverse and inclusive pool 
of peers that would generate responses 
that would represent what the greater 
population of examinees would be likely 
to demonstrate. 

When an examinee’s performance, in 
this case meaning achievement in gram- 
mar and syntax, is not within the expected 
range, achievement can be said to have 
not been attained. At the moment of test- 
ing, the examinee does not yet show this 
achievement. From an educational perspec- 
tive, the learner needs additional learning op- 
portunities in order to potentially achieve the 
target behaviors. However, SLPs work from 
a diagnostic perspective, which is both 
similar to and different from an achieve- 
ment perspective. For SLPs, terminology 
about achievement of performance is re- 
cast using diagnostic terminology. If, on 
the day of testing, an examinee does not 
demonstrate the achievement of the quan- 
tity of behaviors or quality of performance 
that the standardization sample of peers 
demonstrated, the SLP uses the examin- 
ee’s lack of demonstration to support the 
designation of a diagnostic label. The SLP 
might diagnose a grammar and/or syn- 
tax delay or disorder, which is applied 
in contrast to the peers whose responses 
are held to be more developmentally ap- 
propriate. The absence of the achievement 
behaviors is consequential enough to warrant 
the application of a diagnostic label. The SLP 
might ascribe the performance deficit to 
the presence of an underlying language 
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and/or learning disability, delay, or dis- 
order. The SLP is in the powerful posi- 
tion of superimposing diagnostic labels 
onto behavioral achievements. Terminol- 
ogy such as disability, delay, or disorder re- 
characterizes the absence of behaviors 
on a given day that show achievement or 
knowledge into diagnostic labels that sug- 
gest an inherent language and/or learn- 
ing difficulty. Diagnostic labels may con- 
note the presence of a physiological basis, 
often characterized as neurodevelopmental 
(McGregor, 2020; Pennington et al., 2019), 
for the absence of achievement behaviors. 
Diagnostic labels place learners into a 
group of people who share these demon- 
strations of deficits and/or other diagnos- 
tic criteria. 

SLPs would take exceptional care to 
explain to parents and other consumers 
and stakeholders that sometimes weaker 
performance is simply a demonstration 
of an examinee’s lack of ability to answer 
the questions asked, whether due to unfa- 
miliarity with the test items’ content, lack 
of educational background knowledge or 
life experiences, cultural differences, and/ 
or other factors that are not intrinsic to 
the learner’s ability to achieve the target 
behaviors. Other times, weaker perfor- 
mance is the hallmark of a disability, delay, 
or disorder that is substantiated by how 
closely the examinee meets the norms for 
behaviors that are below age and grade 
expectations. The examinee is performing 
in ways that younger learners would typi- 
cally behave, showing achievement that 
is not commensurate with the examinee’s 
chronological age or grade expectations. 
The creators of the standardized instru- 
ments may supply scoring terminology 
that would impute this age- or grade- 
discrepant performance with a diagnostic 
label, such as mild, moderate, or severe 
language disorder. In summary, equating 


lack of performance on grammatical and syn- 
tactic items with the presence of a diagnostic 
condition needs to be approached cautiously. 
The important part of a diagnosis is to 
convey how learning opportunities and / 
or supported interventions could help 
bring about the expected achievements. 


Commercially Available Tests 
of Grammar and Syntax 


SLPs can discover the marketplace of stan- 
dardized language tests by visiting test 
publishers’ websites. Test review sources, 
such as Buros Mental Measurements Year- 
book and Test Reviews Online, both pub- 
lished by the Buros Center for Testing at 
the University of Nebraska-Lincoln and 
affiliated with the University of Nebraska 
Press, offer experts’ scrutiny of a test’s pur- 
poses, psychometric properties, appro- 
priateness for target populations, meth- 
ods of construction and standardization, 
format, administration and scoring proce- 
dures, validity, and reliability. The Buros 
website (https: //buros.org) shares a vari- 
ety of resources to help examiners become 
better informed about how to evaluate the 
quality of published tests. 

Another way to locate tests of gram- 
mar and syntax is to consider research re- 
ports about formal tests’ properties and 
usage. For example, Finestack and Sat- 
terlund (2018) used a national survey to 
explore SLPs’ use of published tests to 
identify grammatical and syntactic defi- 
cits. Standardized testing was the method 
of identification reported as “frequently” 
or “sometimes” used by 84% of respon- 
dents who served the elementary school 
population. The commercial tests most fre- 
quently used were, in alphabetical order 
by title, the Clinical Evaluation of Lan- 
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guage Fundamentals (CELF; Wiig et al., 
2013), the Comprehensive Assessment of 
Spoken Language (CASL; Carrow-Woolfolk, 
2017), the Oral and Written Language Scales 
(OWLS; Carrow-Woolfolk, 1995), and the 
Test of Language Development—Primary 
(TOLD-P; Hammill & Newcomer, 2008). 
Spaulding et al. (2006) identified tests that 
were sensitive and specific to identifying 
morphosyntactic deficits, including the 
CELF-4 (Semel et al., 2003), and noted that 
some tests are more effective than others 
for differentiating typical versus atypical 
performance. 

A perusal of the marketplace shows 
the following tests (in alphabetical order 
by title) have subtests or questions that 
pertain to school-age and adolescent learn- 
ers’ skills in grammar and syntax as as- 
sessed in listening, speaking, reading, 
and/or writing (Chapter 5 considers the 
role of grammar and syntax in reading 
and Chapter 6 addresses written syntax): 


M Clinical Evaluation of Language 
Fundamentals—Fifth Edition 
(CELF-5; Wiig et al., 2013) 

@ Comprehensive Assessment of 
Spoken Language-—Second Edition 
(CASL-2; Carrow-Woolfolk, 2017) 

Hf Detroit Test of Learning Aptitude- 
Primary: Third Edition (DTLA-P:3; 
Hammill & Bryant, 2005) 

Mi Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities-Third Edition (ITPA-3; 
Hammill et al., 2001) 

@ Kaufman Test of Educational 
Achievement, Third Edition (KTEA-3; 
Kaufman & Kaufman, 2014) 

Oral and Written Language Scales— 
Second Edition (OWLS-II; Carrow- 
Woolfolk, 2012) 

@ Oral Passage Understanding Scale 
(OPUS; Carrow-Woolfolk & Klein, 
2017) 
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M@ Reading and Language Inventory, 
7th Edition (Bader & Pearce, 2012) 

@ Test for Auditory Comprehension 
of Language—Fourth Edition 
(TACL-4; Carrow-Woolfolk, 2014) 

Mi Test of Adolescent and Adult 
Language-Fourth Edition (TOAL-4; 
Hammill et al., 2007) 

M@ Test of Expressive Language (TEXL; 
Carrow-Woolfolk & Allen, 2014) 

Mi Test of Integrated Language and 
Literacy Skills (TILLS; Nelson et al., 
2016) 

Mi Test of Language Development-— 
Intermediate: Fifth Edition (TOLD-L5; 
Hammill & Newcomer, 2020) 

Mi Test of Reading Comprehension-— 
Fourth Edition (TORC-4; Brown 
et al., 2009) 

M@ Test of Silent Contextual Reading 
Fluency—Second Edition (TOSCRF-2; 
Hammill et al., 2014) 

Mi Test of Silent Reading Efficiency 
and Comprehension (TOSREC; 
Wagner et al., 2010) 

@ Test of Written Language—Fourth 
Edition (TOWL-4; Hammill & 
Larsen, 2009) 


The Properties of Tests of 
Grammar and Syntax 


Some pertinent questions surround the 
utility and objectives of the standardized 
or criterion referenced oral tests of gram- 
mar and syntax that SLPs administer to 
school-age and adolescent learners. Gen- 
erally, these are questions of the concur- 
rent validity and predictive validity of the 
tests of grammar and syntax. In various 
ways, these questions probe the poten- 
tial for grammar and syntax test scores to 
concurrently represent the difficulties the 
student is having in school and to predict 
a course of action that would improve the 
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student’s learning and success. The ques- 
tions center on whether grammar and syntax 
have any part in the student's difficulties in 
school and if the tests can reveal the charac- 
teristics of these difficulties. Among these 
questions, specifically, would be these 
considerations: 


(1) Is testing of grammar and syntax able 
to offer a window onto students’ diffi- 
culties with developmental progress, 
learning abilities, and/or academic 
achievement? Is grammar and syntax 
testing revelatory or “diagnostic” of 
an underlying condition? If so, what 
is this condition, and why does it mat- 
ter in an academic environment? 

(2) In what ways does oral grammar 
and syntax test performance resem- 
ble other demonstrations of school 
achievement (cf. Balthazar & Scott, 
2015)? What kinds of information 
about language form and its relation- 
ship to school learning and achieve- 
ment can be obtained from the oral 
tests of grammar and syntax that SLPs 
administer? Do the tests probe for the 
kinds of knowledge and skills that 
have an impact on school success? This 
is known as psychological realism 
(N. & Pam, 2013), meaning, establish- 
ing how the thinking that is needed to 
answer test questions is also needed 
in the real-life circumstances that the 
test purports to represent. 

(3) What features of performance on 
SLPs’ tests of grammar and syntax 
would be indicators that remediation 
is necessary and, specifically, that re- 
mediation would address the perfor- 
mance problems that hamper school 
learning and success? Will targeting 
grammar and syntax improve school suc- 
cess? What connections need to be made 
between the grammar and syntax prob- 


lems that testing can reveal and how school 
learning is experienced by the student? 
What connections are there between gram- 
mar and syntax problems and how the 
student performs on accountability mea- 
sures, from classroom assignments to man- 
dated testing? 

(4) If itis difficult to empirically bridge the 
gap between language test scores and 
their bearing on school success, is it 
simply sufficient to say that grammat- 
ical and syntactic weaknesses could 
potentially have some bearing on 
school performance deficits, so that 
students whose grammar and syntax 
test scores are insufficient should 
receive remediation on the basis of 
their test scores? Are test scores a suf- 
ficient proxy for detecting a deficit 
that has some bearing on daily living, 
which can be revealed if test perfor- 
mance is nonnormative (cf. Gordon 
Pershey, 2003)? Does the test score alone 
have meaning, or does there need to be 
some other kind of corroborating informa- 
tion that associates the grammar and syn- 
tax test performance with the examinee’s 
school difficulties? 


A first step toward addressing these 
multiple questions is to examine the prop- 
erties of some tests of oral language to 
view the aspects of grammar and syntax 
that they address. Second, it would be rel- 
evant to discuss the kinds of language test 
questions that can probe for grammatical 
and syntactic skills that are found on pub- 
lished tests or that would be assessments 
that SLPs can construct informally (e.g., 
see Finestack et al., 2017). These processes 
could help establish whether the grammar 
and syntax test items found on some com- 
mon diagnostic measures could provide 
the empirical and corroborating informa- 
tion that fills the gap between language 
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test scores and their bearing on school 
success. At issue are the structural aspects 
of the test stimuli, the processing require- 
ments of the tasks, and the relatedness of 
the test items to naturalistic language be- 
haviors (Scott & Stokes, 1995). 


Items That Test Receptive 
and Expressive Syntax 


Testing reveals receptive and expressive 
syntactic performances. To test receptive 
syntactic knowledge, test items may focus 
on grammatical understanding in con- 
text. The examiner might ask a student to 
point to one of three or four pictures that 
is identified by a sentence spoken by the 
examiner. Sentence comprehension would 
be revealed by the learner making an ac- 
curate picture selection. When the sen- 
tence involves grammatical judgments, 
such as differentiating a past event that is 
pictured as opposed to a picture of an on- 
going event, some element of receptive 
knowledge of tense is revealed. For ex- 
ample, if the test pictures are of a boy 
wearing a wet bathing suit getting out of 
a swimming pool, and of a boy wearing 
jeans and a shirt walking toward a swim- 
ming pool, and of a boy wearing paja- 
mas and sitting in his bedroom, and the 
stimulus item is “He was swimming,” it is 
logical to select the boy in the wet bathing 
suit, but also syntactically accurate, since 
the wording, “was swimming,” shows 
the tense needed for a recently completed 
event. Other types of receptive syntax 
questions might have some elements of 
sequencing, as when an examinee is asked 
to consider three sentences presented out 
of sequential order and place them in se- 
quential order. Explaining the timing or 
sequence of events requires syntactic skills. 
An example of three sentences that when 
correctly arranged in sequential order 
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would be, “The family bought a birthday 
cake at a bakery. The family went to grand- 
mother’s house. Grandmother blew out 
the candles on her cake.” The correct re- 
sponse is based around ordering the irreg- 
ular past tense verbs bought, went, and 
blew. For testing to be accurate, in these 
examples and in all cases, word meaning, 
experiential knowledge, and cultural fa- 
miliarity are needed, but given those pre- 
conditions, the items would test receptive 
syntax, with the examinee being able to 
logically consider how past events would 
have occurred and then choose the correct 
verbs, revealing a component of gram- 
matical knowledge. 

Demonstrations of expressive syntax 
and sentence grammar are obtained by 
asking examinees to provide sentence- 
length responses to test probes, but these 
responses are not spontaneous produc- 
tions of syntactic constructions, such as 
what language sampling in a naturalistic 
setting would reveal; rather, the target re- 
sponses are elicited productions that have 
to meet the linguistic structures expected 
by the task. Expressive syntax might be 
tested by asking an examinee to use a 
stimulus word in a sentence and then scor- 
ing whether the word is used meaning- 
fully and grammatically. If the stimulus 
word were fell, then a past action involv- 
ing falling would be needed for a correct 
response, such as “The leaves fell from the 
trees.” A response like, “The baby will fell 
on the stairs” would be a syntactic error, 
but “My basket is fell” would be a seman- 
tic error of meaningful use, with fell being 
substituted for full. Other test items might 
ask an examinee to build a sentence from 
a set of given words, such as “Make a sen- 
tence using these words: fell, leaves, trees.” 
The response would require the sponta- 
neous use of additional grammatical ele- 
ments to form a sentence. Both types of 
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sentence construction tasks reveal gram- 
matical usage and sentence building and 
require the ability to converge upon a cor- 
rect linguistic response, rather than to just 
evidence naturally occurring syntax and 
grammar when speaking spontaneously. 


Item Analyses of Tests of 
Grammar and Syntax 


Examiners can review published tests in 
their entirety or selectively review the sub- 
tests or items that contribute to an assess- 
ment of learners’ grammar and syntax 
(Scott & Stokes, 1995). It may be telling to 
determine the syntactic properties of an 
entire test, as well as to explore how each 
item’s sentence structure could affect the way 
that the test content is delivered to the exam- 
inees. This is fundamentally an analysis of 
the structural complexity of the test items. 
In short, do the sentences used in the test 
make the questions hard to understand? 

Or, by reviewing only the subset of 
questions that probe grammar and syntax, 
examiners could have a greater degree of 
certainty that these items meet a range of 
criteria for examining language form as 
a specific domain of language. This ex- 
amination raises questions of the con- 
structs behind the test items. In short, are 
the test questions really about grammar 
and syntax? 

Scott and Stokes (1995, p. 313) sug- 
gested that SLPs consider the following 
six criteria (paraphrased and expanded 
upon here) to examine published tests to 
determine whether and how these tests 
assess grammar and syntax: 


(1) What is the level of syntactic com- 
plexity addressed by the test ques- 
tions in general? Does the test appear 
to have the level of complexity 
needed for the age or grade level of 
the examinee? 


(2) What syntactic structures are found 
among the test items? This would 
entail a syntactic content analysis of 
the test questions to determine the 
receptive language load for examin- 
ees, such as: 


m@ The length, in words, of the 
sentences used in the test items. 

m@ The clausal density of the sentences 
used in test items. 

m@ Frequency and variety of 
subordinate clause types found in 
the sentences used in the test items. 

m@ The variety of sentence types used 
in the test items, such as active 
voice, passive voice, negatives, 
questions, and so on. 

B Morphological elements, such as 
words with grammatical affixes, 
derivational words, and so on used 
in the sentences in the test items. 


(3) Are the syntactic structures tested rep- 
resentative of what is known about 
syntactic development within the age 
range of the standardization sample? 
What are the processing requirements 
of the test format? (This would entail 
a task analysis of the test questions 
for cognitive and receptive language 
processing demands. For example, do 
items require processing a sequence 
of events that is out of temporal order, 
as in, Before you do X, do Y.) 

Are the processing requirements of 
the test similar to or different from 
language processing in more natural- 
istic contexts? 

Would test performance predict natu- 
ralistic language ability? 


(4) 


(5 


ma 


(6) 


Five additional questions for examining 
published tests would follow, to provide 
a thorough evaluation of the quality of 
the test: 
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(7) How appropriate are the items for 
assessing grammar or syntax? Does 
answering each item require gram- 
matical or syntactic skills? 

Are the test items really assessing 
syntax, as opposed to some other 
skill, such as prior knowledge of the 
content or topic on which the test 
questions are based? 

Are the processing requirements 
similar to the kinds of thinking and 
reasoning that are common to school 
learning tasks? 

Would test performance predict 
school language abilities and aca- 
demic success? 

What are the metalinguistic de- 
mands of the test items? To what 
extent does the examinee have to 
think consciously about language as 
a code and a system, or think about 
linguistic structure, to answer the 
questions? 


(9 


a 


(10) 


(11) 


The results of SLPs’ analyses of test 
content would vary depending upon the 
commercial tests that they choose to ex- 
amine. For instance, Scott and Stokes (1995) 
conducted an analysis of three commer- 
cial tests that were the current editions of 
the tests at the time of the publication of 
their article and found considerable varia- 
tions across the eight subtests that elicited 
oral grammatical and syntactic responses, 
the one subtest of reading that probed 
grammatical understanding, and the one 
subtest of written grammar. Their analysis 
identified the variations in the sentence 
lengths, clausal density, and syntactic struc- 
tures used in the test items, meaning, they 
identified the structures that examinees 
would need to comprehend to respond 
accurately. These considerable syntactic 
variations were true even for subtests of 
the same format and that were standard- 
ized for the same age ranges. For exam- 
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ple, sentence repetition tasks across pub- 
lished tests varied as to the lengths of the 
stimulus sentences and the number of 
subordinate clauses per sentence. The sen- 
tence types that examinees were to imitate 
were questions, passives, and negatives. 


Test Questions That Probe 
Grammatical and Syntactic 
Skills: Performance Demands 


Relatedly, a published test can be examined 
for the syntactic demands inherent in answer- 
ing the test questions. What grammatical and 
syntactic skills does the examinee need to pos- 
sess to formulate an acceptable response? To 
an extent, this is an analysis of the content 
of the test items. Using the response scor- 
ing key as a guide, the items can be exam- 
ined for the language that they elicit. To elab- 
orate on Scott and Stokes (1995, p. 313), 
an item analysis of performance demands 
can include: 


m@ The length, in words, of the 
sentences that would be scored 
as correct. 

m@ The clausal density of the expected 
responses. 

m@ Frequency and variety of 
subordinate clause types found 
in the expected responses. 

m@ The variety of sentence types 
that are needed to respond, such 
as active voice, passive voice, 
negatives, questions, and so on, and 
the word-ordering skills inherent 
in formulating these sentences. 

m@ The morphological elements that 
are expected in the responses, such 
as words with grammatical affixes, 
derivational words, and so on. 


The following examples are given 
to describe the process of exploring the 
performance demands of test questions, 
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rather than to review the content of any 
specific commercially available tests. The 
published tests used in the studies re- 
viewed here as procedural examples may 
be out of date. No comparison to the cur- 
rent editions of these tests is offered, and 
any interpretations of the current editions 
based on these past examples would be 
unwarranted. It is sufficient to state that 
past and present editions of tests used to 
measure the syntactic and grammatical ca- 
pabilities of school-age learners and ado- 
lescents generally allow for two aspects of 
syntactic competence to be revealed. The first 
aspect is naturalistic competence in under- 
standing and using syntax and grammar. The 
second aspect of competence is overt demon- 
strations of metalinguistic knowledge of syn- 
tax and grammar. Test item analyses would 
take both aspects into consideration. 

As an example of a test item analy- 
sis of the grammatical and syntactic skills 
examinees need to formulate acceptable 
responses, Finestack et al. (2017) reviewed 
five commercial language diagnostic sub- 
tests normed for preschool and school- 
age learners that were the current edi- 
tions of the tests at the time of their study. 
This review established that, across the 
five subtests, examinees had 201 elicited 
opportunities to produce grammatical and 
syntactic responses. The acceptable re- 
sponses included: 


™ Grammatical morphemes (bound 
morphemes): 
= Nouns: Plurals, derivations 
of nouns by adding -er (as in 
farmer), possessives 
m@ Verbs: 
m Infinitives 
m Tenses: Copulas in present and 
past tenses (forms of to be as 
the main verb in the sentence), 
verbs in the regular and irregular 


past, participles (a smiling baby), 
present perfect (ave or has + 
past participle, e.g., have tried, 
has become, have known), past 
subjunctive (used in a subordinate 
clause, connotes unreal or 
improbable events, e.g., if I were 
you, I wish you were here), future 
perfect (an action that will be 
completed in the future, e.g., next 
year, they will have been married for 
10 years), past perfect subjunctive 
(had + past participle, e.g., I wish 
I had started earlier) 
m Verb phrases: Future modal will, 
auxiliary be and do 
m Sentence structure: Direct and 
indirect objects, passive voice, 
conjunction and 
# Verb transformations: Contracted 
and uncontracted copulas in 
present and past tenses 
@ Negation: Contractions 
@ Derivation of adjectives by adding 
-y (e.g., mess to messy) 
m@ Obligatory pronouns 
@ Questions: Yes-no interrogatives, 
wh-questions 
@ Prepositional phrases 
m@ Clauses: Embedded clause, 
prepositional clause, wh-clause, 
relative clause, because clause 


These elicitations represent, for the 
most part, earlier developing grammati- 
cal morphemes and clausal structures and 
would be appropriate for assessing pre- 
school and early elementary school chil- 
dren’s language. However, test items that 
feature only these opportunities are not 
sensitive to the difficulties with clausal 
constructions that would need to be iden- 
tified in older learners. Some of these tests 
were normed for use through adolescence. 
The clausal construction responses totaled nine 
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elicitation opportunities within the 201 test 
items across the five different published sub- 
tests. This might be an insufficient sam- 
pling of the clause structure competence 
that would be necessary for older learners 
to succeed in academic contexts. As such, 
this testing might not reveal if a syntactic 
weakness is contributing to academic dif- 
ficulties in children at the upper end of the 
age norms for the tests. 

To explore test items’ performance 
demands, Scott and Stokes (1995) reviewed 
three commercial tests and found eight 
subtests designed to measure oral gram- 
mar and syntax, one subtest of reading 
that probed grammatical understanding, 
and one subtest of written grammar. (See 
Chapters 5 and 6 for consideration of the 
reading and writing items, respectively.) 
Taken together, Table 4-5 reports what 
can be said about the subtests’ items’ per- 
formance demands. (Table 4-5 is an ex- 
pansion and reinterpretation of Scott & 
Stokes, 1995, pp. 313, 318-319.) Of note 
is that the average clausal density for all 
items across all subtests was less than 2.0, 
meaning that the stimuli contained one to 
two clauses on average, that being a main 
clause and a subordinate clause, or just a 
main clause. Performance on any of the 
subtests could be confounded by regional 
or social dialects and/or by the cognitive- 
linguistic abilities taxed, notably vocabu- 
lary and lexical knowledge, world knowl- 
edge that allows for familiarity with the 
messages’ topics and content, comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the stimuli, dis- 
course comprehension, message formu- 
lation, verbal reasoning, logical relations, 
sufficient auditory memory to hold the 
verbal stimuli in mind, sufficient working 
memory to perform the linguistic tasks, 
and general attention, endurance, and task 
focus. Also potentially confounding is the 
unpredictable extent to which these lin- 
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guistic tasks resemble naturalistic daily 
language use or school language tasks. 
Some of the tasks may resemble language 
games that youngsters play or word study 
games that teachers employ. 

Scott and Stokes (1995) assessed that 
some subtests are not conducive to testing 
syntax extensively. For example, on the 
scrambled sentences tasks, the maximum 
number of words that could be unscram- 
bled is limited by the number of words 
that an examinee could hold in working 
memory. This limit is usually about seven 
words (Miller, 1956) or a series of words 
that would span a duration of about 20 to 
30 seconds (Cherry, 2020). Instead of fo- 
cusing on stimulus length and complexity, 
subtests ideally would offer stimulus va- 
riety. Scott and Stokes (1995) asserted that, 
“what makes the older child’s language 
different is new arrangements and increas- 
ingly complex combinations of basic forms” 
(p. 315). Considering Scott and Stokes’s 
(1995, p. 312) reflections, it may be said 
that establishing whether the grammar and 
syntax test items provide the empirical and cor- 
roborating information to link language test 
scores to school success would be a matter 
of interpretation of what linguistic factors 
exacerbate school performance problems and 
whether tests can reveal these factors. Observ- 
ing that a student has limited syntactic per- 
formance on testing or through language sam- 
pling is not necessarily explicatory. The nature 
of how syntax subserves school language de- 
mands may not resemble how standardized 
tests measure syntactic abilities or diagnose 
syntactic deficits. Consider that “later- 
developing structures do not occur (even 
in adult samples) as frequently as earlier- 
developing structures. It is difficult to 
specify what constitutes an appropriate 
frequency of occurrence. The use of many 
later-developing forms is a matter of syn- 
tactic choice, taking into consideration the 
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surrounding discourse context (e.g., pre- 
vious and anticipated sentences, genre, 
audience, modality). The structures are 
not obligatory. This factor, like the previ- 
ous one, makes it difficult to specify a nor- 
mative standard of use” (Scott & Stokes, 
1995, p. 312). Scott and Stokes added that 
a factor that could be important to assess 
is where any particular speaking or writ- 
ing context would fall on a continuum of 
unplanned to planned discourse (Daniele- 
wicz, 1984). When academic performance 
involves planning, there are cognitive, lin- 
guistic, and contextual requirements that 
SLPs can help learners become aware of 
and that SLPs can help learners master. In- 
terventions might focus on helping learn- 
ers use their grammar and syntax planfully 
and purposefully in school when listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing. 

It is important for examiners to ob- 
serve how examinees behave during syn- 
tax testing, as a corollary to whether their 
answers are correct or incorrect. Test- 
taking behaviors such as attentiveness, 
speed of response, restating stimuli aloud, 
using self-talk to process, or seeking vi- 
sual or tactile supports to aid their audi- 
tory processing, such as counting or tap- 
ping words onto their fingertips, may help 
reveal their syntactic processing concerns. 
Examiners particularly need to observe 
processing speed and also observe how 
response accuracy and processing speed 
interrelate. Accuracy may diminish when 
stimuli are more complex, but older stu- 
dents should be able to manage more 
complex syntactic processing than younger 
children can achieve. Dick et al. (2004) 
observed that children with language im- 
pairments ages 5 to 17 evidenced slower 
processing speeds but that older examin- 
ees showed faster and more accurate pro- 
cessing, even when the syntactic stimuli 
given to older students were more com- 


plex. Dick et al. observed that accuracy 
and processing speeds varied with syn- 
tactic complexity and were influenced by 
whether sentence forms are regular and 
familiar (i.e., used frequently in common 
language). 


Test Questions That Probe 
Grammatical and Syntactic Skills: 
Metalinguistic Awareness 


It is necessary to keep in mind that stu- 
dents’ language test performances are not 
simply their spontaneous demonstrations 
of the linguistic behaviors probed by the 
content and constructs tested by the stan- 
dardized instrument. Depending on the 
questions, examinees’ behaviors and re- 
sponses may include demonstrations of 
metalinguistic awareness. Some degree of 
metalinguistic self-monitoring, or overt 
examination of the properties of language, 
or reflection on the use of language, is in- 
herent in students’ testing performances 
(e.g., as observed by Deevy & Leonard, 
2018). This is an advantage of testing, be- 
cause conscious thinking about language 
(Britton, 1984; Van Dongen, 1986) is not 
necessarily elicited during sampling of 
spontaneous language. 

Some forms of testing reveal meta- 
linguistic knowledge about syntax and 
grammar. Mason (2013) noted that stu- 
dents with syntactic difficulties often dem- 
onstrate metalinguistic deficits in gram- 
matical awareness. Examinees complete 
tasks that require an element of thinking 
about the language used in the test ques- 
tions, rather than just thinking about the 
content of the questions. An SLP might 
predict that an examinee with lower per- 
formance on receptive and expressive 
syntactic test items would have lesser meta- 
linguistic knowledge about syntax. Na- 
tural language performance might not be 
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strong enough to support learning about 
the complexities of language and viewing 
language as a system to be explored. It’s 
important to consider that an examinee 
might perform very well on the receptive 
and expressive syntax tests but not per- 
form as well on the metalinguistic tasks. 
For school-age children and adolescents, 
their metalinguistic syntactic knowledge 
is an important indicator of having ac- 
quired mature language skills and hav- 
ing the competence to master grade-level 
curriculum requirements. Metalinguistic 
deficits have the potential to have an im- 
pact on academic performance, reading 
comprehension, and written composition 
abilities. This performance differential be- 
tween language reception and production 
tasks versus metalinguistic tasks would 
suggest that language for daily commu- 
nication is not at issue, but the cognitive, 
reflective, metalinguistic understanding of 
how language is structured and used is 
problematic. School curriculum, especially 
English language arts, includes metalin- 
guistic demands for word study, for ex- 
amining and possibly diagramming sen- 
tences, for learning grammatical rules, and 
for using knowledge of a native language 
to learn foreign languages. 

Scott and Stokes (1995) wrote that 
there was not a true body of research on 
the aspects of language processing that are 
brought to bear to complete the subtests 
of standardized tests that assess syntactic 
ability, and, relatedly, there was not enough 
information on how school-age and ado- 
lescent students would describe the think- 
ing strategies they use when taking syn- 
tax tests. Nor were there studies of error 
responses, to show flaws in processing or 
misunderstanding of test questions. Scott 
and Stokes (1995) averred that syntax sub- 
tests require examinees to manifest more 
than just naturalistic language abilities. To 
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some degree, structural awareness of lan- 
guage, meaning metalinguistic awareness, 
is necessary for satisfactory test perfor- 
mance. To that end, it appears necessary 
to describe the aspects of metalinguistic 
awareness that each of the types of subtest 
items shown in Table 4-5 would require. 
Grammaticality judgments are overtly 
metalinguistic, because the subtest directs 
examinees to judge whether a grammati- 
cal construction is “right or wrong” or “cor- 
rect or incorrect.” Scoring is not fluid or 
inclusive of dialect differences. This sub- 
test might reveal what it is designed to, 
that being whether the speaker knows 
how to analyze the grammar of a given ut- 
terance for correctness relative to a main- 
stream standard. This task presumes that 
examinees have in mind a standard for 
comparison, presumably derived from 
some conscious or unconscious knowl- 
edge of how the speakers they come into 
contact with say these sentences. This task 
presupposes that they have some notion 
that there are “correct or right” ways of 
speaking, as opposed to “incorrect or 
wrong” ways. This, in turn, presupposes 
that someone has instructed them about 
preferred grammars. This begs the ques- 
tion of why anyone would have instructed 
them. Students whose grammar and syn- 
tax reflect General American English may 
never have been corrected by a teacher or 
other adult, because the occasion for cor- 
rection hasn’t presented itself. Students 
may speak “correctly” but not know that 
this is “correct.” Their subtest responses 
show they are just recognizing which of 
the verbal choices sounds most like them- 
selves. For students who do not speak a 
mainstream dialect, the same truth holds 
for them. They speak in the ways they 
know how because this is how they have 
heard those around them speak, and they 
may never have been expected to change 
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their dialect or been “corrected.” They 
might choose the stimulus forms that sound 
like themselves or may try to second-guess 
what other models might say, such as their 
teachers or speakers that they hear on tele- 
vision. In effect, the metalinguistics of this 
subtest assess whether examinees have 
been taught about “correctness.” For stu- 
dents to judge grammaticality consciously 
means that for some reason, they have 
experienced being corrected or have been 
taught about correct and incorrect forms, 
probably in school. Tests of grammatical- 
ity may resemble some of the metalinguis- 
tic tasks that are found in grade-level cur- 
riculum, such as completing worksheets 
to practice how to correct the form of a 
written sentence. It might be cautious for 
SLPs to administer these subtests to stu- 
dents who have experienced this curricu- 
lum, but to consider whether grammati- 
cality judgments could mean anything at 
all to youngsters who have not yet been 
exposed to this knowledge in school. In 
all, if a student’s language sample reveals 
mainstream grammar, grammaticality judg- 
ments do not reveal anything more about 
the speaker’s productive grammar; it just 
shows the students can recognize their 
own grammar. If a student’s language sam- 
ple reveals grammar deficits that cannot 
be attributed to dialect, some intervention 
targets are apparent without this testing. 
This subtest might be used to attempt to 
uncover additional forms to target and/ 
or to probe a receptive awareness of main- 
stream forms. If a student’s language 
sample reveals a grammatical system that 
reflects the rules of a dialect, it is impor- 
tant to consider whether the subtest is 
valid for this student at all, since the stu- 
dent’s metalinguistic conceptualizations 
of language forms are dialect dependent, 
and to consider whether elective code- 
switching instruction is an appropriate 


means for helping the student achieve 
school success. Educational teams would 
consider whether this instruction would 
be conducted as a regular education initia- 
tive by SLPs and/or by teachers (ASHA, 
1991, 2003, 2010, 2016, 2017, 2018b, 
n.d.-a), rather than as a special education 
service. 

Syntactic paraphrasing, where stu- 
dents judge the similarity of meaning of 
sentences that are constructed or worded 
differently, is a test that taxes processing 
the semantic-syntactic interface. Sentence- 
level language comprehension is assessed. 
Students who do not score well here would 
need further testing of their knowledge of 
the meanings of the words, concepts, and 
sentences where they erred. Their mes- 
sage comprehension would need to be sep- 
arated from probes of syntactic knowl- 
edge. It would not be fair to judge that 
errors here signal deficiencies in grammar 
and syntax alone. For example, consider 
these stimuli: 


Quentin was given a gift by his friend. 


Quentin received a gift from his 
friend. 


Quentin gave a gift to his friend. 


The syntactically paraphrased mean- 
ings depend on the passive voice con- 
structions by his friend and from his friend. 
But each sentence requires interpreting the 
meanings of the prepositional phrases by 
his friend, from his friend, and to his friend. 
The meanings of was given and received 
have to be interpreted as being similar, as 
opposed to interpreting given and gave as 
similar in meaning. Whether these recep- 
tive tasks can be processed automatically 
or would require overt metalinguistic rea- 
soning would vary for each test taker, for 
each test item. 
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Sentence combining requires con- 
scious manipulation of syntactic segments. 
Some examinees may appear to be com- 
bining sentences intuitively and effort- 
lessly, while others may reveal their con- 
scious metalinguistic efforts. The sentence 
stimuli are not simply combined addi- 
tively. It is more exact to say that the sen- 
tences need to be rearranged. Words need 
to be added, deleted, and rearranged. Most 
sentence-combining tasks require phrasal 
coordination or clausal subordination, and 
the level of difficulty of these tasks var- 
ies (cf. Scott & Nelson, 2009). Scott and 
Stokes (1995) noted that subordinate 
clauses can be left-branching or right- 
branching. Left-branching subordinate 
clauses occur before the main clause verb 
(in the “left” portion of the written sen- 
tence), for example: 


m@ Adverbial clauses (While she had the 
chance, she snuck past her sleeping 
father.). 

@ Relative clauses that modify 
sentence subjects (Her father, who 
was sleeping deeply, did not awaken.). 

@ Nominal clauses that serve as 
sentence subjects (He agreed he was 
not the best cook in the family.). 


Combining, for example, Her father was 
sleeping deeply and Her father did not awaken, 
results in a sentence with a left-branching 
subordinate clause: Her father, who was 
sleeping deeply, did not awaken. This syn- 
tactic manipulation is more difficult and 
later developing (Scott & Stokes, 1995). 
Sentences with left-branching subordina- 
tion are common to written language and 
academic writing and cause the listener or 
reader to have a fair amount of process- 
ing load. Right-branching clauses occur 
in sentence predicates, on the “right” side 
of the written sentence, and may be some- 
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what less complex than the left-branching 
subordinate clauses. Examples include: 


m@ Adverbial clauses that follow the 
main clause (Tell dad where you 
are going before you go out.). 

M@ Relative clauses that modify object 
nouns (complement nouns): “Patty 
realized she didn’t have her wallet 
in her purse.” The complement is she 
didn’t have her wallet and the relative 
clause in her purse modifies the 
complement. 

@ Nominal clauses that function as 
sentence objects or complements 
(The car is too expensive, he decided.). 


These right-branching examples com- 
bine simpler segments, for example, The 
car is too expensive and He decided. As such, 
sentence branching patterns is one con- 
dition that allows examiners to explore 
the relative productive difficulty of the 
targeted combined sentences. SLPs can 
compare these targets to the utterances that 
examinees produced in their spontaneous 
language samples, so the differential can 
be considered. Constructions that students 
do not produce spontaneously might be 
difficult for them to manipulate in meta- 
linguistic contexts. 

Word ordering or building sentences 
from a bank of words presented in random 
order is a metalinguistic task in the sense 
that on a daily basis, people seldom have 
to unscramble words to communicate. 
The examinee is working with words for 
analytical purposes. The aim of this task is 
for the test taker to examine the language 
given and make a conscious choice about 
how to create a typically worded sentence. 
For example, Dollars paid he for lunch his 
five can be consciously assembled into He 
paid five dollars for his lunch. This task can- 
not be completed entirely intuitively or 
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automatically, but it can be completed us- 
ing a tacit or unwitting understanding of 
how sentences are spoken, that is, a rather 
implicit frame for what “sounds” best. In 
this regard, this subtest can provide some 
insight into whether test takers have some 
kind of sentence frame in mind. Con- 
versely, for examinees with a knowledge 
of parts of speech or other grammar ter- 
minology, word ordering can be conducted 
by overtly searching for a subject, verb, and 
so on. In any event, for examinees who 
speak in spontaneous sentences and who 
perform this task well, this task reveals 
some of the underpinnings of how their 
grammatical awareness allows them to 
speak in sentences and analyze sentence 
elements. Uneven performance might show 
the structures that would be harder for 
them to use, so the subtest may tap whether 
they have knowledge of certain sentence 
arrangements that they did not produce 
spontaneously. Subtest results might sug- 
gest sentence forms to build during inter- 
ventions, although those forms would be 
addressed using methods other than word 
ordering, specifically, by using functional 
tasks for sentence construction and sen- 
tence expansion that complement academic 
expectations. Chapter 5 discusses sen- 
tence analysis, as related to reading com- 
prehension, and Chapter 6 describes writ- 
ten sentence construction tasks. 

Sentence repetition subtests might 
show the array of forms that a speaker 
could spontaneously produce if the speaker 
were in contexts that would stimulate the 
opportunity to use any of these forms. 
It would be reasonable to assume that a 
speaker cannot repeat a sentence construc- 
tion that is not part of the speaker’s natu- 
ral repertoire, but this might not be true. 
Especially for shorter sentences, examin- 
ees might just reproduce a string of words 
from short-term memory and would not 


really be uttering a constructed sentence. 
Sentence repetition subtests provide the 
opportunity for the examiner to score a 
variety of repetition error responses. As 
Leclercq et al. (2014) suggested, if the tar- 
get is a verbatim repetition, possible errors 
include not repeating the right number of 
words, with words added or omitted; not 
accurately repeating morphological and/ 
or phonological elements; and stating words 
in an incorrect order. Examiners would 
assess whether the examinee preserved 
the semantic and/or pragmatic meaning 
of the sentence even if errors were pro- 
duced. Differential interpretations would 
follow based on speakers’ accuracy for 
lexical (high content) words, form words 
(prepositions, articles, conjunctions, etc.), 
bound morphemes, and morphological 
transformations. Leclercq et al. (2014) used 
principal component analyses to deter- 
mine that there is a morphosyntactic factor 
and a lexical factor in sentence repeti- 
tion skills, meaning, that errors can repre- 
sent weaknesses in language form and/or 
content. SLPs would consider the types 
of errors that examinees produced in sen- 
tence repetition tasks and compare these 
to any similar constructions, accurately 
or inaccurately produced, in spontaneous 
language samples. Interventions could 
target learning to use the forms that exam- 
inees did not correctly repeat, as these 
might be considered less stable, even if 
the forms were spoken spontaneously. In- 
terventions would work with sentence 
models, although direct repetitions of mod- 
els would not resemble how sentence 
models are used functionally in academic 
tasks. Instead, students might use sen- 
tence models to inspire discussing aca- 
demic concepts, to talk about stories they 
have read or other school learning ex- 
periences, or to perform other purpose- 
ful language tasks. Chapter 6 discusses 
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helping learners work with model written 
sentences. 

Formulating sentences, meaning, mak- 
ing up a sentence around a key word or 
a few of words, is a common school task. 
Teachers often ask students to say or write 
their spelling words or vocabulary words 
in a sentence. Examinees may have some 
familiarity with this subtest of a standard- 
ized language test. The task complexity 
will vary according to the part of speech 
of the key word(s). If the word is a form 
word (e.g., a preposition, article, conjunc- 
tion) rather than a content word (e.g., a 
noun or verb), the task would be more 
complex (Scott & Stokes, 1995). The stimu- 
lus Make up a sentence with the word “for” 
would require a linguistic processing load 
that outweighs Make up a sentence with the 
word “girl.” Chapter 6 describes sugges- 
tions for sentence formulation tasks. 

Testing may reveal that older students 
with language impairments might display 
the skill levels of typically developing 
younger students (Dick et al., 2004) or may 
reveal individualized deficit profiles that 
may or may not reflect developmental pro- 
gressions in attainment of skills. Syntactic 
testing is not simply about attainment of 
developmental expectations. All syntax 
testing items are not created equally, and 
examiners need to make interpretations 
about the importance of performing well 
or poorly on different types of tasks. It’s 
important for SLPs to analyze the kinds of 
syntactic tasks that yield better or worse 
performance for examinees. For example, 
Dick et al. (2004, p. 363) posited that the 
psycholinguistic “cues” needed to detect 
an error in word order within a sentence 
are highly salient. Children are likely to be 
sensitive to word order and can process 
word order errors quickly and accurately. 
A change in sentence meaning is readily 
apparent when words are not produced in 
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the correct order. On the other hand, the 
“cues” for finding errors of morphologi- 
cal selection, such as when examinees are 
asked to choose between alternate gram- 
matical forms (“there is three dollars on 
the table” versus “there are three dollars 
on the table”), could be less salient, less 
obvious in the context of a full sentence, 
and could less predictably result in chang- 
ing the meaning of the sentence. It is syn- 
tactically more difficult to find an error of 
morphological selection than to find an 
error of word order in a sentence. There- 
fore, poor performance on the well-cued 
tasks, such as word order arrangement, 
would reveal a greater deficit because the 
salient and predictable syntactic elements 
are being missed. Simply put, the exam- 
inee has difficulty completing the simpler 
syntactic tasks. 


Clinician-Constructed Probes of 
Grammatical and Syntactic Skills 


SLPs might construct probes to expand 
upon the kinds of items used in norm- 
referenced tests. Finestack and Satterlund 
(2018) conducted a national survey to ex- 
plore SLPs’ use of methods to identify 
grammatical and syntactic deficits. Among 
the respondents, 64% reported using in- 
formal probes to monitor progress and 
outcomes. Clinician-constructed probes 
would serve any purposes that clinicians 
identify empirically based on their test 
item analyses. Although these probes are 
not standardized and, with that, there is 
not an exact developmental criterion for 
the ages or grade levels when these probes 
should be answered correctly, creating in- 
formal instrumentation may address some 
assessment needs and provide a few prac- 
tical advantages. SLPs can design probes for 
demonstration, practice, and/or informal as- 
sessments. Clinicians would establish their 
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purposes for creating their probe targets 
and then design banks of probes to meet 
these purposes. For example, these pur- 
poses may include: 


(1) Additional probes may provide some 
confidence in the results of a subtest. 
Having a greater number of perfor- 
mances can enhance the reliability of 
results, although it is clear that the 
clinician-constructed probes are not a 
parallel form of the published test. As 
Finestack et al. (2017) indicated, stan- 
dardized tests may probe some gram- 
matical or syntactic constructions only 
one time or just a few times. SLPs can 
perform test item analyses and deter- 
mine the syntactic forms that are miss- 
ing from the test or that are underrep- 
resented. Huang (2017), a member of 
the Finestack et al. (2017) team, cre- 
ated a bank of probes that expand the 
number of opportunities to test cer- 
tain forms that is available online for 
SLPs to administer or use as models 
for constructing their own probes. The 
items in this bank resemble published 
subtest items in terms of complexity, 
format, and types of responses ob- 
tained and would bring about a degree 
of reliability and validity between 
the published tests and the clinician- 
constructed probes. Huang (2017; see 
also Finestack et al., 2017) designed 
10 to 12 probes for each target listed 
below, with one demonstration item 
and two practice items per target: 


Wh-questions 

Relative clauses 

Reflexive pronouns 

Propositional complement clauses 


Past tense copula be 


Passive voice 

Irregular past tense 
Copula plus preposition 
Auxiliary plus verb 
Auxiliary plus infinitive 


Conjugation to third person -s 
(notated as 3s) 


Conjugation to third person -s 
(notated as 3s) plus infinitive 


SLPs can compare examinees’ perfor- 
mance on the probes with subtest perfor- 
mance. The added probes can provide 
more performance opportunities than the 
subtest allowed for, so examiners can ob- 
serve similarities or differences in perfor- 
mance on these additional questions. Ad- 
ministering additional probes after the 
standardized test is completed would guard 
against the probes providing any practice 
effects that might invalidate the test. But 
it is necessary to keep in mind that the 
test becomes a practice effort that occurs 
before the probes, so the probes are sub- 
ject to practice effects. 


(2) Dynamic assessment uses practice 
effects as information that can con- 
tribute to the diagnostic process (or, 
perhaps more accurately, practice op- 
portunities become a part of the test 
administration paradigm). In dynamic 
assessment, after a test is adminis- 
tered, either during the same testing 
session or on another occasion, an 
examiner provides input or assistance 
that might influence how an examinee 
would respond to the test items upon 
readministration. This input can take 
the form of expanding the test instruc- 
tions to include more specific direc- 
tions, discussing test items, coaching, 


(3) 
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demonstrating how to reason through 
a task or how to respond, modeling 
correct responses, sharing examples 
of possible responses, cuing the exam- 
inee by offering a partial response that 
the examinee can expand upon, offer- 
ing multiple choice responses, or, in 
this case, offering clinician-constructed 
test items as practice probes to famil- 
iarize the examinee with the task and 
to teach how to perform the task. Dy- 
namic assessment is similar to a test- 
teach-retest paradigm, or to a repeated- 
measures assessment. SLPs may call 
this approach stimulability, mean- 
ing, an examinee is able to perform 
a task after some input or instruction 
is given. Stimulability shows that a 
learner is approaching being able to 
perform a behavior but needs to be 
taught how to do so. The additional 
probes can show whether a learner is 
responsive to teaching attempts. More- 
over, examinees can explain why they 
answered questions in the ways that 
they did, revealing their metalinguis- 
tic awareness. With that, probes can 
provide an opportunity for the exam- 
iner and examinee to reason together 
metalinguistically as they discuss the 
cognitive-linguistic properties of how 
to answer the probes. Examiners can- 
not score the behaviors that occur dur- 
ing or after dynamic assessment inter- 
changes to compute a standardized 
test score but would, instead, use the 
information qualitatively to report on 
performance and/or to set targets for 
interventions. 

An item analysis can show which test 
items would potentially be answered 
incorrectly due to a culture’s or com- 
munity’s dialect variations. This anal- 
ysis would identify the number of 
questions that are confounded by dia- 


(4 
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lect variations that students might not 
have a fair chance of answering cor- 
rectly. If an SLP’s item analysis reveals 
that standardized test items conflict 
with local dialect norms, SLPs can con- 
struct additional probes that would not 
be affected by dialect variations and 
use these items as unscored supple- 
ments to the published tests. Having 
a bank of alternative probes on hand 
would help resolve how the examin- 
ee’s score was negatively affected by 
the dialect variations and may estab- 
lish that an examinee can answer a 
greater number of questions correctly 
than the test itself afforded. One op- 
tion is for the probes to feature Gen- 
eral American English constructions 
that the dialect does not alter, so that 
there are a sufficient number of items 
that are dialect neutral. 
Clinician-constructed probes can be 
used on occasions outside of formal 
testing environments. For example, 
when students are referred to meet 
with an SLP for an interview or screen- 
ing to determine whether testing will 
be necessary, SLPs can administer 
a few probes during these informal 
meetings with students to gauge the 
student’s level of performance. While 
these items are not a parallel form of 
a published test, they preview the na- 
ture of the test without disclosing any 
test items. 

Clinician-constructed items can be 
used for practice during interven- 
tions, to teach students how to per- 
form the grammatical and syntactic 
operations that the tests value and 
that have some practical utility. For 
instance, sentence combining adds so- 
phistication to speaking and can ben- 
efit students who are learning to give 
speeches or presentations in class and 
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is a useful editing tool for writers (see 
Chapter 6). 

(6) Clinician-constructed items can be used 
for progress monitoring. Rather than 
readministering standardized mea- 
sures at progress monitoring intervals, 
which potentially could cause testing 
effects due to repeated exposure to 
the same stimuli, SLPs can document 
how students perform on a task that 
reflects grade-level content, concepts, 
and vocabulary, along with the syn- 
tactic skills under examination. These 
probes could reveal how the student 
uses syntax in the context of working 
with grade-level information. 


Metalinguistic probes might include 
asking the examinee to make some form 
of grammaticality judgment about syn- 
tactic constructions. Examiners would ask 
examinees to determine which of two or 
more grammatical or syntactic forms is 
correct. This task is akin to asking the ex- 
aminee to judge when a speaker has made 
an error of morphological selection (Dick 
et al., 2004). Taking into consideration that 
dialect users might have differing mor- 
phological systems and therefore differ- 
ing responses, probes would attempt to 
be dialect neutral to the extent that is pos- 
sible given the cultural-linguistic diver- 
sity of English speakers. SLPs would need 
to research the dialect forms used in their 
practice settings and eschew the dialect 
variations and instead rely on examples 
of General American English forms used 
in their communities. 

A question might probe, for example, 
a comparative suffix, as in, “Which is the 
better way to say this sentence? I have three 
big brothers. The one who was born first is the 
oldest of them all. or I have three big broth- 
ers. The one who was born first is the older 
of them all.” A follow-up probe would be, 


“Why did you choose your answer? What 
makes this the better way to say this sen- 
tence?” The target response would be an 
overt comparison of the -est and -er mor- 
phemes. Or, a yes/no response might be 
elicited, as in, “Is this sentence said cor- 
rectly? I went to see my grandfather. He is 
oldest than my father.” The follow-up probe 
would similarly ask examinees to discuss 
the morphological choice. Probes might 
ask the examinee to identify the actor or 
agent in sentences with varied syntactic 
arrangements, such as in the active and 
passive voices (Dick et al., 2004), as in, The 
cake batter was ruined by the baker adding 
spoiled milk. What was ruined? What caused 
it to be ruined? Who ruined it? 

Another sort of comparison task 
might ask examinees to determine which 
sentences have similar syntactic forms or 
might ask examinees simply to say what 
is similar about sentences within a group. 
If the stimuli were, I had a spelling test, I 
lost my homework, and I am sitting in a chair, 
a probe could be “Which two of these 
sentences are in the past tense (or which 
tell about the past)?” or “Which sentence 
is not in the past tense (or does not tell 
us about the past)?” or, more generally, 
“Which two of these sentences go together 
to tell us about the past?” or “Which two 
sentences are somehow similar in time, 
and how do you know that?” 

Another metalinguistic task might be 
to ask an examinee to make up a sentence 
that talks about the present, the past, or 
the future. Moving beyond this spontane- 
ous expression, the examiner could ask 
the examinee to explain how the words 
in the sentence make the sentence be about 
the present, the past, or the future. 

The above examples are somewhat 
simplistic and only illustrate some simpler 
components of grammar and syntax, but 
these examples show that metalinguistic 
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testing is different from testing of recep- 
tive understanding and expressive usage 
of natural language. A more comprehen- 
sive description of the construct of how 
meta-awareness can be infused in testing 
can be found in the examiner’s manual for 
the Clinical Evaluation of Language Fun- 
damentals—Fifth Edition Metalinguistics 
(CELF-5 Metalinguistics; Wiig & Secord, 
2014) and the review of the CELF-5 by 
Gordon Pershey (2016b). 

In all, it would be useful for SLPs 
to compile a bank of various probes that 
they can use for different reasons. The tar- 
gets that need probes and the probes them- 
selves may change over time, and the rea- 
sons for needing probes could evolve. SLPs 
would consider having an evidence base 
for the probes they construct, for exam- 
ple, that a certain form is documented as 
being expected for an age or grade level, 
or that research has used certain forms 
within studies of certain ages or grade 
levels. SLPs can take their cues from tests 
that are on the market for constructing 
probes that are clear and concise. Grade- 
level material can inspire the content of 
probes; for example, if an SLP is testing a 
third grader, knowing that second graders 
learned about living in cities versus liv- 
ing in the country might inspire a probe 
such as, “Use the words city and walk in 
a sentence.” 


Enhancing Metalinguistic 
Capabilities 


Metalinguistic performance in inherent in 
oral language testing, but these tasks are 
potentially unfamiliar to school-age and 
adolescent learners. Metalinguistic test 
questions may not seem like “schoolwork” 
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and may lead examinees to question the 
purposes of these tasks and to doubt their 
own abilities to answer these kinds of un- 
familiar questions. The challenge for SLPs 
is to design grammar and syntax inter- 
ventions that can be characterized as ex- 
plicit (cf. Ebbels, 2014; Eisenberg, 2013; 
Finestack, 2018; Finestack et al., 2020; 
Motsch & Riehemann, 2008) or deductive 
(cf. Finestack & Fey, 2009). These opportu- 
nities for overt metalinguistic learning can 
strengthen the connection between stan- 
dardized testing and therapy progress 
monitoring. Sometimes readministration 
of standardized tests would not be a valid 
assessment of the content of the interven- 
tions that the student has experienced. 
Interventions necessarily may have been 
designed to enhance curriculum con- 
tent or improve functional abilities. The 
point is that if examinees approach each 
readministration of standardized tests 
with only naturalistic language abilities 
brought to bear, they may not engage 
with the tests’ metalinguistic tasks. It is 
by teaching examinees to improve their 
metalinguistic abilities that a change in 
metalinguistic test performance would be 
obtained. 

A variety of tasks can be infused into 
classroom language arts lessons and/or 
speech-language therapy sessions to help 
familiarize students with common meta- 
linguistic processes for analyzing gram- 
mar and syntax. As students practice meta- 
linguistic awareness during speech-language 
interventions in ways that are functional for 
school success, they recursively become fa- 
miliar with how standardized tests might 
expect them to perform. This is not an ef- 
fort to “teach toward the test”; rather, it 
is an effort to validate the cognitive-linguistic 
processes that allow students to externalize 
their thinking about language and, in so doing, 
become better able to respond with conscious 
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thinking processes when test questions ask 
them to think about language. Ultimately, 
postintervention testing would reveal whether 
interventions have taught students how to 
think about language forms. 


Metalinguistic Strategies 
for School-Age and 
Adolescent Learners 


Several authors suggested strategies to 
focus on metalinguistic enhancements of 
students’ oral language. As with interven- 
tion protocols for naturalistic language 
growth, SLPs discover the grammatical and 
syntactic forms already used by the learner 
and present the new language structures 
that the learner is developmentally ready 
to acquire. Porter and Steffin (2006) men- 
tioned that teachers would design lessons 
to cover the learning prescribed by the aca- 
demic content standards, but SLPs would 
design lessons to address language weak- 
nesses that were revealed by diagnostic 
testing and that can affect how students 
attain the learning prescribed by the con- 
tent standards. Both entry points for les- 
son development provide the opportunity 
to focus on learning how to think about 
academic language (cf. Bathazar & Scott, 
2017, 2018). 

Kamhi (2014) recommended that in- 
terventions to improve complex syntax 
would address “the meaning and/or func- 
tions conveyed by the syntactic structure 
rather than the structure itself” (p. 94). This 
would suggest that form follows function, 
with meaning and purposes being the driv- 
ing forces behind helping learners use 
syntactic forms. By extension, metalanguage 
would be involved as students discuss strategi- 
cally conveying their meanings and purposes. 


This chapter provides Loban’s (1976) 
recommendations for how teachers and 
SLPs can guide metalinguistic explorations 
of language. Loban (1976) provided per- 
haps the most extensive catalog of forms 
within the literature, so SLPs have a broad 
array of forms to use within lesson con- 
tent, with the initial focus being on forms 
produced in error and then probing for 
knowledge of other forms that the student 
did not evidence during sampling and/ 
or testing. Considering the importance of 
clausal density for developing mature syn- 
tax, Kamhi (2014) proposed that interven- 
tions help students formulate dependent 
clauses by learning subordinating con- 
junctions (e.g., because, if, so, so that, before, 
when). For example, SLPs would ask stu- 
dents to discuss a meaningful topic and 
then discuss the sentences they would form 
to convey that meaning to other people. 
Their discussion would be about sentence 
formation choices, such as sentence length 
or types, word order arrangement, and 
other sentence properties. In so doing, they 
would overtly discuss clausal construc- 
tions. Moving from saying, “I’m going to 
join the school chorus. I want to go on 
trips with the chorus. My best friend is in 
chorus,” to “I’m going to join the school 
chorus so that I can go on their trips and 
be with my best friend” would mean that 
so that is overtly discussed as a subordi- 
nating conjunction and that the subject “IT” 
can be removed through ellipsis. Identify- 
ing the syntactic strategies is the aim here, 
so students would keep lists of strategies 
and examples, or make charts, cue cards, 
reference notebooks, or computer-based 
tools to reinforce the use of these syntactic 
strategies. Objectives and performance data 
collection account for the metalinguistic de- 
scriptions in addition to forming the target re- 
sponses. Stimuli would be useful for aca- 
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demic learning. For example, SLPs would 
guide students in how to examine their 
school texts for examples of target sentence 
forms and how to explain the sentence con- 
struction strategies that the writers used. 
(Chapters 5 and 6 describe more reading 
and writing strategies, respectively.) 

Nippold et al. (2009) suggested a gen- 
eral principle for interventions to address 
deficits in complex syntax. Students 
would be apt to use lengthy and complex 
utterances when SLPs focus on content 
and topics that will inspire detailed mes- 
sages. Communication contexts need to 
motivate a need for complex syntax in 
order to convey more complex thoughts. 

Authors have offered suggestions for 
how to help older learners enhance the 
use of the syntactic system of language in 
order to become better at comprehending 
messages heard in academic settings (e.g., 
Cirrin & Gillam, 2008; Cirrin et al., 2010). 
Some of the strategies are general and 
would be used to comprehend better dur- 
ing classroom instruction, for example, 
comprehending “teacher talk” (Heath, 
1978) in the classroom. The pragmatics of 
classroom discourse include many types 
of messages, including directives for stu- 
dents’ behaviors and procedures along 
with feedback on performance, explana- 
tions, knowledge-telling, anecdotes, mod- 
eling, and social interactions that bring 
about bonding, trust, team building, and 
camaraderie. 

Teachers of older students are going 
to speak to their students much like they 
speak to adults. They would not expect 
to use the child-directed speech (Ringler, 
1981) used by teachers of young children. 
Teachers are going to speak in long, com- 
plex sentences, and there might be ellipses 
in their utterances, often in the form of 
pronoun references for nouns. Teachers 
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expect that much of what they say will 
become routine for their students (Heath, 
1978). Teachers do not expect to have to 
break down their utterances into simpler 
constructions or to continually repeat the 
same procedural or explanatory mes- 
sages. They expect their indirect mes- 
sages to be understood (“You might want 
to recheck your work” means “Recheck 
your work!”). Heath (1978) pioneered 
the idea that teachers should be aware of 
their message functions and know how 
best to structure these messages. Their 
sentence form should be crafted to let 
students know if they are asking, telling, 
implying, or sharing their own points of 
view, and they should self-monitor to 
determine whether they are actually con- 
veying their expectations when their mes- 
sages are indirect. The burden for com- 
prehension shouldn’t be entirely on the 
students. 

Students with language weaknesses 
might have difficulty making pragmatic 
judgments about their teachers’ intents. 
SLPs, parents, and educators can help stu- 
dents learn how to listen for syntactic sig- 
nal words that can be used to convey prag- 
matic intents. These signal words within 
sentences may include: 


@ Fill in what speakers mean by 
their pronoun references: for 
example, they, their, anyone 

@ Listen for time-related words: before, 
after, until, when, since, always, 
never 

@ Listen for modeling cues: If a teacher 
says, “I wonder___,” “I’m trying 
to figure out /” “T never really 
knew that __.” These types of 
sentences are cues to follow the 
teacher’s lead in thinking about 
information. 
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@ Listen for motivational messages: 
“The best way to complete this job 
is__,” “Students who do well in 
this subject often ‘i 


Numerous SLPs, school districts, edu- 
cation agencies, and other entities have 
posted their objectives for grammar and 
syntax interventions online. This wealth 
of online contributions is continuously 
changing. One document that provides 
a comprehensive list of standards-based 
interventions offers metalinguistic objec- 
tives for more mature grammatical and 
syntactic forms, for example, “identify 
and correctly use prepositional phrases, 
appositives, and independent and depen- 
dent clauses; use transitions and conjunc- 
tions to connect ideas” (Porter & Steffin, 
2006, p. 9). 


Therapy Should Have SPICE 


With the acronyms SALT (SALT, 2020b) 
and SUGAR (Owens & Pavelko, 2020) 
well known as the names of SLPs’ assess- 
ment tools for grammar and syntax, it 
seems fitting to add a little SPICE to the 
available interventions for grammar and 
syntax in school-age and adolescent learn- 
ers. SPICE is the acronym for Syntactic and 
Pragmatic Interventions for Clausal Expan- 
sions. The focus of SPICE would be to help 
learners become metalinguistically aware 
of the components of clausal expansions. 
SLPs can use this acronym as a reminder 
as they construct their interventions. 
Scott and Stokes (1995) offered an ar- 
ray of metalinguistic enhancements that 
are appropriate for students from upper 
elementary through high school. Students 
would learn the names of these forms and 
how to use and describe these forms. Tasks 
include not just knowing how to speak using 
certain forms; the metalinguistic task is to 


analyze sentences and identify where the tar- 
get forms are used. Their array is adapted 
and expanded here and lends itself well 
to SPICE. 


m@ Word structure, specifically, 
derivational morphology (electric 
becomes electricity, electrified, 
electronic). 

@ Prefixes and suffixes (prefixes anti-, 
re- dis, etc.; suffixes -tion, -ist, ism, 
etc.). 

@ Nominalization, when verbs 
become nouns (transport becomes 
transportation). 

m Adjectives created when verbs 
become adjectives (if the verbs 
frozen, broken, filtered, bleeding 
precede nouns, they become 
adjectives; also consider verbs of 
various tenses such as open and shut 
case, done deal, and fallen snow). 

m@ Premodification of noun phrases, 
as in determiner + noun (each 
person, some people) or determiner + 
adjective + noun (each elderly person, 
some elderly people). 

@ Postmodification of nouns using 
relative clauses (people who are 
elderly) or prepositional phrases 
(some people of an advanced age). 

m Complex verb phrase structure, 
e.g., modal auxiliaries (would have 
been allowed) perfect have + en 
(having driven so far, we decided 
to stay). 

m Adjective phrase expansion (a sleek 
and elegant ship). 

m Adverb phrase expansion (very 
beautifully dressed). 

m@ Clause structure expansions by 
increasing numbers of adverbial 
elements (the race, which I won 
although it was my first time and 
which was run by much better athletes). 
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m Complex sentences (subordination) 
(My dog is fluffy so, he is not scruffy). 

@ Left-branching (preposed adverbial 
clauses, as in, While she had the 
chance, she snuck past her sleeping 
father). 

m Center embedded relative clauses 
(Her father, who was sleeping deeply, 
did not awaken). 

@ Nominal clauses as subjects (He 
agreed he was not the best cook in 
the family). 

m@ Later-developing adverbial 
subordinating conjunctions (unless, 
even though, whereas, as long as). 

m@ Appositives (My teacher, a 
perfectionist, expects our papers to 
have no spelling or punctuation 
errors). 

™ Combinations of clause types in 
one sentence (Her father, who was 
sleeping deeply, did not awaken, 


although she stomped her feet right in 
front of him). 

m@ Discourse structure (for example, 
having pragmatic coherence across 
multiple sentences to build the 
content of a topic). 

m@ Adverbial sentence connectives, 
conjuncts, and disjuncts (therefore, 
however, in addition, furthermore, for 
example). 

@ Ellipsis patterns (I like math and I 
like science becomes I like math and 
science). 

@ Word order variation for theme and 
focus (e.g., cleft constructions, often 
begin with It + “be” verb + subject 
or object + relative clause, as in, It 
was last week that I went on a trip 
with the school chorus. Expands 
information about a person, place, 
thing, time, or reason) (Really Learn 
English, 2010-2021). 


CHAPTER 5 


Reading Comprehension: 
Processing Sentence-Level 
Grammar and Syntax to 
Understand the Meaning of Text 


This chapter describes how sentence processing is a component of 
reading comprehension. Sentence processing is predicated upon the 
understanding of a sentence’s use of grammatical elements and its 
syntactic construction. Deficits in reading comprehension may be 
connected to underlying deficits in grammar and syntax. This chap- 
ter describes strategies to help learners examine sentences found in 
written texts so that they can better comprehend sentence mean- 
ing. This chapter emphasizes how to provide academically relevant 
speech-language services to school-age children and adolescents. The 
academic learning needs of higher functioning children and adoles- 
cents with language difficulties and specific learning disabilities who 
may struggle with the structure of language at the sentence level are 
addressed. 


Anticipation Guide 


After reading this chapter, readers will be able to answer the 
following questions: 


m@ How is sentence-level processing a component of 
reading comprehension? 

m@ How do learners’ grammatical understanding and 
cognitive-linguistic processing of multiword syntax 
contribute to reading comprehension? 
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m How can SLPs’ interventions for grammar and syntax 
aid learners’ development of reading comprehension? 
m@ How are interventions for spoken grammar and 
syntax related to interventions to improve reading 
comprehension and academic learning? 
How are grammar and syntax related to vocabulary 


development? 


How is knowledge of sentence prosody an important 


skill for readers? 


What are the important reading comprehension skills 
for school-age and adolescent learners? 

What are the cognitive-linguistic processing demands 
of reading informational text, specifically in terms of 
working memory demands? 

What are the cognitive-linguistic characteristics 

of reading comprehension difficulties that are 
characteristic of students with language difficulties 
and/or learning disabilities, and what are the functional 
consequences of these problems in academic settings 


and in adult living? 


What are some methods by which SLPs can identify 
students’ grammar and syntax needs in academic 


settings? 


What are the grammatical and syntactic demands 
associated with comprehending informational text? 
What are the benefits of Response to Intervention (RTI) 
and Multitiered Systems of Support (MTSS) to address 
students’ needs in grammar and syntax? 

What are some options for grammar and syntax 
interventions with older school-age learners and 
adolescents that enhance reading comprehension? 
What are some options for grammar instruction? 
What are some options for writing speech-language 
therapy objectives for grammar and syntax 
interventions that align with academic standards for 
curriculum and instruction? 


[ is important to consider how sentence 
processing and grammatical understand- 
ing affect a learner’s ability to learn to read 
and to then progress as a comprehending 
reader throughout the learner’s years in 


K-12 education. A learner’s knowledge 
of language form contributes to devel- 
oping reading abilities that advance be- 
yond simply reading single words (Fang, 
2012; Selkirk, 1986). Of importance is 
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how a learner’s knowledge of morpho- 
grammatical constructions and multi- 
word syntax underlies the sentence-level 
comprehension necessary for reading (cf. 
Shanahan, 2021). The primary focus in 
this chapter is on how the act of reading 
necessitates comprehending the syntactic 
arrangement of words in phrases, clauses, 
sentences, and longer passages. Compre- 
hension of language form contributes to 
reading abilities primarily in terms of 
how readers process how words are used 
in sentences, what sentences mean, and 
how multiple sentences join together to 
provide the meaning of a passage. There- 
fore, developing students’ skills for inter- 
preting and using advanced syntactic and 
semantic forms while reading and writing 
appears to be essential (Caccamise, 2011). 
This competence is increasingly critical 
as students advance through their school 
years (Ehren et al., 2012; Fang, 2012). The 
texts they are expected to comprehend 
and the passages they are expected to 
write become more grammatically com- 
plex, and the occurrence of unfamiliar 
words and sentence structures increases 
(Caccamise, 2011; Fisher & Frey, 2015; 
Sdenz & Fuchs, 2002). SLPs’ interventions 
would provide students with solid skills 
for understanding and using the grammar 
and syntax of written language. 


Language Form and 
Reading Comprehension 
The elements of language form that 
allow for learning to read are phonology 
(described as the phonemic structure of 


language that governs how sounds are 
used to build words; knowledge of this 
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phonological structure allows learners 
to correspond spoken sounds to ortho- 
graphic symbols such as letters or diacriti- 
cal marks; Adams, 1990; Fraser et al., 2010; 
Moats, 2000), morphology (i.e., the struc- 
ture of word parts and whole words, and 
the study of how words are formed; Car- 
lisle, 2000; Carlisle & Stone, 2005; Comrie, 
1989; Nagy et al., 2006), and syntax (i.e., 
the arrangement of words into multi- 
word messages, in accordance with rules 
for word order and grammatical usage; 
Scarborough, 2001). Many authors have 
addressed the importance of the phono- 
logical system of language in learning to 
read (notably Adams, 1990; Moats, 2000), 
however, exploration of the phonological 
basis for developing the ability to read 
is beyond the scope of this book. Other 
researchers (e.g., Apel, 2017; Foormanetal., 
2012; Nagy et al., 2006; Shaywitz, 2003; 
Wolter & Collins, 2017) have addressed 
the morphological basis for learning to 
read and for developing the word-level 
skills for becoming an automatic, fluent 
reader of words. Considerations for the 
morphological capabilities that contribute 
to rapid word recognition and compre- 
hension relate to a learner’s knowledge 
of grammatical principles, and, therefore, 
morphological development relates to the 
word study skills that allow for grammat- 
ical and syntactic processing (Eberhardt, 
2013; Nelson, 2013; Scott, 2009; Shanahan, 
2021). 

Grammatical understanding under- 
lies how readers process how words are 
arranged in sentences and underlies sen- 
tence comprehension. Reading compre- 
hension is dependent upon a reader being 
able to consider how word order in phrases 
and sentences is a component of meaning. 
Readers need to understand how gram- 
matical markers, such as verb tenses, signal 
meaning. Some grammatical markers are 
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morphological elements, such as the past 
tense -ed affix; these are known as gram- 
matical morphemes. Clay (2015, 2106) 
observed that readers use structural cues, 
that is, they apply their knowledge of the 
grammar and structure of the English 
language to make the text they are read- 
ing “sounds right” (How to Take Running 
Records, 2002). Even when a reader errs, 
or miscues, by reading a word or group of 
words incorrectly, if the attempt “sounds 
right” relative to the structure and syntax 
of the English language, the reader has 
used structural cues to provide an alter- 
nate word that is grammatically and/ 
or syntactically appropriate in context 
even if a reading accuracy error remains. 
For instance, a text might say, A pine tree 
likes lots of rain, but a reader might say, A 
pine tree loves lots of rain. The third person 
verbing is preserved in the miscue. In 
this case, sentence meaning is preserved. 
If the reader said, A pine tree lives lots of 
rain, an error in sentence meaning would 
also occur. Readers need to understand 
how words are used meaningfully in 
multiword messages, which are generally 
phrases or sentences. Readers are not read- 
ing for word meaning alone, but, rather, 
are reading for sentence meaning (Adams, 
1998; Clay, 2015, 2016; Foorman et al., 
2016; Scott, 2009; Shanahan, 2021; Wil- 
liams, 2019). For example, Carlisle and 
Stone (2005) reported that skilled read- 
ers used syntactic and semantic cues to 
decode and understand unfamiliar words 
when reading text. Catts et al. (1999) 
found that students who performed well 
on measures of vocabulary diversity and 
syntax read words more quickly than 
students whose performance was not as 
strong on these measures. Presumably, the 
students’ more stable sense of meaning 
and structure allowed them to read more 
rapidly. 


Beyond comprehension of single sen- 
tences, readers need to have a meaningful 
understanding of how words are used in 
multisentence messages. The sentences 
found in written passages need to be com- 
prehended one at a time and as a series 
of sentences that are arranged to form a 
paragraph or another type of text pas- 
sage. Similar to how a listener processes 
oral language at the sentence level and 
employs pragmatic coherence to processes 
and link together the meaning of a series 
of sentences within a spoken discourse 
(Roth & Spekman, 1984), comprehending 
readers read not just a sentence at a time, 
but, rather, they read groups of sentences 
together, in a series, as components of lon- 
ger written discourses. Reading compre- 
hension is dependent upon the cognitive- 
linguistic ability to assemble a series of 
sentences together to gather their com- 
bined meaning (cf. Catts, 2009; Eberhardt, 
2013; Fang, 2012; Schleppegrell, 2013; 
Scott, 2009; Shanahan, 2021). 

In summary, some of the sentence 
processing competencies that contribute 
to reading comprehension are: 


M™ Readers process words in sentences 
and determine word meaning in the 
sentence context. 

m™ Readers process words in sentences 
by considering how each word 
contributes to a multiword 
message, meaning, how the words 
should be taken together and how 
each word contributes meaning. 

M@ Readers process the 
morphosyntactic properties of 
words in sentences to understand, 
at least implicitly, the basic 
structural elements of who or what 
is represented in the sentences 
(nouns), the actions described 
(verbs), grammatical number (such 
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as the number of people referred 
to in a sentence, as in feacher or 
teachers), and possession (signaled 
by ’s). 

Readers process the 
morphosyntactic properties of 
words in sentences to understand, 
at least implicitly, sentence tenses 
as referring to events as marked 
by verbs in the past, present, or 
future tenses, and do so by looking 
for bound morphemes or free 
morphemes, such as past tense 
verbs or future modals such as 
“will.” 

Readers process word order to 
comprehend sentence forms, such 
as statements and questions, and 
thus can identify the pragmatic 
purposes of these sentences. 
Readers process how sentence 
structure conveys pragmatic 
meaning, by, for example, the use 
of imperative forms, exclamations, 
and phrasal elaborations that allow 
meanings to be phrased to convey 
the speaker’s or writer’s intended 
effect. 

Readers process the meaning of 
sentences (e.g., to ask themselves, 
“Does this make sense to me?”) and 
process the structure of sentence 
grammar (e.g., to ask “Does this 
sound right to me?” as in, for 
example, when a reader says, “The 
cup it empty. Oh, that doesn’t sound 
right; this must say, The cup is empty.” 
(cf. How to Take Running Records, 
2002). 

Readers process the overall 
meaning of any series of sentences; 
reciprocally, readers process how 
any specific sentence(s) contributes 
to the meaning of the overall series 
of sentences. 
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SLPs’ Services to Aid 
Language Form and 
Reading Comprehension 


Considering the interrelatedness of gram- 
mar and syntax with reading competen- 
cies, SLPs can provide services that mean- 
ingfully enhance classroom learning for 
students of any age. Addressing interven- 
tions for grammatical and syntactic pro- 
cessing demands can coincide and ally 
with interventions for vocabulary and 
concept development, written language 
composition, narrative language con- 
ventions, reading comprehension, and 
memory skills (e.g., working memory, 
short-term memory, and long-term mem- 
ory). Multipurpose intervention strategies 
would relate to students whose needs in 
grammar and syntax have a negative 
effect on their academic learning, com- 
pletion of classroom assignments, and 
performance on achievement testing (cf. 
Kamil et al., 2008). SLPs would have the 
option to use some of their time with stu- 
dents to adapt the grammar and syntax of 
mainstream curriculum and assignments 
to be accessible to students, and/or to dif- 
ferentiate, that is, to simplify, classroom 
instruction that is grammatically and syn- 
tactically complex, and/or to design class- 
room accommodations and modifications 
that teachers can implement (cf. Nelson, 
2010, 2013; Norris & Hoffman, 1993). As 
such, the rationale for SLPs’ involvement 
in a comprehensive approach to language 
and literacy interventions, with a focus on 
grammar and syntax, is multifaceted and 
would be individualized to meet learn- 
ers’ needs. Saddler and Graham (2005) 
remarked that students’ understanding 
and use of syntactic structures would 
be targeted by implementing focused 
instruction and interventions and would 
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be embedded throughout the study of the 
syntax of classroom reading materials and 
of students’ own writing. 


Spoken Grammar as Preparation 
for Reading Comprehension 


Some learners may need help with verbal 
syntax before they can progress to apply- 
ing syntax to reading comprehension. 
One tactic is to ask the learner to verbally 
imitate various target sentence types spo- 
ken by the SLP, for example, a compound 
sentence, or sentences with subordinate 
clauses, and then discuss the sentence ele- 
ments with the learner. This initial method 
of exposure simply allows the speaker to 
experience producing utterance types that 
he or she might not regularly speak but 
that can be found in the types of texts that 
students read. These imitations should 
take place within meaningful commu- 
nication contexts (Eisenberg, 2006; Paul, 
2007), as when engaging in a fun activity 
that pertains to an enjoyable text where 
the interesting sentences are found. These 
sentences would be captured and, per- 
haps, written on posterboard and then 
illustrated. Memory aids, such as visuals 
and manipulatives, would help students 
manipulate the sentence components. 
For example, sentence strips (cardboard 
or paper strips with sentences written on 
them, which can be cut up and rearranged 
to show clausal structures) could help 
students learn about clauses, parts of 
speech, and other grammatical and syn- 
tactic forms. Using larger print or high- 
lights can help learners visualize the tar- 
get sentence elements. The intention of 
an imitative and manipulative approach 
would be to help students develop a rep- 
ertoire of complex utterances. Students 
would be developing the very basics of 
sentence awareness skills. 


Research on SLPs’ Interventions 
Related to Syntax and Literacy 


Several authors have reported sugges- 
tions for SLPs’ practices for addressing 
older students’ language and literacy 
needs (ASHA, 2001; Beitchman et al., 
1996; Ehren, 2009; Larson & McKinley, 
2003; Nelson, 1998, 2010, 2013; Nippold, 
2007; Nippold et al., 2009; Paul, 2002, 
2007; Scott & Bathazar, 2013). However, 
there is limited research evidence to 
document how SLPs’ interventions have 
improved school-age learners’ grammar 
and syntax, and even less evidence to 
connect SLPs’ grammar and syntax inter- 
ventions to reading success. Finestack 
and Satterlund (2018) used a national sur- 
vey to explore SLPs’ use of interventions 
to target grammatical and syntactic inter- 
ventions. The findings established that 
73% of the 224 SLPs who served elemen- 
tary school students reported that they 
“sometimes” or “frequently” engaged 
in some form interventions relevant to 
academic coursework, 84% addressed 
narrative language, 92% involved book 
reading, 71% addressed writing, and 70% 
used some form of worksheets. It would 
appear that the grammar and syntax inter- 
ventions were supported by print, and/ 
or were contextualized within print, and/ 
or were made reinforcing or engaging by 
the use of print. ASHA (2021) reported 
that 90% of school SLPs surveyed in 2020 
provided services for students’ language 
needs and 36% addressed literacy diffi- 
culties, but the survey did not probe the 
interrelatedness of language and literacy 
services. In a systematic review of studies 
of speech-language interventions, Cirrin 
and Gillam (2008) attributed research- 
based credibility to methods of syntac- 
tic interventions with younger children 
that included modeling, imitation, and 
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evoked production of syntactic forms. 
However, “Unfortunately, clinicians 
who work on syntax and grammatical 
morphology with school-age children 
have very little evidence available to 
draw on when selecting an interven- 
tion approach” (Cirrin & Gillam, 2008, 
p- $126). Cirrin and Gillam continued, “A 
major gap in the evidence is the lack of 
research on interventions for ‘complex 
syntax’ (e.g., complex sentences, elabo- 
rated noun phrases, elaborated verb 
phrases, interrogatives, etc.) necessary 
for students with language impairments 
to function in school settings” (p. S131). 
Cirrin and Gillam (2008, p. 132) presented 
further description of the limited research 
evidence upon which SLPs can base their 
practices, noting the limited data that 
exist on service delivery models, such as 
the effectiveness of classroom-based and 
collaborative language interventions. 
Nor was there substantial evidence on 
the efficacy of collaborative consultation 
with teachers and other service provid- 
ers; nor on classroom-based versus non- 
classroom, individual treatment; nor on 
group therapy versus individual therapy. 
There appeared to be a perceived lack of 
evidence in controlled studies for the 
use of curriculum-relevant materials and 
general education standards in language 
interventions (i.e., ecologically relevant 
therapy), and for the effects of language 
therapy on students’ progress in the gen- 
eral education curriculum, reading, and 
writing. Gillam and Cirrin (2008) noted 
this is “especially problematic for SLPs 
who work in schools. IDEA requires that 
special education services must relate to 
students’ progress in the general educa- 
tion curriculum, yet the positive effects of 
language intervention on students’ class- 
room language performance remain an 
untested hypothesis” (p. 132). 
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This perceived lack of evidence could 
be considered a negative that can be turned 
into a positive, since it suggests that this 
area is fertile ground for future research. 
Potentially, SLPs can implement and 
document the success of their creative 
and innovative syntax and literacy inter- 
ventions in a “practice to research” para- 
digm, where real-life practices can then 
be put to the test of controlled studies. 
Indeed, in the years subsequent to the 
Gillam and Cirrin (2008) review, several 
authors have documented successful col- 
laborative language and literacy practices 
among SLPs and teachers (e.g., Angel 
et al., 2009; Kumin & Mason, 2011; Loeb 
& Daniels, 2009; Ritter, 2009), but more 
explicit research on outcomes for gram- 
mar and syntax is needed. SLPs can focus 
their services to explore how grammar 
and syntax can aid the development of 
reading comprehension. 


The Cognitive-Linguistic 


Elements of Reading 
Comprehension 


Numerous cognitive-linguistic capabili- 
ties contribute to reading comprehension. 
Within this array of capabilities, syntactic 
processing plays a role as a discrete skill. 
Researchers have explored how school- 
age children’s and adolescents’ difficulties 
with syntax contribute to reading difficul- 
ties (Scott, 2004, 2009). Catts and Kamhi 
(2005) and Nation (2005) documented that 
language delays or disorders that affect 
spoken language usage and comprehen- 
sion similarly affect reading comprehen- 
sion. Nelson et al. (2004) observed that stu- 
dents with limited syntactic abilities may 
demonstrate poor reading comprehension 
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at the sentence level and may write using 
fewer morphemes and with lesser com- 
plexity of syntactic structures. Snow et al. 
(1999) identified that students with def- 
icits in oral language abilities have a 
similar hinderance in using reading as 
a means for learning academic informa- 
tion. Eisenberg (2006) observed that when 
complex syntactic forms are insufficient, 
learners might not have the language 
competence needed to support reading to 
learn information. 

The array of cognitive-linguistic pro- 
cesses needed for reading comprehension 
makes use of sentence-level processing 
of information, so, in this regard, syntac- 
tic processing is a skill that is embedded 
within the array of cognitive-linguistic 
skills and that is essential for carrying 
out these cognitive-linguistic processes. 
Reading comprehension is a cognitive- 
linguistic process of learning through lan- 
guage to acquire information (Van Dongen, 
1986). The ideational purpose of language 
is enacted (i.e., the mental functions that 
process human experiences and govern 
logic) (Bloom & Lahey, 1978; Teich, 1999). 
The textual purpose (i.e., the internal or- 
ganization and communicative nature of 
a verbal text, be that a conversation or a 
written passage) (Teich, 1999) is enacted 
as the reader considers the meaning and 
structure of the sentences within a text. 
Reading adds to a reader’s fund of verbal 
information on each reading occasion, to a 
greater or lesser extent, depending upon 
the content of the reading material. 

Some students may show a break- 
down in learning through language (cf. 
Brinton et al., 2010). They struggle with 
the oral and written discourse that is nec- 
essary for learning, with the result that 
they may have difficulties understand- 
ing concepts, comprehending stories, and 
acquiring a fund of verbal information. 


Conceivably, the information they hear 
or read is not stored in a learner’s seman- 
tic memory as meaningful sentences and 
discourses (Tulving, 1972). This difficulty 
may occur in an individual’s comprehen- 
sion of oral language and, in turn, underlie 
reading comprehension difficulties (Catts, 
1993, 2009). Co-creation of meaningful dis- 
course is an important learning strategy in 
classrooms and in online learning (Kamil 
et al., 2008). Students share their learning 
in centers, peer learning groups, and lit- 
erature circles. They create group projects 
such as displays, illustrated books, web- 
pages, and blogs, and participate in online 
learning communities. A deficit in partici- 
pation in these tasks could represent that 
the sentence processing and production 
involved is cognitive-linguistically taxing 
for a student. 

To achieve literacy, a learner becomes 
familiar with the elements of language 
form. The elements of form are symbol- 
ized by the written code of language. 
Reading, spelling, and writing entail 
cognitively and linguistically manipulat- 
ing the physical components of language 
form, which, in print, are represented as 
letters, punctuation marks, and other sym- 
bols. Written language involves intellectu- 
ally separating the symbolic components 
of written language form from the mean- 
ing of language used for communication. 
School-age children who experience dif- 
ficulty with spoken language grammar 
and syntax and/or with a restricted meta- 
linguistic ability to analyze spoken and/ 
or written language form (as described 
in Chapter 4) may struggle with reading 
comprehension. Comprehension beyond 
a superficial, naturalistic level entails a 
variety of tasks that are based upon /earn- 
ing about language (Van Dongen, 1986), 
which means analyzing language as a 
written code and applying metalanguage 
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to study the structure of syllables and 
words, the system of grammar, and the 
production of written sentence forms 
and mechanics according to a set of rules 
for sentence construction, punctuation, 
and capitalization. Codebreaking is the 
fundamental cognitive-linguistic task of 
learning to be literate. Readers process 
the elements of the code as they represent 
the components of meaning. Sentence 
grammar and written punctuation are ar- 
ranged together to convey meaning, as 
in, for instance, wh-question words that 
begin sentences and the question marks 
that end the sentences. 

Many cognitive-linguistic capabilities 
are required for manipulation of language 
form. In particular, capable use of lan- 
guage form is heavily reliant on sequenc- 
ing of linguistic elements so that the parts 
achieve a coherent whole. Sequencing the 
components of language is involved in: 


m Speaking (i.e., phoneme sequencing 
and morpheme sequencing as 
comprising the elements of spoken 
syntax). 

@ Oral sentence formation (i.e., 
word sequencing to form sentence 
syntax). 

M@ Spelling (i.e., sequencing of letters 
and their corresponding sounds). 

M@ Reading decoding (i.e., sounding 
out words using sequences of letter- 
sound correspondences). 

m@ Learning syllable patterns (i.e., 
sequencing letters to represent 
the syllable chunks of words, so 
that readers who recall commonly 
occurring syllable patterns do not 
need to decode every syllable they 
read, for example, -ite, -or, am-, ir-). 

@ Knowledge of the sequential order 
of morphosyntactic applications, for 
example, the sequential affixation 
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of bound morphemes to free 
morphemes as prefixes (before 
words), suffixes (after words), 
or in word transformations (i.e., 
sequential letter rearrangements 
that occur within words, such as 
when forming contractions). 

m@ Writing sentences (i.e., sequencing 
words and punctuation). 


Learners who struggle with any of 
these aspects of the sequencing of the ele- 
mental forms of language may struggle 
with the processing and comprehension 
of written text. Arranging these compo- 
nents into coherent wholes, be those syl- 
lables, words, or sentences, can be chal- 
lenging for these learners (cf. Caccamise, 
2011). 


Language Form Is Essential to 
Learning the Meanings of Words 


Semantics skills include vocabulary 
knowledge, in terms of breadth, depth, 
and diversity of vocabulary (Nagy, 1988). 
Nagy contended that the most impor- 
tant vocabulary skill is to be able to work 
with groups of words and make connections 
between words and their meanings. This is a 
cognitive-linguistic process that requires 
sentence-level usage of words to com- 
pare and contrast the variations in word 
meanings. Nagy described that concepts 
are learned by comprehending the many 
words it takes to encompass the concepts 
at hand and by discovering how the 
words function together to develop the 
concepts. Without the support of mean- 
ingful sentences, isolated word learning 
is considered to be much more difficult. 
Word learning is aided by the verbal rea- 
soning that accompanies processing the 
meaning of sentences. 
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Given the well-developed and com- 
plex language of older children and 
teens, Berninger and Abbott (2010) and 
Paul (2007) proposed that word mean- 
ing, grammatical structure, and sentence 
meaning are interrelated aspects of their 
comprehension abilities and form an es- 
sential language core that is needed for 
oracy and literacy. Because many new 
words are encountered in the context of 
oral and written sentences, competent 
use of form is associated with improving 
vocabulary and concept development. 
Learning a new word brings about the de- 
velopment of the concepts and ideas that are 
related to the word. Reciprocally, learning a 
new concept is linked to learning the words 
that are used to think about and talk about the 
concept. The chances for learning a new 
word are enhanced if a sentence provides 
contextual meaning and relevance for the 
new word (Nagy, 1988). In terms of re- 
ceptive language enhancement, students 
may struggle to learn new words when 
they do not understand the form of the 
sentences where they have encountered 
the words (Catts et al., 1999). This means 
that strong language form skills might 
aid word learning and concept develop- 
ment, but weak form skills might detract 
from word learning and concept develop- 
ment. Sentence processing requires the 
operations of working memory. Working 
memory involves the temporary span of 
attention, focus, and memory that is used 
for information processing. The contents 
of working memory at any given mo- 
ment include the “information that is in 
an active or accessible state and is used 
to complete some form of mental activ- 
ity” (Boudreau & Costanza-Smith, 2011, 
p- 153). Learning words in the context of 
supportive sentence meanings is consid- 
ered to be a much less effortful task for 
active working memory (i.e., the demands 


for “on-screen memory” for the informa- 
tion that a reader is processing during 
the moment of reading can be supported 
by sentence contexts; these include the 
demands on memory for recall, storage, 
and linguistic processing that simulta- 
neously occur at the moment of reading 
and reasoning about text; see Berninger, 
2008). Sentence processing can be less 
taxing on working memory than trying to 
memorize the meaning of a list of isolated 
words (Berninger, 2008; Tulving, 1972). 
Sentences provide the relevant contextual 
information that helps learners organize 
the meanings of new words and integrate 
this information into their storehouses of 
long-term knowledge (Eberhardt, 2013; 
Schleppegrell, 2013). With that said, it is 
important to note that the contrary may 
be true as well. Comprehension requires 
short-term storage for the time that is 
needed to process incoming messages and 
to interpret the meaning of the messages, 
which taxes the capacity limits of work- 
ing memory (Kibby et al., 2004; Mont- 
gomery et al., 2016). Working memory 
must simultaneously store and process 
the verbal information that is heard or 
read and prime the individual’s response. 
Processing of sematic-syntactic relation- 
ships is essential to comprehension of 
sentence-length information (Boudreau 
& Costanza-Smith, 2011; Montgomery & 
Evans, 2009), but this could consist of a 
lot of information at one time. For some 
learners, the complexity of sentences is a 
burden and word learning may be more 
efficient if shorter phrases are used to con- 
textualize the meaning of the word, rather 
than longer sentences. 

In an attempt to characterize the rela- 
tionship between working memory and 
sentence comprehension in school-age 
children with language concerns, Mont- 
gomery et al. (2021) presented a model 
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that considers the influences of fluid 
intelligence, controlled attention, work- 
ing memory, and long-term memory on 
sentence comprehension. In this model, 
“working memory serves as a conduit 
through which syntactic knowledge in 
long term memory, controlled attention, 
and general pattern recognition indi- 
rectly influence sentence comprehension” 
(p. 449). Montgomery et al. (2021) deter- 
mined that for children with language 
concerns, controlled attention plays a 
greater role. Working memory influences 
children’s ability to apply their syntactic 
knowledge when comprehending sen- 
tences. Assessment of sentence compre- 
hension and treatment of sentence com- 
prehension deficits would need to take 
attention, working memory, and long- 
term memory abilities into consideration. 

In terms of expressive language de- 
mands, academic tasks require students to 
use new words and concepts within well- 
formed, grammatically appropriate sen- 
tences. In this context, vocabulary growth 
can be conceived of as occurring within the 
growth of language form. Expansion of lin- 
guistic form supports vocabulary growth, and, 
reciprocally, vocabulary growth supports ex- 
pansion of linguistic form. Here, too, work- 
ing memory may be taxed, and support- 
ive strategies to aid word learning would 
include the use of multisensory learning, 
such as visuals (e.g., written information, 
tables or graphic organizers, pictures, mul- 
timedia, and videos); repetition, review, 
rehearsal, and practice to develop auto- 
maticity and fluid recall (in the form of 
preteaching and previewing, and reteach- 
ing and reviewing); breaking down learn- 
ing tasks into steps (i.e., task analysis); 
and organizational skills, study skills, and 
metacognitive instruction so that learn- 
ers can analyze the processes that they 
need to apply to learn about the words 
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and sentences under study (cf. Boudreau 
& Costanza-Smith, 2011). As an example 
of a cognitive-linguistically supported 
word learning strategy, Henry (2018) 
proposed that teaching English word 
origins (primarily Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 
and Greek) provides an organizational 
framework for learning and remem- 
bering words and aids in the study of 
morphology. 


Prosody and Sentence Reading 


Gross et al. (2013) explained how skilled 
oral and silent reading incorporates the 
prosody of spoken language as another 
aspect of reading comprehension. Speech 
prosody is a universal feature of all lan- 
guages (Endress & Hauser, 2010). Pros- 
ody is an acoustical feature of speech by 
which a speaker controls how to connect 
the speech segments, which are composed 
of phonemes and syllables, and the supra- 
segmental features of speech, such as rate 
of speech, tempo, rhythm, and melody. 
Prosody includes pitch and cadence varia- 
tions, from singsong to monotone, as well 
as the varying amplitude (loudness) or 
force of production of speech sounds, syl- 
lables, and words (Selkirk, 1986). Prosody 
allows speakers to use suprasegmental 
variations to emphasize or deemphasize 
the units of speech production, from pho- 
nemes to syllables, words, and sentences. 
Within a flow of connected speech, pro- 
sodic contours are controlled varyingly at 
the sound, word, sentence, and discourse 
levels of spoken language output, with 
speakers making prosodic choices numer- 
ous times within every utterance. 
Prosody is learned at a young age as 
a conventional aspect of communicative 
competence. Prosody signals the function 
and form of an utterance, such as whether 
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a sentence is a declarative statement or a 
question and may offer meaning beyond 
that expressed by word choices or sen- 
tence construction (Gross et al., 2013). 
Speakers are expected to follow social 
norms for using prosody to convey emo- 
tional states and behavioral intentions 
(Gross et al., 2013). Speakers use prosodic 
characteristics to convey the aspects of 
their personalities that they want to put 
on view, use the prosodic conventions of 
groups they’d like to show membership 
in, and use prosody as an interpersonal 
currency to negotiate social bids for atten- 
tion, power, or other values or goals. 
Comprehension of prosodic varia- 
tions is an important aspect of recep- 
tive language competence. Listeners can 
ascribe various characteristics to speak- 
ers based on the assumptions they make 
about the speaker’s prosody, such as 
social status, friendliness, attitudes, age, 
mood, state of health, and other psycho- 
logical and interpersonal assumptions. 
Considering how much information 
is conveyed by spoken language prosody, 
it’s important to consider whether com- 
prehending readers imbue the messages 
they read with prosodic contours, based 
on their past perceptions of how speakers 
have said similar utterances. Gross et al. 
(2013) stated, “As a testament to its central 
role in speech comprehension, prosody is 
inextricably part of remembered speech” 
(p. 189). Unlike speech, written language 
offers no prosodic cues, with the excep- 
tion of how some readers may take pro- 
sodic cues from punctuation, or from the 
tone of the opening or final sentences of 
paragraphs, or from dialogue and other 
conventions of written expression. “Punc- 
tuation and syntax assist but underspecify 
a prosodic rendering of connected text” 
(Gross et al., 2013, p. 190). Prosody may 
offer meaning “that may not be captured 


by word selection, sentence construction, 
or punctuation” (Gross et al., 2013, p. 189). 

Therefore, these multiple elements of 
phonology, morphology, semantics, and 
prosody influence the comprehension of 
language form and function and must be 
activated whenever an individual reads a 
text. Specific syntactic demands for read- 
ing comprehension are primarily acti- 
vated at the sentence level. A reader needs 
a mental expectation that the words being read 
will appear in a fairly specific and predictable 
order within a sentence, along with a knowl- 
edge of how the conventions of grammar signal 
meaning, and the expectation that sentences 
that appear visually together will have some 
kind of linked meaning and structure. Read- 
ers need to have sentence prosodic contours in 
mind. When these syntactic elements work 
together, a reader is prepared to read flu- 
ently and comprehendingly. 


The Importance of 


Reading Comprehension 
for Older Students 


Sentence-level reading comprehension 
is one of many capabilities that compe- 
tent readers need to acquire and refine 
(Biancarosa & Snow, 2006). Scammacca 
et al. (2007, pp. 1, 12-17), ina U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education-sponsored meta- 
analysis of the effect sizes of the findings 
of 31 studies of reading instruction and 
interventions for students with learning 
disabilities or who struggle with reading, 
identified multiple implications for prac- 
tice with older students. A partial list of 
these implication includes: 


m Adolescence is not too late to 
intervene; interventions benefit 
older students. 
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m@ Older students with reading 
difficulties benefit from 
interventions focused at both the 
word and the text level. 

m@ Older students with reading 
difficulties benefit from improved 
knowledge of word meanings and 
concepts. 

m@ Word study interventions are 
appropriate for older students 
struggling at the word level. 

m@ Teaching comprehension strategies 
to older students with reading 
difficulties is beneficial. 


Among the instructional and inter- 
vention tasks that contributed to these 
findings were sentence-level processing 
and production demands, such as find- 
ing sentences that convey main ideas 
and details, using text vocabulary in sen- 
tences, passage comprehension as demon- 
strated by cloze sentences (i.e., fill-in-the- 
blank questions where the word or words 
omitted help learners think about the 
meaning, grammar, and syntax of the sen- 
tences), and text passage retelling. There 
is a language basis for reading comprehension 
difficulties, and the remediation of these dif- 
ficulties is rooted in improving the learner’s 
language processing at the word, sentence, and 
discourse levels (Berninger & Abbott, 2010; 
Catts, 2009; Ehren, 2009; Nation et al., 
2004). 


The Comprehension Demands 
of Informational Text 


Ehren (2014) recounted that the Common 
Core State Standards (National Gover- 
nors Association Center for Best Prac- 
tices, Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, 2010) entail learning expectations 
related to expository text (i-e., nonfiction, 
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informational text). Although expository 
text may be nonlinear or atemporal, texts 
are crafted so that readers can find infor- 
mation, for example, by visually high- 
lighting key points with bold or italicized 
text or using organizational features such 
as a table of contents, a glossary or list of 
definitions, an index, captions and other 
labels, and graphs and charts. Realis- 
tic illustrations or photos may aid com- 
prehension, along with ancillary online 
media. Expository text often uses spe- 
cialized or technical vocabulary, formal 
grammar and syntax, and longer, more 
complex sentences. Four types of informa- 
tional text are prevalent in school curric- 
ula (Ehren, 2014; see also Lundine, 2020): 


@ Literary nonfiction (also known 
as creative nonfiction), which 
employs the literary techniques 
usually associated with fiction 
or poetry; this genre reports 
on persons, places, and events 
in the real world; includes 
travel writing, nature writing, 
science writing, sports writing, 
biography, autobiography, memoir, 
interviews, and personal essays; 
readers may need to comprehend 
flashbacks, foreshadowing, 
alternative narrators within a 
text, and nonlinear, atemporal, or 
nonsequential presentations of 
events. 

m™ Expository text (also known 
as exposition), whose purpose 
is to inform readers about the 
natural or social world; exposition 
often does not use characters or 
characterization, but there may 
be persons whose experiences are 
mentioned, or specific persons’ 
cases may be explained; specialized 
vocabulary is often used. 
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m Argument or persuasion. 
m@ Procedural texts. 


Argument, persuasion, and procedural 
texts are actually forms of expository text. 
Expository texts include texts that are or- 
ganized as factual descriptions, enumera- 
tions, listings, and sequential reports, and 
can be structured to present a comparison 
and contrast, a cause and effect, or a prob- 
lem and solution pattern. School reading 
can entail many expository resources in 
print and digital formats, such as techni- 
cal texts, how-to books or articles, proce- 
dural books, textbooks, encyclopedias, 
scientific books, journals, atlases, sets 
of directions, guides, newspapers, and 
magazine articles. As such, the cognitive- 
linguistic processing demands for read- 
ers of expository texts differ from the 
demands for comprehending narratives 
and stories, and expository text may be 
more challenging for some learners, espe- 
cially those with language and learning 
difficulties (SAenz & Fuchs, 2002). 


Reading Difficulties in School- 
Age and Adolescent Learners 


For some learners, deficits in spoken lan- 
guage and literacy may co-occur (ASHA, 
2001; Catts et al., 1999; Catts & Kamhi, 
2005; Scarborough, 2001; Seiger-Gardner, 
2009; Snowling et al., 2000). A spoken 
language disorder may be diagnosed in 
a young child before a child is of an age 
to develop literacy, then the problem may 
persist and advance from a preschool lan- 
guage impairment to code-based and/or 
meaning-based literacy deficits during 
their school years. The symptoms of the 
language disorder may change over time, 
such that academic weaknesses in reading 
and written language arise in learners who 


as young children experienced spoken 
language difficulties (Aram et al., 1984; 
Beitchman et al., 1996; Catts et al., 2001; 
Conti-Ramsden & Durkin, 2008; Johnson 
et al., 1999; King et al., 1982; Snow, 1991; 
Snowling et al., 2000; Stothard et al., 1998). 
There are other learners who, as young 
children, demonstrate overt oral language 
form that appears undisturbed but whose 
covert deficits in language form (i.e., in 
phonology, morphology, syntax, and/or 
lexical elements) are revealed when they 
embark upon literacy learning (Adlof, 
2020a, 2020b; Moats, 2000; Nelson, 2010; 
Scarborough, 2001; Soifer, 2018). Note that 
while language impairments can coexist 
with dyslexia and related learning dis- 
orders that affect reading decoding and 
comprehension (Catts, 1991), language 
impairments are considered to be distinct 
diagnostic entities from dyslexia, reading 
disorders, and learning disabilities (Adlof, 
2020a, 2020b; Berninger, 2008; Bishop & 
Snowling, 2004; Catts et al., 1999; Catts 
et al., 2005; Fraser et al., 2010; Soifer, 2018). 

However, students who were diag- 
nosed with spoken language disorders at 
a young age may be diagnosed in their ac- 
ademic years as having a specific learn- 
ing disability (ASHA, n.d.-a, n.d.-b). 
Schoenbrodt et al. (1997) stated that 
communication disorders and learning 
disabilities can co-occur within the same 
individual, which can affect how profes- 
sionals conduct their assessments, clas- 
sify the nature of the individual’s im- 
pairments, and subsequently intervene 
to improve academic and social perfor- 
mance. Students with learning disabilities 
might be more prone to have difficulties 
with speech and language than students 
who do not have learning disabilities 
(Wiig & Semel, 1984). The change in di- 
agnostic labels, or the addition of another 
diagnostic label, may signify that learning 
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abilities have become the student’s cur- 
rent concern, taking precedence over the 
original communication difficulties ex- 
perienced by a younger child learning 
language (Berninger & Abbott, 2010). In 
the presence of a language disorder and/ 
or a learning disability, school-age learn- 
ers may be diagnosed with a written lan- 
guage disorder, which involves impair- 
ment in reading decoding, sight word 
recognition, reading comprehension, 
written spelling, and/or written expres- 
sion (ASHA, n.d.-b). Written language 
disorders can involve any or all of the five 
language domains (phonology, morphol- 
ogy, syntax, semantics, and pragmatics), 
as can spoken language disorders (Ber- 
ninger & Abbott, 2010). Deficits can affect 
language awareness, reading comprehen- 
sion, and written language production at 
the sound-letter, syllable, word, sentence, 
and discourse levels (Adlof, 2020a, 2020b; 
ASHA, n.d.-b). The primary criterion for 
the diagnosis of a specific learning dis- 
ability is that there is an impairment of 
one or more of the basic processes in- 
volved in understanding or producing 
spoken and/or written language that 
affects listening, speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and mathematical calcula- 
tions (IDEA, 2004). There is considerable 
symptom overlap across the diagnostic 
labels of language disorder (spoken and/ 
or written) and specific learning disabil- 
ity, and the functional consequences re- 
lated to academic difficulties are similar. 
In common might be the load and effort 
that is placed on working memory dur- 
ing language-based learning tasks (Ber- 
ninger, 2008), as well as the demands on 
attentional skills, such as allocating at- 
tention across multiple stimuli, focusing 
attention to process and reason through 
tasks, and sustaining the attentional vigi- 
lance needed to stay engaged until tasks 
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are completed (National Research Center 
on Learning Disabilities, 2017). 
Regardless of the diagnostic terminol- 
ogy, these learners experience a condition 
where their academic growth is impeded 
because of deficient comprehension and / 
or use of language, which affects, most 
notably, language form (Catts et al., 2005; 
Snow et al., 2999; Soifer, 2018). During the 
school years, competent receptive lan- 
guage depends upon comprehension of 
advanced syntactic and morphological 
constructions. Students are required to 
gather meaning from multisentence oral 
messages and written passages (Scott & 
Balthazar, 2013). Learners are required 
to listen to teachers speak at length in 
class (Heath, 1978) and to read texts that 
use literate language forms (e.g., elabo- 
rated noun phrases and verb phrases, 
anaphora, passive voice, subordinate 
clauses, etc.; see Chapter 4; Nelson, 2013; 
Scott & Balthazar, 2013). Metalinguistic 
awareness is a language user’s ability to 
explore language itself, that is, to consider 
language as an object for exploration and 
manipulation (Britton, 1984). Metalin- 
guistic awareness is foundational to liter- 
acy because printed words must be con- 
sciously manipulated. Moving from using 
language as a form of communication to 
engaging in schoolwork that requires an 
intellectual, metalinguistic exploration of 
language can be quite effortful. Learners 
may have difficulty learning the meaning- 
based skills needed for auditory compre- 
hension, reading comprehension, and oral 
and written expression. They may toil 
with language-based academic tasks, such 
as vocabulary, word study, and grammar 
(Catts et al., 2008; Conti-Ramsden & Dur- 
kin, 2008), and may need to exert much 
effort to achieve language-based organi- 
zational skills, such as using various ele- 
ments of form, including punctuation, 
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paragraph arrangement, titles and sec- 
tion headers, indexes, tables, graphs, and 
charts (for additional information, see 
Gordon Pershey, 2018a). 


Achieving Adult Literacy 


The end goal of literacy education dur- 
ing the school years is to cultivate literate 
adults. The National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, a section of the Institute of 
Education Sciences of the United States 
Department of Education, conducted the 
2003 National Assessment of Adult Liter- 
acy (NAAL) (National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, n.d.-c.). Over 19,000 Ameri- 
cans ages 16 and older participated in a 
comprehensive measure of literacy per- 
formance. Data were reported for various 
subpopulations, such as racial groups, 
regional groups, age groups, and incarcer- 
ated persons. 

The NAAL was an assessment of 
functional English literacy, designed to 
measure how adults use written language 
at home, at work, and in their communi- 
ties (National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics, n.d.-c). The NAAL characterized 
the broad range of printed materials that 
adults use frequently as requiring three 
types of literacy: prose literacy, document 
literacy, and quantitative literacy. Differ- 
ent types of literacy tasks and skills are 
associated with these types of literacy. 
The assessment questions for prose lit- 
eracy asked participants to search, com- 
prehend, and use continuous texts, as 
would be found in editorials, news sto- 
ries, brochures, and instructional mate- 
rials. The document literacy skills ques- 
tions addressed the knowledge and skills 
needed to search, comprehend, and use 
noncontinuous texts, as found in job 
applications, payroll forms, transporta- 
tion schedules, maps, information tables, 


and drug or food labels. The quantitative 
assessment required applied mathemat- 
ics skills. Questions asked examinees to 
identify and perform computations and 
use numbers embedded in printed mate- 
rials, as would be needed to balance a 
checkbook, figure out a tip for a restau- 
rant server, or complete an order form 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 
n.d.-b.). 

The study data were arrayed into 
three performance levels (National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics, n.d.-a.): below 
basic (the most simple and concrete lit- 
eracy skills), basic (simple, everyday lit- 
eracy skills), intermediate (moderately 
challenging literacy tasks), and proficient 
(more complex and challenging literacy 
activities). These levels were applied to the 
three types of literacy (prose, document, 
and quantitative). A searchable database 
of questions is available at https://nces 
.ed.gov/naal/sample.asp. The following 
lists are examples of the tasks required to 
achieve these performance levels (Hauser 
et al., 2005; National Center for Education 
Statistics, n.d.-a.; White & Dillow, 2005). 
Note that many of these tasks are sen- 
tence reading and sentence comprehen- 
sion skills. 


Prose Literacy: Continuous Text 


Below basic: Locating easily identifiable 
information in short, commonplace prose 
texts 

Example question: Searching a short, 
simple text to find out what a patient is 
allowed to drink before a medical test 


Basic: Reading and understanding infor- 
mation in short, commonplace prose texts 
Example question: In a pamphlet for pro- 
spective jurors, finding an explanation of 
how people are selected for the jury pool 
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Intermediate: Reading and understand- 
ing moderately dense, less commonplace 
prose texts, as well as summarizing, mak- 
ing simple inferences, determining cause 
and effect, and recognizing the author’s 
purpose 

Example question: Consulting reference 
materials to determine which foods con- 
tain a particular vitamin 


Proficient: Reading lengthy, complex, 
abstract prose texts as well as synthesiz- 
ing information and making complex 
inferences 

Example question: Comparing view- 
points in two editorials 


Document Literacy: 
Noncontinuous Text 


Below basic: Locating easily identifi- 
able information and following written 
instructions in simple documents (e.g., 
charts or forms) 

Example question: Reading and signing a 
form 


Basic: Reading and understanding infor- 
mation in simple documents 

Example question: Using a television 
guide to find out what programs are on at 
a specific time 


Intermediate: Locating information in 
dense, complex documents and making 
simple inferences about the information 
Example question: Identifying a specific 
location on a map 


Proficient: Integrating, synthesizing, and 
analyzing multiple pieces of information 
located in complex documents 

Example question: Interpreting a table 
about blood pressure, age, and physical 
activity 
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Quantitative Literacy: 
Numerical Skills 


Below basic: Locating numbers and using 
them to perform simple quantitative 
operations (primarily addition) when the 
mathematical information is very concrete 
and familiar 

Example question: Adding the amounts 
on a bank deposit slip 


Basic: Locating easily identifiable quan- 
titative information and using it to solve 
simple, one-step problems when the 
arithmetic operation is specified or easily 
inferred 

Example question: Comparing the ticket 
prices for two events 


Intermediate: Locating less familiar quan- 
titative information and using it to solve 
problems when the arithmetic operation 
is not specified or easily inferred 
Example question: Calculating the total 
cost of ordering specific office supplies 
from a catalog 


Proficient: Locating more abstract quan- 
titative information and using it to solve 
multistep problems when the arithmetic 
operations are not easily inferred and the 
problems are more complex 

Example question: Computing and com- 
paring the cost per ounce of food items 


As Secord (2014) noted, the NAAL 
expectations make it apparent that SLPs 
are preparing students to function as 
members of families and households, as 
workers, and as of citizens of our soci- 
ety. Literacy was operationalized by the 
NAALas specific kinds of knowledge and 
skills that are used for practical purposes 
and in varying contexts. Secord (2014) 
summarized that literacy abilities specifi- 
cally serve the needs for people to be able 
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to classify, reason, and remember. Being 
literate can amplify how people think, 
and literate thought is abstract, analyti- 
cal, logical, reflective, decontextualized, 
and complex. 


Sentence-Level Grammar 


and Syntax: Identifying 
Students’ Needs 


To ascertain how learners’ difficulties 
with grammar and syntax may have a 
negative impact on their reading com- 
prehension, SLPs would identify stu- 
dents’ areas of need by evaluating how 
well students achieve the operative learn- 
ing standards (for guidance, see Power- 
deFur, n.d.; Power-deFur & Flynn, 2012; 
Rudebusch, 2012; Schraeder, 2012). It may 
be possible to connect students’ struggles in 
attaining the reading and language arts cur- 
riculum standards to difficulty comprehend- 
ing the grammatical elements and syntax of 
instructional materials, such that students 
are missing the learning opportunities that 
the materials can provide. Students who 
have not accessed curriculum content 
cannot learn the information (cf. Brozo, 
2010; Ehren et al., 2010). SLPs would 
observe how students perform in class 
and/or would obtain teachers’ reports of 
students’ performance. 

SLPs and educators may have a 
variety of starting points for identifying 
the teaching and learning opportunities 
that can serve school-age and adolescent 
learners’ needs related to grammar and 
syntax. The mandates for school learning 
and/or the justifications for providing 
students with supplemental interventions 
may indicate the contexts in which stu- 
dents have the need to learn more about 
grammar and syntax. There are a variety 


of resources to consult that provide guid- 
ance on identifying how to improve lit- 
eracy outcomes across all students, spe- 
cifically concerning those students who 
are at risk or struggling but who do not 
have marked special needs. For example, 
the National Research Center on Learn- 
ing Disabilities (n.d.) offers suggestions 
for how to establish team efforts and how 
to determine language and literacy pri- 
orities; their website offers materials and 
resources to address academic outcomes 
for students, especially as related to lit- 
eracy for struggling readers. 

Starting points for SLPs may include 
planning and structuring literacy lessons 
and interventions with these contexts and 
considerations in mind: 


m To encompass the rudiments 

of literacy, a starting point is to 

address grammar and syntax as 

they relate to attaining three of the 
five “essential areas” of literacy as 
identified by the National Reading 

Panel (2000), which include: 

m Reading fluency, reading 
comprehension, and reading 
vocabulary, all of which require 
sentence-level processing and 
production skills. 

m To encompass the expectations 

for higher-level literacy, a 

starting point is to consider the 

vision for preschool to Grade 12 

student learning that guided the 

International Literacy Association 

and the National Council of 

Teachers of English during the 

first decade of the 21st century 

(see the Read Write Think webpage; 

International Literacy Association 

and the National Council of 

Teachers of English, 2021), which 

contributed to the creation of 
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the Common Core State Standards 

(National Governors Association 

Center for Best Practices, Council 

of Chief State School Officers, 

2010). The vision entailed that all 

students have the opportunities 

and resources to develop the 
language and literacy skills needed 
for full participation in society. 

These learning experiences include 

wide reading for learning and 

enjoyment; structured language 
study, including phonics, 
morphology, spelling, grammar, 
and syntax; strategies for learning 
vocabulary and comprehending 
text; instruction in critical 
thinking; learning technologies 
and resources, such as computers, 

Internet access, and school libraries; 

and policies within educational 

agencies and systems that respect 
learners’ diverse backgrounds and 
the cultures and languages of their 
homes and communities. 

Another starting point may be to 

address the specifics of the Common 

Core State Standards (National 

Governors Association Center for 

Best Practices, Council of Chief 

State School Officers, 2010), the 

school and/or district curriculum, 

and/or grade-level performance 
demands: 

m Teachers may report that they 
have observed students struggle 
with certain learning and 
performance demands (e.g., on 
tests or within classwork) that 
can be traced to their ability 
to navigate the grammar and 
syntax of academic readings; 
SLPs and other team members 
may join together to problem 
solve how to design teaching 


and learning approaches to make 
text more accessible for readers 
(for example, by using illustrated 
texts, substituting alternate 

forms of texts that are more 
accessible to readers, and viewing 
related media to establish prior 
knowledge before reading). 


m SLPs may prefer to start with 


deficits identified by tests of 
achievement and abilities, some of 
which may be standardized and 
yield diagnostic labels (cf. Porter 
& Steffin, 2006; some states may 
require SLPs to use the assessment 
results that qualified students 
for services as their intervention 
objectives): 
= Some test results could indicate 
that certain specific grammatical 
and syntactic skills require 
remediation (for example, a subtest 
that requires using a key word 
in a sentence could show this is 
an area of need; using important 
words from current class lessons 
may be an intervention to target 
sentence formation weaknesses 
and to reinforce classroom 
vocabulary); see Chapter 4 for 
a discussion of test items that 
reveal syntactic processing 
deficits; of the tests listed in 
Chapter 4, those with reading 
subtests that are relevant to how 
learners process written syntax 
are, in alphabetical order by title: 
= Detroit Test of Learning 
Aptitude—Primary: Third Edition 
(DTLA-P:3, Hammill & Bryant, 
2005) 
= Kaufman Test of Educational 
Achievement, Third Edition 
(KTEA-3; Kaufman & Kaufman, 
2014) 
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# Oral and Written Language 
Scales-Second Edition (OWLS-II; 
Carrow-Woolfolk, 2012) 

= Test of Integrated Language 
and Literacy Skills (TILLS; 
Nelson et al., 2016) 

«= Test of Reading Comprehension— 
Fourth Edition (TORC-4; Brown 
et al., 2009) 

= Test of Silent Contextual 
Reading Fluency—Second Edition 
(TOSCRF-2; Hammill et al., 
2014) 

= Test of Silent Reading Efficiency 
and Comprehension (TOSREC; 
Wagner et al., 2010) 

m@ Another starting point may be 

for SLPs and/or teachers to 

conduct observations of students’ 

verbal participation in classroom 
discourse, particularly during 
literate discourse about academic 
readings (cf. Scott, 1995b), and / 

or literate discourses may take 

place during language sampling 

(see Chapter 4 for information on 

stimulating higher-level language 

during language sampling): 

m Observations would document 
how students would benefit from 
improvement in comprehension 
of the grammar and syntax 
of text; this would influence 
intervention planning, projecting 
how with better understanding 
of language form, students could 
comprehend more enriched 
discourse. 

= SLPs and teachers may note 
that students are not expressing 
the quantity and quality of 
grammatical and syntactic 
constructions that would be 
expected for age or grade level; 
students may not show an actual 


measurable grammatical or 
syntactic impairment or deficit, 
but they may evidence a lack of 
facility and a need for enrichment 
(Nelson, 2013; Scott & Balthazar, 
2013). 


Response to Intervention (RTI) 
and Multitiered Systems of 
Support (MTSS) Frameworks 


In some schools and districts, Response to 
Intervention (RTI) frameworks establish 
some of the strategies for how educational 
teams identify students’ language and lit- 
eracy needs (Center on Multi-Tiered Sys- 
tem of Support at the American Institutes 
for Research, n.d.; Ehren et al., 2009; Ehren 
& Whitmire, 2009; Jimerson et al., 2007; 
National Center on Intensive Intervention 
at the American Institutes for Research, 
n.d.; National Research Center on Learn- 
ing Disabilities, n.d.; National Center on 
Response to Intervention, 2010). As the 
RTI Action Network (n.d.) stated, RTI is 
a multitiered approach to identifying and 
supporting students with learning needs. 
RTT has evolved into being referred to as 
a Multitiered Systems of Supports (MTSS), 
described as “an evidence-based frame- 
work that uses data-based problem- 
solving to integrate instruction, assess- 
ment, and intervention designed to meet 
the academic, behavioral, and social emo- 
tional needs of all students” (McKenna 
et al., 2021, p. 597) that spans from screen- 
ing students for learning needs through 
progress monitoring while supports are 
implemented. 

The essential components of RTI/ 
MTSS include high-quality instruction by 
qualified personnel, research-based cur- 
riculum content and instructional meth- 
ods, and ongoing student assessment 
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and progress monitoring. The RTI/MTSS 
process begins in general education class- 
rooms (known as Tier I instruction, or 
universal supports), where teachers, 
special educators, and/or other special- 
ists, including SLPs, provide struggling 
learners with learning interventions, 
often based on principles of differenti- 
ated instruction, to modify the complex- 
ity of the learning content or the materials 
used for teaching (Ehren et al., 2010; Roth 
& Troia, 2009), or to lessen performance 
expectations but still attain the necessary 
academic gains. Based on how learn- 
ers respond to these Tier I interventions, 
whether by making progress or not, the 
school team makes educational decisions 
about the types, intensity, and duration 
of subsequent interventions. Progress is 
measured in terms of an individual learn- 
er’s Own gains as well as by observing 
progress in comparison with the learner’s 
peer group. 

When Tier I interventions within 
the general education classroom do not 
achieve sufficient growth for learners, 
the multitiered approach provides Tier II 
interventions, known as targeted inter- 
ventions, which generally are individu- 
alized or small group learning oppor- 
tunities that supplement classroom 
instruction and further differentiate the 
curriculum, lesson content, learning 
materials, and performance demands to 
meet learners’ needs (cf. Anderson et al., 
2013; Bridges, 2011; Ehren et al., 2010). 
If Tier II interventions do not result in 
academic progress, Tier III interventions 
include individualized, intensive inter- 
ventions that target the students’ skills 
deficits. Students who do not progress in 
response to Tier III interventions are then 
referred for a comprehensive educational 
abilities and psychometric evaluation and 
are considered for eligibility for special 
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education services under IDEA (2004). 
The data collected during Tiers I, II, and 
III are included and used to make the eli- 
gibility decision. It should be noted that 
RTI/MTSS is not a so-called wait-to-fail 
approach; on the contrary, parents and 
educators have the right at any point dur- 
ing the RTI/MTSS process to request a for- 
mal educational evaluation to determine 
eligibility for special education. An RTI/ 
MTSS process cannot be used to deny or 
delay a formal evaluation for special edu- 
cation (RTI Action Network, n.d.). 


Sentence-Level Grammar 


and Syntax: Suggestions 
for Interventions 


Interventions for reading comprehension 
deficits can take on two basic approaches. 
One approach would be to address the 
language and learning deficits that have 
been diagnosed based on language and 
learning abilities testing (see Chapter 4 for 
a discussion of language abilities testing) 
and/or by observation of students’ work 
samples and classroom performance, with 
an ensuing attempt to remediate those 
specific weaknesses. The intention is to 
try to look back at the basic skills that learn- 
ers should have acquired, identify what they 
have not acquired, and fill in these gaps. An 
approach centered on remediation of basic 
skills may be more applicable when spe- 
cific code-based reading skills are absent, 
for example, when students’ weaker word 
decoding skills lead to a lack of compre- 
hension of words that are read or result in 
a weaker understanding of words’ mor- 
phological components. An approach to 
remediation of weaknesses in basic skills 
may be less applicable to meaning-based 
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reading deficits, as is the case when read- 
ing comprehension deficits that are based 
on reduced sentence comprehension are 
present. The intention would be to teach foun- 
dational sentence construction skills that stu- 
dents would generalize to examine sentences 
in future reading contexts, and thus students 
would learn how to work with sentences in 
a more efficient way. Sentence study, as 
described in various ways throughout 
this chapter, can help students examine 
sentences for their meaning and construc- 
tion. Ostensibly, the weaker sentence pro- 
cessing abilities that were revealed by 
testing would be improved, and future 
testing would yield better performance 
scores. Presumably, readers who process 
sentences comprehendingly either uncon- 
sciously or consciously process sentences 
in ways that are similar to what the strug- 
gling students would be taught to do, and 
as struggling students internalize these 
basic skills, they would be processing 
sentences in ways that are similar to how 
facile readers process sentence meaning 
and structures. 

A second approach is to help students 
learn the tools to use when reading sentences 
and passages that would allow them to keep 
up with classroom instruction. It may not be 
possible to identify the exact nature of a learn- 
er’s underlying grammatical and syntactic 
deficits, whether these are more global or are 
predicated on certain basic knowledge and 
skills being missing. The intention is not to 
try to remediate some past lack of development 
or accomplishment, but to move forward to 
achieve functional performance in future and 
to try to help learners keep up with grade-level 
academics. Students might be taught gen- 
eral approaches to sentence-level read- 
ing comprehension, which then become 
their basic tools, as are described in this 
chapter. This comprehension toolbox may 
help students develop a foundation for 


processing sentence meaning, but every 
written passage has its unique structure 
and wording and needs to be approached 
as a new comprehension challenge. Gen- 
eral reading comprehension strategies are 
powerful tools for students to use, but, 
inevitably, there will be passages that 
challenge the effectiveness of common 
strategies and will require unique com- 
prehension approaches. 

Potentially, SLPs may identify that 
some learners need a hybrid approach of re- 
mediation of basic skills plus developing new 
skills that will help them take on future learn- 
ing challenges. Either or both approaches 
would ultimately justify educators’ and 
SLPs’ choices for grammar and syntax in- 
struction and interventions. 


Interventions for Grammar and 
Syntax in the Context of the 
Multiple Cognitive-Linguistic 

Skills Needed for Reading 


A basic tenet of helping readers comprehend 
the syntax of text is to emphasize that students 
need to comprehend the form of the text’s sen- 
tences in order to comprehend the meaning 
of the sentences (Eberhardt, 2013; Nelson, 
2013; Scott & Balthazar, 2013; Schleppe- 
grell, 2013). Sentence study interven- 
tions help readers examine the proper- 
ties of written text. Deep comprehension 
requires that readers have the metalin- 
guistic ability to look beyond the text’s 
apparent meanings and explore how the 
text conveys its meanings; specifically, 
how a sentence imparts its unique mean- 
ing. Sophisticated readers actively con- 
sider their own processes of comprehen- 
sion; this means that they consider how 
they themselves interpret text meanings 
(Rosenblatt, 1978). 
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THE MANY STRANDS THAT ARE WOVEN INTO SKILLED READING 


LANGUAGE COMPREHENSION 


BACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE Gu 
(facts, concepts, etc.) 


VOCABULARY 
(breadth, precision, links, etc.) 


LANGUAGE STRUCTURES 
(syntax, semantics, etc.) 


VERBAL REASONING 
(inference, metaphor, etc.) 


LITERACY KNOWLEDGE 
(print concepts, genres, etc.) 


WORD RECOGNITION 


PHONOLOGICAL AWARENESS 4 
(syllables, phonemes, etc.) 
DECODING (alphabetic principle, , 
spelling-sound correspondences) 


SIGHT RECOGNITION 
(of familiar words) 


SKILLED READING: } 
Fluent execution and 
coordination of word 
recognition and text 
comprehension. 


LER 
EQS 


Figure 5-1. The Reading Rope. From Scarborough, H. S. (2001). Connecting early 
language and literacy to later reading (dis)abilities: Theory and practice. In S. Neu- 
man & D. Dickinson (Eds.), Handbook of research in early literacy (pp. 97-110). 
Guilford Press. © Guilford Press. Reprinted with permission of Guilford Press. 


The multiple components of the 
cognitive-linguistic skills that readers need 
to use to comprehend text are illustrated on 
the infographic shown in Figure 5-1, titled 
The Reading Rope (Scarborough, 2001). The 
strands of the rope stand for the multiple 
cognitive-linguistic skills needed for read- 
ing. The Reading Rope depicts a set of word 
recognition skills and a set of language 
comprehension skills, illustrated as strands 
of a rope. The word-recognition strands 
(phonological awareness, decoding, 
and sight recognition of familiar words) 
become increasingly automatic and un- 
conscious as readers gain expertise. Con- 
currently, readers’ awareness of the lan- 
guage comprehension strands becomes 
more overt, conscious, and strategic. Ad- 
vanced readers use the language compre- 
hension strands to process and compre- 


hend more complex tests. When advanced 
readers read, they apply their background 
knowledge, vocabulary, language struc- 
tures (including grammar and syntax), 
verbal reasoning, and literacy knowledge 
(e.g., genres, conventions of print, etc.) 
to process and comprehend text. Skill 
development and refinement require in- 
struction and repeated practice and are 
elements of lifelong learning because, in a 
sense, everyone is always learning to read 
better than they have read before. 

The strands of The Reading Rope allow 
for identification of the target areas of 
instruction and intervention, but the tight 
interwovenness of the strands suggests 
that one strand of skills cannot be sepa- 
rated from the other strands. Although 
suggestions for interventions would focus 
on syntax as a component of language 
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structure, syntax is enhanced because 
readers’ background knowledge, vocabu- 
lary (including the grammar of word mor- 
phology), verbal reasoning, and literacy 
knowledge also grow. The suggestions 
for improving the grammar and syntax 
skills needed for reading are intentionally 
connected to the other cognitive-linguistic 
skills that readers need. 

The suggestions for interventions 
that are described within this chapter 
exemplify how SLPs would strategically 
plan to emphasize intervention tasks that 
target interpreting sentence meaning and 
examining grammar and syntax. Each 
suggestion presents some considerations 
for how SLPs would organize their imple- 
mentations. Importantly, these tasks would be 
situated within the context of overall text com- 
prehension activities and cognitive-linguistic en- 
hancements (Eberhardt, 2013; Nelson, 2013; 
Schleppegrell, 2013; Scott & Balthazar, 
2013). In a synthesis of the research on 
comprehension strategies for expository 
text used with students with learning dis- 
abilities, Gajria et al. (2007) categorized 
interventions as content enhancements (e.g., 
advance organizers, graphic organizers, 
visual displays, mnemonic illustrations, 
and computer-assisted instruction) or 
cognitive strategy instruction (e.g., learn- 
ing about text structure, identifying main 
ideas, cognitive mapping, and using re- 
ciprocal teaching, where students teach 
one another in small groups to promote 
text comprehension based on summariz- 
ing text, question generating, clarifying 
understanding, and predicting how texts 
will develop their content [Palincsar, 1986; 
Palincsar & Brown, 1984, 1985]). These 
content and cognitive foci would contrib- 
ute to planning SLPs’ interventions, in 
that enhancing content can make the lan- 
guage of text more accessible to learners, 
and learners need to learn explicit cognitive 


strategies to purposefully examine the gram- 
mar and syntax of text. Bryant et al. (2000) 
reported that content area learning may 
be especially difficult for students with 
reading difficulties and may require ex- 
tensive supports. These include the strat- 
egies used during close reading, meaning, 
rereading to devote sustained and care- 
ful attention to the details within short 
excerpts of relevant text. Emphasis is on 
how words, syntax, and the arrangement 
of sentences contribute to the develop- 
ment of the discourse, as well as on inter- 
preting the meanings of key passages (cf. 
Minnery & Smith, 2019). 

Ehren (2014) noted that interventions 
would focus on expository text in order 
to fulfill the learning content expectations 
stipulated by the Common Core State Stan- 
dards (National Governors Association 
Center for Best Practices, Council of Chief 
State School Officers, 2010). Ehren (2014) 
expressed that the expectations for the 
quantity of informational text read, as a 
proportion of all school reading, would be: 


@ Grades K-4: 50% 
@ Grades 5-8: 45% 
@ Grades 9-12: 70% 


Adult independent reading is esti- 
mated to be about 80% expository for 
most readers (Ehren, 2014). Reading infor- 
mational text requires careful study of the 
language of informational text, includ- 
ing its grammar and syntax, to gain the 
depth of knowledge that the text conveys. 
Informational text may address complex 
ideas, which would suggest that its sen- 
tences would be constructed to be infor- 
mation rich. Clausal structures, tense, 
and other components of language form 
would contribute to the meaning of these 
sentences, which could yield lengthy sen- 
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tence constructions. Not all sentences that 
convey information are long, however, 
and readers need to deduce meaning from 
the short phrases used in website head- 
ings and directories, photo captions, and 
explanations of graphical tools. Interac- 
tive websites, computer settings, phone 
and tablet menus, and so on use short 
messages to convey their instructions and 
choices. Learning about the abbreviated 
syntax of online informational sources is 
an important skill, too. 


Plan for Activities for Before, 
During, and After Reading 


The first suggestion has to do with the points 
in time within a lesson sequence when SLPs 
would implement content enhancements and/ 
or cognitive strategy interventions. Among 
the many intervention strategies that 
SLPs can employ, a basic consideration is 
whether the study of sentence meaning, 
grammar, and syntax would occur before, 
during, and/or after reading a text (cf. Al- 
len & Petersen, 2011; Marzola, 2018). The 
main concerns are whether readers will 
need comprehension support before, dur- 
ing, or after they read, along with when 
during an intervention sequence SLPs 
will look for students’ demonstrations of 
performance. 

Before reading activities allow read- 
ers to prepare for what they are about to 
read and, ideally, make the text seem less 
foreign and intimidating. A text preview is 
one way to introduce the text. Or, relevant 
before reading activities would activate 
a reader’s prior knowledge and serve as 
warm-up exercises before reading. A lon- 
ger text can be previewed in chunks so 
it is not so daunting, so a preview might 
mean going through the text only a section 
at a time, using multiple preview sessions 
over time, perhaps on different days. 
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To acquaint readers with the overall 
gist of a text before they actually read the 
passage, chapter, book, website, or other 
extended text, one common preview prac- 
tice is to skim and scan the text to look 
at chapter titles, section headers, page or 
screen layout, tables or graphs, or other 
text organizational elements. This is a way 
to become acquainted with the structure 
of the text. Previewing illustrations can 
help readers set some expectations for 
what the text might be about. Working 
with words and sentences excerpted from 
the text before reading can introduce the 
meanings of selected key words or sen- 
tences that will help propel the plot of the 
narration or the gist of the exposition and 
can alert readers to tune into these words 
and sentences during reading. Preview- 
ing key sentences can alert readers before 
reading, so they can tune into the passages 
where these key sentences occur. Selective 
previews of text content can pique read- 
ers’ interest and prepare them to engage 
with and enjoy the reading. 

During reading activities stop the flow 
of reading, so these interruptions would 
be designed to make it easier to keep on 
reading. For example, after reading a page 
of print, readers could stop and go back 
and mark sentences that were important 
or interesting. The flow is suspended, but 
the lookback reinforces which informa- 
tion to keep in mind as the reading contin- 
ues. This practice can help SLPs monitor a 
reader’s comprehension, since the oppor- 
tunity for the learner to choose the impor- 
tant or interesting sentences is a window 
onto what the student is processing at the 
sentence level (cf. Marzola, 2018; Shana- 
han, 2021). If the student selects passages 
that are not a key to the gist meaning or 
somehow are not important, SLPs can 
model marking the sentences that are 
more important. Marking can be achieved 
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by note writing, underlining, highlighting, 
or circling within books or on printouts of 
texts, or by using on-screen markup tools, 
or by making external notes on paper 
or index cards or within computer files. 
It’s a simple task to copy key sentences 
onto index cards and tape them to a wall, 
thumbtack them onto a bulletin board, or 
clothespin them onto a clothesline, all of 
which create a visual and tactile timeline 
of the important events in the text. 

When a longer text is going to be read 
over the course of several days, SLPs will 
have to manage the disruptions in the 
continuity of reading, so planned stop- 
ping points are necessary for time man- 
agement. These session closure points 
provide opportunities for during reading 
activities that enhance comprehension. 
These activities provide a place to pick up 
where the SLP and students left off when 
they meet again for their next session. 
SLPs and students would review the last 
during reading activity briefly and then 
move on with reading the next section of 
text. 

After reading activities are a staple of 
reading comprehension instruction and 
interventions. Readers review what they 
have read to demonstrate recall and learn- 
ing. Or readers participate in text exten- 
sion activities that inspire meaningful 
learning and that can be personally rel- 
evant and fun. The critical importance of 
looking back in text and rereading text can be 
emphasized here. Text lookback is an impor- 
tant study skill and is a memory enhancer. 
Being able to look back in a passage to 
find important information is a skill that 
is needed on standardized tests of read- 
ing comprehension and state-mandated 
achievement tests. Test directions often 
instruct test takers to go back and exam- 
ine a specific line or paragraph in order to 
answer a given question. 


Comprehension activities that SLPs 
and teachers commonly use can be 
adapted for use before, during, and after 
reading. For example, students can fill 
in graphic organizers, charts, or concept 
maps at any or all of these stages of the 
reading process (cf. Marzola, 2018; Proly 
et al., 2009). Parts of these organizers can 
identify grammatical and syntactic prop- 
erties of texts. If one part of the organizer 
is used to copy a sentence from the text 
that talks about a main character, for 
example, learners can go back and ana- 
lyze the construction of that sentence for 
its clauses, adjectives, adverbs, or other 
elements. Or an organizer can have a sec- 
tion for logging certain sentence construc- 
tions in the text, as in, Find a sentence with 
a dependent clause or Find a sentence with an 
infinitive verb. 

Ellis and Graves (1990) discussed the 
after reading phase as entailing compre- 
hension of the meaning of paragraphs 
and passages. Ellis and Graves (1990) 
proposed two strategic steps that they 
called “RAP”: Read a paragraph, then 
(1) Ask yourself to find the sentence in the 
paragraph that tells the main idea of the 
paragraph, and then (2) Put the main idea 
into your own words. Summarization of 
the main idea changes the syntax from 
the author’s own to that of the learner. 
Brown and Cambourne (1990) referred to 
this occurrence as “linguistic spillover” 
and stated that comprehension benefits 
from rephrasing the text into one’s own 
language. This process allows for syntac- 
tic examination of the language of the text 
and of the oral summary. After reading 
a series of paragraphs, passages, or any 
other lengthier text, learners can retell 
the series of main ideas, again employing 
their own spoken syntax in contrast to the 
written syntax of the text. Going beyond a 
spoken retelling to putting the main ideas 
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down in writing is another strategy to 
reinforce reading comprehension. As Cac- 
camise (2011) described, producing writ- 
ten summaries of texts may help students 
improve their reading comprehension. 

Ehren (2014) identified some gen- 
eral principles of reading comprehension 
interventions, based on the consideration 
that it is challenging to support learners in 
their comprehension of informational text. 
SLPs would examine academic texts to 
predict the syntactic structures that could 
be difficult for their learners who strug- 
gle with language. Intervention strategies 
can include helping students learn how to 
review academic texts to identify complex 
syntactic structures, and then to use meta- 
linguistic skills to examine sentences with 
complex syntax. 

To paraphrase and expand upon 
Ehren (2014), SLPs who work with school- 
age and adolescent learners would con- 
sider the following elements that enhance 
reading comprehension. SLPs would 
describe, model, and help students prac- 
tice these comprehension strategies: 


m@ Teach students that to “unpack” 
text is a metalinguistic process; 
readers have to examine how a text 
is crafted as well as what it means. 

m@ Explore narrative and expository 
text structures. 

m@ Study different expository text 
structures, such as enumeration, 
problem-solution, compare- 
contrast, description, cause and 
effect, sequence or procedure, 
argumentation or persuasion, and 
so on. 

m@ Use story grammar elements to 
comprehend narrative (characters, 
plot, setting, etc.). 

@ Identify how punctuation marks 
signal meaning. 
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m@ Recognize phrase and clause 
boundaries. 

@ Look at how the author uses word 
strings, whether sentences, phrases, 
captions, and so on; ask learners to 
explain the meaning of the string of 
words. 

m Keep the entirety of the text in 
mind; integrate information across 
different parts of the text. 

m@ Explore how texts differ in different 
school subjects; note that texts differ 
based on subject matter, as well as 
by whether they are school texts or 
general reading material. 

m@ Discuss the special features of texts 
of different genres, on different 
subjects, for different audiences, 
and so on. 


Mini-Lessons 


SLPs’ mini-lessons would include a judi- 
cious choice of small amounts of gram- 
matical and/or syntactic information 
that would not overwhelm or confuse 
students. As in the example above, Find 
a sentence with a dependent clause or Find a 
sentence with an infinitive verb, this know]- 
edge would have to have been taught at 
some point prior to the use of the graphic 
organizer that refers to these sentence con- 
structions. Mini-lessons, an instructional 
term that Atwell (1987) coined, would 
consist of structured, brief, to the point, 
and verbally interactive lesson frame- 
works delivered before, during, or after 
reading. Or the mini-lessons could be 
independent of any reading and simply 
cover some necessary information and/ 
or skills. Mini-lessons can be offered as 
part of a speech-language session, per- 
haps as a smaller lesson within a longer 
therapy session, or as a part of a larger 
classroom lesson. The mini-lesson would 
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help students learn complex grammar 
and syntax a little bit at a time. For exam- 
ple, if the larger speech-language les- 
son were to read and discuss the mean- 
ing of a portion of a textbook currently 
being used in social studies class, the 
mini-lesson would identify some key 
sentences that exemplify metalinguistic 
knowledge of a grammatical or syntactic 
form, for example, the order of descrip- 
tive words used in a series, or infinitive 
verbs, or parallel independent clauses 
(see Chapter 4). The SLP would take the 
time to help the students metalinguisti- 
cally explore the grammar and syntax of 
the excerpted sentences and would doc- 
ument their understanding using a brief 
worksheet, activity, learning journal, card 
sort, or some other active learning device. 
SLPs would collect data on this perfor- 
mance, having previously set metalin- 
guistic knowledge of sentence grammar 
and syntax as a therapy objective. SLPs 
would collect other separate data on the 
students’ understanding of the content 
of the passages read and could therefore 
describe any connections between per- 
formance on the metalinguistic grammar 
and syntax activity and the general com- 
prehension activity. 

Atwell’s (1987) strategies for gram- 
mar mini-lessons include: 


@ Selecting a form to explore. 

m@ Providing models and 
demonstrations of the adult using 
and explaining the form. 

m@ Showing examples of how the form 
is used in student-friendly oral 
and/or written language contexts. 

m@ Allowing students time for 
structured practice using the form 
in speech and/or in writing. 

@ Sharing ideas and insights about 
the form. 


Other elements of participatory learn- 
ing, including cultivating a sense of own- 
ership and buy-in, are valuable compo- 
nents of mini-lessons. 


Linguistic Microstructures 
and Macrostructures 


Readers’ comprehension is aided by learn- 
ing about linguistic microstructures and 
macrostructures. Linguistic microstruc- 
tures are the linguistic details within sen- 
tences and words. These include word 
choices, including their morphology and 
grammatical elements; sentence forma- 
tion choices; and the minutiae of details 
that arrange words and sentences into 
paragraphs or passages. In Figure 5-1, The 
Reading Rope (Scarborough, 2001), micro- 
structures would be represented as ele- 
ments of language structure and vocabu- 
lary. Linguistic macrostructures are the 
broader elements of discourse that readers 
need to be mindful of, such as differentiat- 
ing the conventions of genres, for exam- 
ple, the narrative conventions that differ 
from the conventions of exposition; iden- 
tifying author’s purpose; identifying the 
intended audiences for a text; elements of 
overall text organization, structure, style, 
and presentation; and gleaning the gist 
meanings of texts. Macrostructures would 
be identified on The Reading Rope by back- 
ground knowledge, verbal reasoning, and 
literacy knowledge. 

Some text elements are pertinent to 
both microstructural and macrostructural 
concerns, for example, how the wording 
of a sentence (its microstructure) allows it 
to stand as the topic sentence in a para- 
graph (which would be its contribution 
to the macrostructure). Sentence form is 
a component of how authors impart the 
meaning, purpose, and function of their 
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sentences (note that function is described 
in Chapter 2 of this text as, for example, 
using language pragmatically to direct, ex- 
plain, share personal thoughts, be imagi- 
native, etc.). Fang and Schleppegrell (2010) 
suggested a combined pedagogical em- 
phasis on language form and message 
function (which is based on Halliday 
[1973, 1975] and represents the school 
of linguistics known as systemic func- 
tional linguistics). Fang and Schleppe- 
grell (2010) described their approach as 
Functional Language Analysis (FLA). FLA 
emphasizes how readers need to make 
the same kinds of pragmatic judgements 
as listeners, for example, comprehending 
microstructurally whether they are read- 
ing directives, procedures, explanations, 
knowledge-telling, anecdotes, persua- 
sive or “influencer” messages, and so on. 
Syntactic-pragmatic judgments can help 
readers identify the authors’ intentions. 
FLA alerts readers to how a speaker’s or 
writer’s meaning is constructed by par- 
ticular language choices, including syn- 
tactic arrangements (Ehren, 2014). Fang 
and Schleppegrell (2010) advocated that 
the English grammar system is a resource 
for meaning making. Listeners and read- 
ers can become attuned to the meanings 
behind syntactic choices. Studying the 
microstructural and macrostructural lan- 
guage of the text is an effective strategy 
for text comprehension. Ehren (2014) 
stated that FLA (Fang & Schleppegrell, 
2010) focuses on meaning as presented in 
three general modes: 


m@ Experiential meanings: Authors 
structure texts to say something 
about the world (and how they 
have experienced it). 

m@ Interpersonal meanings: Within 
texts are embedded interactions, 
interpretations, attitudes, and 
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judgments; texts enact social 
relationships of some kind. 

m@ Textual meanings: How a text is 
organized to impart a coherent 
message. 


Some ideas for the study of micro- 
structural concerns include: 


m™ Considering that signal words 
can be useful for the study of the 
microstructures of texts, it would be 
worthwhile to examine sentences 
for signal words as a prereading 
or during reading strategy. Signal 
words might include since, before, 
therefore, most, main, important, and 
so on. Learners can discuss the 
parts of speech of these words, the 
types of clauses they are found in, 
or other grammatical and syntactic 
considerations (as described in 
Chapter 4). Learners can collect 
these words and record them in 
their notebooks, create computer 
document files for future reference, 
produce wall charts or posters 
that serve to remind them of these 
words, and use other memory- 
enhancing strategies. 

m Does a passage have a main idea 
statement and/or a topic sentence? 
What words signal the importance 
of this sentence? Collect a list of 
these signal words, such as main, 
key, important, chief, and essential, for 
future reference, using a computer 
document file, wall poster, 
notebook, index card file, and so on. 

m@ Does a passage have an identifiable 
text structure that is evident 
sentence by sentence, such as 
enumeration, comparison, problem- 
solution, and so on? What words, 
numbers, or lettered outlines signal 
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these structures? Collect a list of 

these words and other features for 

future reference. 

m@ Do text features and/or graphical 
elements aid comprehension (such 
as bullets or numbered lists to 
present details; or is visual salience 
given to the kernels of information 
stated in captions, chapter titles, 
or section headers)? Make a list 
of these features and “be on the 
lookout” for them in future reading 
(cf. Marzola, 2018). 

m@ Use grammar and syntax to 
improve reading comprehension: 
Formal microstructural lessons 
or mini-lessons about some of the 
grammatical elements and clausal 
structures (e.g., as those that are 
described in Chapter 4); SLPs can 
identify just a few features at a time 
and these can be addressed until 
students become well versed on, 
for example, finding a sentence’s 
main clause and subordinate 
clause, finding sentences that use 
the active and the passive voice, 
and so on. 

m Strategies may include unpacking 
sentences (Ehren, 2014): Within 
selected passages of school texts, 
adults and students choose a few 
sentences of interest to examine 
for their grammar and syntax, 
such as their main clauses and 
dependent clauses. 

Students keep notes on the 

unpacking strategies that readers 

would use often, for example, 
find the subject word in the sentence 
first; look for the kernel of the 
sentence by striking out unnecessary 
words that are not part of the kernel. 

m Use oral interpretation of text: 
Read text aloud to identify the 


meaningful microstructural 
sentence elements, prosodic 
contours, and other text features; 
an expressive reading can help 
readers read the passage with better 
comprehension; oral interpretation 
uses an expressive and interpretive 
voice; repetitive reading aids 
reading fluency; text is dramatized 
to help readers understand its 
meaning. 

m@ Look for repetitive refrains or 
repetitive phrasing in texts. 
Authors who use a certain word 
arrangement over and again are 
doing so in order to make a point. 
Students may relate to the refrains 
used in songs and poems and 
would be motivated to examine 
the grammar and syntax of these 
lines. 


Instruction and interventions that 
target the use of cohesive devices, such as 
conjunctions, are often included in read- 
ing comprehension and writing inter- 
ventions. More specifically, students are 
taught that compound sentences may 
be marked by coordinating conjunctions 
such as and, but, and so, and complex sen- 
tences may be marked by subordinating 
conjunctions such as before, because, and 
although (Nippold, 1998). In order for stu- 
dents to succeed in using higher-level lan- 
guage, they must be able to comprehend 
and formulate complex structures and 
infer semantic relationships within and 
across sentences. 

A macrostructural focus would en- 
compass a reader’s broader literacy know]l- 
edge. Literacy knowledge is attained 
by wide and varied reading of diverse 
sources. SLPs can acquaint students with 
different genres of texts, and with texts 
written for different audiences and pur- 
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poses, and by engaging with texts that are 
shared in various ways. Sources abound 
for bringing literacy diversity to school- 
age readers (e.g., Rasinski, 2016, whose 
website features vocabulary, morphology, 
word study, oral reading fluency, and 
other literacy learning materials). An em- 
phasis on macrostructure also applies to 
an appreciation of entire texts. Students 
can engage in sustained silent reading, 
shared oral reading, or reading adapta- 
tions of text designed for oral perfor- 
mance. Students can practice characters’ 
lines during Reader’s Theater, which is a 
dramatic reading of a script based upon 
a book (see, for example, Reader’s Theater 
Scripts and Plays for the Classroom, 2008, 
and numerous other online sources that 
have transformed well-known books into 
play script format). Other options include 
a staged reading of a play, that is, reading 
a play instead of memorizing the lines, or 
even when memorizing the lines of a play 
or of a story or poem. 

Microstructural and macrostructural 
analyses can overlap. Some of the strat- 
egies are general for exploring micro- 
structures and macrostructures and can 
be used in similar ways to comprehend 
written text and/or the oral language 
used during classroom instruction. Ehren 
(2009, 2014) proposed that readers engage 
in tactics for meaning-based analyses of 
text. Analyses are meant to explore: 


m™ Meaning at the sentence level. 

m@ Meaning based on a series of 
sentences or longer passages. 

m@ How some sentence meanings may 
be understood based on a more 
general understanding of the gist of 
the text. 

m@ Meaning that relates to an 
understanding of how texts are 
organized and to the types of text 
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features an author uses, such as 
section headers, dialogue, or tables 
of information. 


A paraphrase and expansion of Ehren’s 
(2014) proposals for exploring microstruc- 
tures and macrostructures would include 
the following: 


@ The author’s voice. 

m= Readers would reflect on what 
an author’s own life experiences 
might have been. Studying the 
biographical background of the 
author might explain why he or 
she has certain ideas, uses certain 
words or phrases, or promotes 
certain viewpoints. 

a What is the author saying about 
the world? What are the author’s 
interpretations? 

g Which sentences reveal this 
information? 

@ The author’s craft. 

= How has the author organized 
the text? What text features can 
a reader rely on, such as chapter 
titles, section headers, lists, bold 
print, and so on? 

= How does the author put words 
together to create meaningful 
sentences? 

= Does the author use clear verbal 
signals, such as identifying which 
sentences state main ideas and 
details, or do readers have to 
“read between the lines” and 
determine this information for 
themselves? 

m@ Take-away messages from the text. 
= What questions does the text 
answer? 

m Which sentences offer important 
ideas, summaries of information, 
or other useful content? 
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When readers are aware of these 
form-plus-function considerations, they 
can improve their sentence analysis skills 
in order to better comprehend the kinds of 
text-based information that is used within 
academic assignments. McKeown et al. 
(1993) and Beck and McKeown (2006) 
promoted a reading comprehension tech- 
nique called “Questioning the Author” 
where students explore what an author 
is trying to say and how an author uses 
language to convey these ideas. Teachers 
may expect this level of understanding 
of text meaning and of how language is 
used to impart meaning. In class, that task 
might be to converge on correct answers 
to comprehension questions or to take a 
test on the specific information provided 
in a text. Or the task might be to write a 
reflective response to a text (that is, pro- 
duce a divergent “thinking” response or 
a personal response). Standardized tests 
or state-mandated tests may include these 
types of convergent questions as multiple 
choice or fill-ins or as divergent analyses 
in open-ended essay responses. SLPs’ in- 
terventions can help students learn what 
to expect on assignments and on tests 
and can prepare them with strategies and 
skills to meet these expectations (Kumin 
& Mason, 2011). 

Ehren (2014) further described how 
SLPs can help students better understand 
how English grammar functions as a sys- 
tem and is a resource for meaning mak- 
ing. Ehren explained that “unpacking” 
the system can help students understand 
sentence grammar. A paraphrase and ex- 
pansion of Ehren’s (2014) “unpacking” 
would include the following: 


m@ Parts of speech. 
m Find the nouns and the words 
that describe them (which are 
adjectives, as in, a strong wind) 


(these groups of words are noun 
phrases). 

Find the relative pronouns: 
pronouns that introduce phrases 
that describe nouns (as in, the 
student who has the highest test 
score; the essay that is the longest; 
final exams, which are worth more 
points than other assignments). 
Find the verbs and the words that 
describe them (adverbs, as in, the 
wind blew fiercely). 

Find the two-word verbs (a 

verb that needs a preposition 
following it in order to convey its 
meaning, for example, turn on, 
turn off, turn to; hang on, hang up, 
hang out). 

Find the prepositions that begin 
a prepositional phrase (as in, a 
flock of birds; the mother of the 
bride; a form for you to fill out; 
give the gift to your sister). 

Find the “tricky” phrases that 
have two-word verbs that might 
look like prepositional phrases 
(as in, turn to your mother, cut 
off the stem); it’s a two-word verb 
if the preposition is needed for 
this specific meaning of the verb 
(and, by contrast, go to sleep at 
night has a prepositional phrase, 
not a two-word verb, because 
sleep stands alone in meaning 
without at). 

Find the infinitive verbs (to cut, 
to fill out) (and do not confuse 
them with two-word verbs or 
prepositional phrases). 

Find the question words (who, 
what, when, where, why, how, how 
much, how come, how would, etc.). 
Find the conjunctions (words 
that join ideas together [and, 

but, so, etc.]); when these words 
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introduce a subordinate clause, 
they are called subordinating 
conjunctions (Some people like 
snow, but I don’t), but if they 
join two sentence elements with 
equal grammatical value, they 
are coordinating conjunctions 
(Last night there was wind and 
rain. Wind and rain are equal as 
nouns). 


m@ Word meanings. 


# Find signal words and phrases 
(for time, as in next or before; 
for importance, as in most, 
least, best, necessary, major; for 
enhancements of phrases, as in 
and wouldn't you know; the funny 
part was). 

# Find morphological inflections: 
How do bound morphemes 
influence a word’s part of speech 
and word meanings? Transport 
is a verb, but transportation is a 
noun. 


m@ Word strings (clausal structure). 


= Find complete thoughts: These 
are probably independent clauses 
(The wind blew fiercely.). 

# Find incomplete thoughts that 
need more information: These 
are probably subordinate clauses 
(The wind blew fiercely, coming 
from the north.). 

= Find the sentence subject: All of 
the words before the main verb 
in the sentence (The wind blew 
fiercely). 

= Find the sentence predicate: 
the main verb and the words 
that come after this verb in 
the sentence (The wind blew 
fiercely.). The predicate tells 
what the subject does, or simply, 
the predicate is every part of 
the sentence that is not the 


subject (What the predicate of a 
sentence? n.d.). 


m The meaning of punctuation marks. 


= End of sentence marks: These 
follow statements of complete 
thoughts: periods, question 
marks (The wind blew fiercely!). 

= Mid-sentence semicolon: Used to 
connect two complete thoughts 
that are closely related in 
meaning to form one sentence 
(The wind blew fiercely; the 
worst part was how the trees 
swayed so closely to our 
windows.). 

m Mid-sentence colon: Used to 
introduce an explanation or a list 
(The wind sent them flying: the 
empty flowerpots, chair cushions, 
and lightweight decorations on 
our deck.). 

= Commas: Separate a series of 
items or ideas (flowerpots, chair 
cushions, and decorations); 
separate and set off phrases (not 
exactly a tornado, but a strong 
wind, and enough to cause 
damage); mark a subordinate 
clause (Before the storm, we were 
complacent about weather.); 
introduce quotations (My 
neighbor said, “I will never again 
take a storm warning lightly.”). 

# Quotation marks: Enclose the 
exact words someone said or 
wrote (“I will never again take a 
storm warning lightly.”). 


m@ Break down units of meaning. 


m Recognize phrase boundaries 
and clause boundaries: Break 
down longer sentences by 
separating out their clauses and 
phrases, subjects and predicates, 
prepositional phrases, signal 
words, and punctuation cues. 
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Examining the elements of 
sentences will help reveal their 
meanings. Longer sentences 

can become easier to manage 
when they are broken down and 
their construction patterns are 
discussed by students and SLPs. 

m Clauses have subjects and 
predicates, too, known as clausal 
subjects and clausal predicates. 
The clausal subjects identify 
the noun phrases in the clauses. 
(Late last summer, a strong wind 
blew, coming from the north. 
Late last summer is a subordinate 
clause, and its subject is summer. 
The noun phrase is the clause’s 
noun and the words that describe 
the noun, Late last.) The clausal 
predicate identifies the verb 
phrases in the clauses. (In late 
last summer, a strong wind blew, 
coming from the north, this clausal 
predicate is the verb and the 
words that follow it within the 
subordinate clause.) 

m@ Sensory information. 

m Find the components of sentences 
that can be felt: words about 
actions or states of being and 
who or what are “doing, saying, 
sensing, being” and receiving 
actions, feelings, states, and so on 
(Ehren, 2014, p. 7). 

m@ Sentence explorations. 

= If asentence is hard to 
understand, look for additional 
information outside the sentence. 
Don’t get stuck within a difficult 
sentence. 

m Is a sentence hard to understand 
because the author left something 
out? Fill in those gaps. 

= Mark out parts that are 
confusing. Rewrite them in your 


own words. Use synonyms for 
difficult words. 

m Find any mistakes in the 
sentences that could be hindering 
its meaning and clarity. Mark 
these out and rewrite the 
sentence correctly. 

= Reword information to make it 
easier to understand. 

= Combine “ideas in different 
ways that make sense” (Ehren, 
2014, p. 8). 


The above explanations may be famil- 
iar to SLPs who target sentence expansion 
goals for older speakers. The important 
components here are that SLPs are aware 
that (1) reading comprehension goals have 
similarities to receptive and expressive 
sentence expansion goals, but sentence ex- 
pansion is a craft, not just the inclusion of 
more words per utterance, and (2) reading 
comprehension goals need to go beyond 
identifying the meaning of words in text 
passages and focuses on the meaning of 
multiword syntax. 


Prosodic Interventions 


Reading without incorporating sentence 
prosody may be a factor in reduced read- 
ing comprehension (National Research 
Council, 1999). Learning to apply sen- 
tence prosody to improve text compre- 
hension is a skill that might be ongoing 
for struggling readers. Part of their diffi- 
culty might arise simply because cues for 
the prosodic reading of text are seldom 
found in written language systems. “This 
lack of prosodic transparency in written 
English means few cues for expressive 
reading. Struggling readers produce oral 
readings that are prosodically ill formed 
(Levy et al., 1992). Repeated readings fos- 
ter prosody development in good readers 
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but not necessarily in poor readers (Levy 
et al., 1993)” (as cited by Gross et al., 2013, 
p. 190). 

Prosodic interventions would guide 
readers to apply their knowledge of the 
natural prosody that they experience in 
daily spoken language to their oral inter- 
pretation of the texts they read (cf. Rasin- 
ski, 2016). SLPs may need to make school- 
age readers explicitly aware of spoken 
language prosody and explain to them 
how to impart prosody into written text 
during expressive oral readings. Gross 
et al. (2013) itemized the many benefits of 
prosody instruction: 


@ Prosody training during oral 
reading can be internalized “as an 
expressive inner voice” (Gross et al., 
2013, p. 190). 

m Prosodic reading helps readers 
focus on the high-content, 
meaningful words in sentences 
and passages; “skilled, silent 
readers behave as though they are 
guided by an inner voice that flags 
newsworthy content” (Gross et al., 
2013, p. 198). 

m@ Sentences become organized in 
memory, which increases text recall 
(Koriat et al., 2002). 

@ Cognitive processing of text is 
facilitated and cognitive load can be 
more manageable. 

m@ Prosodic reading is a hallmark of 
fluent, automatic reading. 


Grammar Instruction 


Chapter 4 describes how to inventory and 
assess students’ spoken language gram- 
matical and syntactic skills. Establishing 
students’ spoken language status can aid 
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SLPs in planning how to approach the 
learners’ explorations of the grammar and 
syntax of text for academic purposes. For 
example, a document on the Systematic 
Analysis of Language Transcripts (SALT 
20; 2020b) software website titled Using 
SALT to Assess the Common Core Grades 
K-12 (n.d.) compares the SALT elicitation 
protocols, the language measures that can 
be obtained using SALT, and the SALT 
score summary reports to selected Com- 
mon Core State Standards for English Lan- 
guage Arts in the Speaking and Listening 
strand (National Governors Association 
Center for Best Practices, Council of Chief 
State School Officers, 2010). The intention 
of the SALT document is to offer a reliable 
and valid comparison of the SALT assess- 
ment results to the language skills nec- 
essary to achieve the Common Core State 
Standards. This comparison document 
can help SALT users determine whether 
the examinees’ grammatical and syntac- 
tic performance as described on the score 
summary reports suggest that the learner 
has developed the language skills nec- 
essary to achieve the Common Core State 
Standards, including the skills necessary 
to participate in the formal instruction 
in grammar that is likely to be covered 
within English Language Arts curricula. 
From an academic standpoint, gram- 
mar is usually meant to encompass the 
study of the formal patterns of a language. 
The applicability of these patterns to com- 
municative needs, meaning, their use- 
fulness for reading comprehension and 
written expression, is not always made 
explicit to students, and the utility of 
grammar instruction remains controver- 
sial. Hillocks and Smith (1991) wrote that 
the explicit teaching of grammar has been 
a part of school curricula since ancient 
times, but educational research spanning 
about 90 years established that traditional 
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school grammar instruction tends to have 
little effect on students’ reading, writing, 
and academic competencies. This criti- 
cism tends to be directed at instructional 
approaches that emphasize memorizing 
grammar rules. The prevailing instruc- 
tional paradigm that receives criticism 
is known as structural grammar, which 
involves learning about grammar by 
studying its structural features in a decon- 
textualized fashion, with less emphasis on 
how grammar conveys meaning. Some 
approaches are based on grammar drills, 
diagramming sentences, or other tasks 
taught without functional comprehension 
contexts. In contrast, generative grammar 
studies the linguistic patterns that speakers 
and writers authentically and contextually 
use in order to convey meaning, and this 
functional approach has met with greater 
acceptance among educators. However, 
even when semantics and meaning are a 
focus of grammar instruction, tormented 
students and educators may not be able 
to resist the inevitable pairing of learn- 
ing “grammar” as involving the use of a 
“hammer” (e.g., Cazort, 1997, and many 
others), or they would quip that “gram- 
mar” and “glamour” don’t easily mix (e.g., 
Clark, 2011, along with others) and would 
declare the possibility of “grammar” evok- 
ing “tears” (Ormiston-Smith, 2013) and 
“road rage and panic attacks” (Gilbert, 
2012). Humorous and gimmicky gram- 
mar books abound, each striving to keep 
the user’s attention (e.g., Gordon, 1993, 
employed gothic and paranormal themes 
to illustrate grammatical structures). 

Hillocks and Smith (1991) noted that 
there are essentially three good reasons 
for teaching grammar: 


m@ Grammar can provide insight into 
the way that a language works; 
grammatical terms can provide a 
common vocabulary for describing 


the elements of language and aid in 
reading comprehension. 

m@ Grammar can help learners master 
standard forms of English (that 
are useful in reading texts that use 
formal written communication and 
for expressing information formally 
when needed). 

@ Knowledge of grammar can 
influence composition skills by 
improving usage and mechanics 
and reducing grammatical errors. 


Regarding Hillocks and Smith’s (1991) 
first two reasons, having insight into the 
way that a language works can aid read- 
ing comprehension when the overt study 
of grammatical forms helps readers break 
down complicated sentences and re- 
phrase them to be more comprehensible. 
Relatedly, mastering the standard forms 
of English can help readers comprehend 
difficult or unfamiliar structures, such as 
inverted declarative sentences (e.g., Once 
there lived a frog and a toad or Never have 
I ever). Strategies used to find the subject 
or agent in the sentence, and the verbs, 
the modifiers, and so on, can be of use. 
In all, grammar can provide a cognitive 
framework for the content that readers are 
trying to understand. (See Chapter 6 for a 
discussion of how improving usage and 
mechanics can help writers self-edit based 
on grammatical rules.) 

Similarly, Shaughnessy (1977), in the 
context of teaching basic writing, stated 
that grammar instruction can be reduced 
to four necessities: 


m@ How to identify and form basic 
sentence patterns (simple, 
compound, complex); how to break 
apart longer sentences and expand 
shorter sentences. 

m Inflection (the conjugation of verbs 
and the marking of nouns with 
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plural -s and possessive -’s; adding 
-self to pronouns; adding -er and 
-est to adjectives). 

m Tense (the 12 tenses: past, present, 
and future, with four grammatical 
aspects: progressive, perfect, perfect 
progressive, and simple. The 
progressive aspect marks actions 
that are ongoing, as in walking; the 
perfect marks completed actions, 
as in walked; the perfect progressive 
marks the completed part of a 
continuous action, as in had been 
walking; the simple aspect is neither 
continuous nor completed, as 
in walk). 

m Agreement, such as subject- 
verb agreement or noun-pronoun 
agreement (grammatical number). 


Knowledge of these basic sentence 
elements can allow readers to compre- 
hend the temporal or sequential con- 
cepts written about in texts and to locate 
the meaningful use of common bound 
morphemes. 


Cloze Procedures Designed to 
Generate Grammatical Elements 


Cloze sentences procedures allow readers 
to demonstrate linguistic reasoning by 
filling in a blank inserted into a sentence. 
Cloze sentence worksheets omit a cer- 
tain word or words purposefully to help 
learners think about the meaning, gram- 
mar, and syntax of the sentences. Cloze 
sentences can be used to demonstrate 
text passage comprehension or to review 
concepts that have been learned by other 
kinds of experiences. While some contexts 
might require learners to supply an exact 
word recalled from a text or other learning 
experience, sometimes the fill-in response 
needs to be one of the many possible words 
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that completes the sentence grammati- 
cally and syntactically. When the learner 
has to mentally sort through possible 
words and choose a grammatically and 
syntactically appropriate construction, 
the learner demonstrates unconscious 
or conscious awareness of the linguistic 
properties that are needed to complete the 
sentence (Fuchs et al., 1988). The possible 
responses may be self-generated, that is, 
spontaneously drawn from the learner’s 
own memory, or the SLP can supply a list 
of choices. Lists may contain only the pos- 
sible choices for finishing the worksheet 
correctly or may contain some additional 
choices as “foils,” or items that would not 
be used. There can be the same number 
of choices as there are questions, or there 
can be more choices than there are ques- 
tions, thus increasing the difficulty of the 
choice making task. The choices can offer 
a range of correct grammatical choices, 
with one response being the best among 
the choices, or can offer as “foils” some 
incorrect grammatical choices. Cloze tar- 
gets can be grammatical forms that show 
comprehension of sentence grammar and 
syntax, for example, maintaining a past 
tense sentence construction (Luci watched 
a movie and a video game; the fill- 
in would preserve the past tense, as in 
played) or using a plausible conjunction 
(Luci didn’t watch a movie she had time 
after she finished her homework, although or 
when would be a reasonable conjunction). 


Language Objectives for 


Grammar and Syntax Based 
on Academic Standards 


Porter and Steffin (2006) offered examples 
of how to transform instructional stan- 
dards into the performance-based termi- 
nology of IEP objectives. In light of the 
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Table 5-1. Objectives for Grammar and Syntax 


Academic Standards | IEP Objectives 


Single standard: By (date), (Name) will identify noun-verb agreement 

Identify and during structured spoken language tasks (e.g., stimuli 

use noun-verb derived from pictures, questions, classroom texts, 

agreement etc.) with % accuracy (in___ out of __ trials) as 
measured by oral sentences produced. 


By (date), (Name) will use noun-verb agreement during 
structured spoken language tasks (e.g., discussion of 
classroom subject matter) with % accuracy 

(in__ out of ___ trials) as measured by oral sentences 
produced. 


Single standard: 
Combine clauses 
using coordinating 
conjunctions 


By (date), (Name) will combine clauses using 
coordinating conjunctions during structured academic 
tasks (e.g., stimuli derived from pictures, questions, 
classroom assignments, etc.) with % accuracy 
(in__ out of ___ trials) as measured by written sentences 
produced. 


Multiple standards: 
Correct word order; 
clear and coherent 
sentences; use of 
adjectives; formulate 
sentence subjects 
and predicates 


Objectives to approach multiple standards: Noun phrase 
expansion in sentence subjects and predicates 


By (date), (Name) will expand subject nouns into subject 
noun phrases using adjectives placed in correct word 
order during structured academic tasks (e.g., stimuli 
derived from pictures, questions, stories, etc.) with % 
accuracy (in___ out of __ trials) as measured by written 
sentences produced. 


By (date), (Name) will expand predicate nouns into 
predicate noun phrases using adjectives placed in correct 
word order during structured academic tasks (e.g., stimuli 
derived from pictures, questions, stories, etc.) with % 
accuracy (in___ out of ___ trials) as measured by written 
sentences produced. 


Source: Expansion of Porter, J., & Steffin, B. (2006). Speech-language pathology goals and 
objectives written to the California Standards. 


Porter and Steffin models, Table 5-1 offers 
some wording for grammar and syntax 
objectives that complement academic 


tasks. The standards given in Table 5-1 
are hypothesized grammar and syn- 
tax standards that would be similar to 


standards and combine listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing as the means for 
students to integrate the language systems 
during their functional performances of 


those likely to be found in Reading/Lan- 
guage Arts strands (rather than quoting 
the actual Common Core State Standards 
[National Governors Association Center 
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for Best Practices, Council of Chief State 
School Officers, 2010], in that national 
standards may change and/or the state 
standards may adapt the Common Core 
to conform to the requirements of cer- 
tain states’ departments of education). 
Objectives include aspects of the inter- 
vention approaches designed, the materi- 
als used, and the students’ performance 
of tasks. 

In summary, language form is founda- 
tional for oral and written language com- 
prehension and expression. SLPs work 
with some school-age children and adoles- 
cents who are still acquiring language form 
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and with others who are learning about 
more advanced language forms as they 
become comprehending readers and com- 
petent writers. The goals, objectives, and 
interventions used for language form are 
cumulative (Ehren et al., 2009). Academic 
success is inextricably connected to literacy 
(Ehren & Whitmire, 2009; Lee & Spratley, 
2009), and literacy requires explicit knowl- 
edge of language form. It is important that 
an SLP who is familiar with the elements of 
language form is part of the school’s liter- 
acy intervention team (ASHA, 2001; Cun- 
ningham & Zibulsky, 2009; Ehren & Ehren, 
2007; Ehren et al., 2012). 


CHAPTER 6 


Improving Grammar and 
Syntax in Written Language 


This chapter describes how learners can improve their written gram- 
mar and syntax skills. School success is dependent upon how well 
students use written language to express their knowledge of and rea- 
soning about academic information. This chapter discusses how the 
academic tasks that are typical of language arts and literacy curric- 
ula make demands on students’ knowledge of grammar and syntax, 
and how accomplishing these tasks requires aspects of metalinguistic 
awareness. In-school writing entails using sentences competently to 
complete a variety of assignments, answer questions, communicate 
with others, perform on mandated achievement testing, and craft a 
variety of types of expository and narrative texts. Older school-age 
children and adolescents can develop the metalinguistic awareness to 
explore the grammar and syntax of sentences written by others and 
by themselves. This chapter offers strategies for improving learners’ 
written form and expression, with a focus on improving sentence 
construction and sentence analysis skills. It also discusses supports 
for learners who are learning about parts of speech, sentence con- 
struction, and other rules of language. 


Anticipation Guide 


After reading this chapter, readers will be able to answer the 
following questions: 


mg What are the in-school and out-of-school writing 
demands for older school-age learners and adolescents? 
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mg What are the components of skilled writing that SLPs 


and teachers would emphasize that school-age students 
and adolescents acquire? 

How are oral language, reading, and working memory 
important components of developing written language 
skills? How do deficits in these areas affect written 
language competence and performance? 

What are the characteristics of the diagnosis of 
dysgraphia? 

How are written language difficulties characterized by 
structural and functional writing deficits? 

What are some formal and informal methods of 
assessment of written language skills? 

What are some strategies for SLPs to use to analyze 
written language samples? 

What are some examples of instrumentation for 
assessing written syntax, for documenting differences in 
written language performance across contexts, and for 


noting performance changes across time? 
What are some models of interventions for students’ 


written language needs? 

What are some methods of intervention to improve 
written language skills, particularly concerning the use 
of grammatical morphology, clausal expansion, and 
sentence construction and sentence analysis skills? 
What are some elements of instruction and 
interventions that focus on language structure (i.e., parts 
of speech, morphology, sentence construction, and other 
rules of language) that can be beneficial to school-age 
and adolescent learners? 

How can SLPs address two main considerations for 
student writers: (1) employing grammar and syntax 
accurately and effectively at the sentence level and 

(2) developing written expression and composing 
meaningful written compositions? 


ritten language has become an in- 

tegral aspect of daily living in the 
21st century. This is true even in the lives 
of school-age children and is especially 
important for adolescents. Text messages, 
email, social media, shared calendars and 
documents, interactive menus and forms, 


and an ever-growing number of other 
computerized technologies require users 
to communicate in writing. Speech-to-text 
applications can lessen some written lan- 
guage demands to some extent, but there 
is less control, flexibility, and efficacy 
for users who are unable or less able to 
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compose a written text. The societal real- 
ity that schooling might often or intermit- 
tently take place using online learning 
further increases the demands on students 
for written communication. Remote learn- 
ing opportunities and hybrid learning 
models that combine remote learning plus 
in-person schooling, instituted either by 
societal necessity or by personal choice, 
as is the case with homeschooling, make 
the use of written communication tools all 
the more essential. 

Linguistic meaning is conveyed by a 
message’s grammatical and syntactic form 
as well as by its semantic content. School- 
age learners and adolescents need a so- 
phisticated level of linguistic form that will 
allow them to comprehend and produce 
a variety of oral and written sentences 
(Westby, 2020). Twenty-first century writ- 
ers of all ages are responsible for pro- 
ducing messages of varying lengths and 
structures. Even if the necessary written 
message is only a few words in length, the 
syntactic structure of the message imparts 
a portion of its meaning. Syntactic skills 
for school-age and adolescent writers in- 
clude crafting brief but clear messages, as 
well as producing the elaborated syntax 
that is required for them to demonstrate 
school learning and to perform well on 
mandated achievement testing. The two 
distinct areas of linguistic skill develop- 
ment for student writers are: 


(1) Employing vocabulary, morphology, 
grammar, and syntax accurately and 
effectively at the sentence level (ie., 
microstructural skills). 

(2) Developing written expression and 
composing meaningful written com- 
positions (i.e., macrostructural skills). 


Written language production is, in 
many ways, a more complex cognitive- 
linguistic task than are aural language 
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comprehension, oral language production, 
and reading comprehension (cf. Brinton 
et al., 2010; Graham & Perin, 2007b; Ehren, 
2009; Nelson et al., 2004; Nelson, 2013; 
Nippold, 1998, 2007; Spencer & Petersen, 
2018). Written language development and 
growth are predicated upon the cognitive- 
linguistic skills that contribute to receptive 
and expressive oral language competence 
and reading decoding and comprehension 
(Dockrell & Connelly, 2009). Of the four 
language processes—listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing—producing written 
language is arguably the most advanced 
skill. Written expression entails demands 
for a coordination of abilities that exceed 
the abilities needed to listen or read with 
comprehension and to produce spoken 
language (Graham & Hebert, 2010). As 
with spoken language, written language 
requires cognitive-linguistic and motor 
skills. Spoken language cognitive-linguistic, 
auditory-perceptual, and speech motor 
skills develop earlier and are less varied 
and complex than the advanced set of 
cognitive-linguistic, visual-perceptual, and 
motor skills needed for the manual mani- 
pulation of written symbols to create lin- 
guistic meaning. 

In some learners, early language def- 
icits persist and underlie written language 
difficulties during the school-age and ado- 
lescent periods of development (Bishop & 
Snowling, 2004). Dockrell and Connelly 
(2009), in their review of numerous stud- 
ies, identified multiple properties of the 
oral to written language continuum of dif- 
ficulties. They reviewed studies that de- 
scribed both longitudinal and concurrent 
manifestations of deficits. Learners who 
exhibit a lack of oral language fluency 
and/or have deficiencies in oral narra- 
tion, vocabulary, and/or forming clausal 
constructions may have weaker written 
composition skills (see also Fey et al., 
2004; Spencer & Petersen, 2018). Learners 
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who have spoken language deficits have 
a slower rate of written language devel- 
opment, may produce more errors when 
they write, and may compose shorter texts 
than typically developing peers. Speed, au- 
tomaticity, and fluency in reading, hand- 
writing, and spelling appear to contribute 
positively to written composition skills. 
Phonological errors may affect spelling. 

Regarding text macrostructure and the 
communicative competence of writers with 
oral language concerns, the integrity of 
their oral language and verbal reasoning 
contribute to their compositional skills, 
which can be negatively affected if oral 
language and verbal reasoning are im- 
paired. Oral and written language both 
require elaboration of content and form 
(cf. Fey et al., 2004; Westby, 2020), but writ- 
ten language requires that writers use the 
grammar and syntax of written language 
along with explicit textual cohesion strate- 
gies. Writing entails knowledge transfor- 
mation, in that a writer’s knowledge has 
to be reworked and expressed as written 
text that will be accessible to readers. In 
older learners with mild to moderate oral 
language concerns, expository writing 
may be more markedly affected than writ- 
ten narration, given the information pro- 
cessing demands that are simultaneously 
required to compose expository text (see 
Hochman, 2009). 

Accordingly, then, deficits in oral lan- 
guage performance may predict that writ- 
ten language performance would be prob- 
lematic as well, but an absence of oral 
language difficulty does not guarantee that 
written language will also be unaffected. 
Written language would be regarded as a 
separate skill set and would be assessed with 
measures or observational tools that are sensi- 
tive to and specific to written language per- 
formance. In the same way that spoken 
language competence is not regarded as 


standing in for skills in phonics, decoding, 
spelling, reading fluency, or reading com- 
prehension, spoken language performance 
would not be regarded as depicting writ- 
ten language capabilities. 

Regarding Dockrell and Connelly’s 
(2009) summary of semantic consider- 
ations, learners with language difficulties 
generally would have reduced lexical ex- 
perience, and their texts may not exhibit 
the word diversity and the use of the quan- 
tity and variety of adjectives, adverbs, and 
adverbial phrases that typical peers would 
use. Morphological, grammatic, and syn- 
tactic deficits would potentially mirror a 
student’s oral language profile and yield 
the construction of immature and simple 
sentences rather than complex sentences, 
along with grammatical errors and the 
omission of prepositions, articles, and 
verbs. Verb errors are noteworthy and are 
evidence of an inherent deficit in language 
form. Inflectional morphemes that mark 
tense and agreement may be absent or 
incorrect. Text coherence, expressivity, and 
meaning may be affected by the writer’s 
morphological (Northey et al., 2016), gram- 
matical, and syntactic limitations. As a 
general trend, students’ written language 
performance for form, content, and use is 
worse than their auditory-oral receptive 
and expressive language and their reading 
decoding and comprehension abilities. 

Producing written language is a de- 
manding task for working memory, the 
temporary span of memory that is used 
for information processing and concentra- 
tion that is a central component of execu- 
tive functioning (Gordon-Pershey, 2018a). 
Composing a written message, either us- 
ing paper and pencil or an electronic de- 
vice, requires holding the message in 
working memory long enough to manu- 
ally produce the message. Writers must 
craft the entirety of their messages sen- 
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tence by sentence, so working memory 
for sentence processing is employed and 
is continually refreshed as sentences are 
added to the text composition. Added to 
these working memory demands, the mo- 
tor skills needed for handwriting or key- 
boarding would require that attention and 
cognitive effort be allocated to regulating 
simultaneous linguistic and motor out- 
puts. Writers must activate stored linguis- 
tic and motor memories concurrently. The 
strength of the storage of both forms of 
memory is at issue, as is the strength of 
retrieval of both forms of memory (cf. Nip- 
pold, 2007), causing multiple memory 
storage and retrieval operations to be con- 
current. As such, written language per- 
formance is inherently a demonstration 
of working memory operations (cf. Drij- 
booms et al., 2017). 

Learning to formulate written com- 
munication is an outgrowth of spoken 
language development and entails the meta- 
cognitive and metalinguistic examina- 
tions of written messages that readers per- 
form, consciously and/or unconsciously 
(Smith, 1977). The grammar and syntax 
capabilities that have supported receptive 
and expressive oral language and reading 
comprehension that have been presented 
throughout the other chapters of this book 
are applicable to how learners develop the 
grammar and syntax of written language. 
Learners embark upon the act of writing 
endowed with a substantial repertoire of 
oral language grammatical and syntactic 
forms and need to develop the skills to 
transition from oral expression to written 
expression (e.g., see Calkins, 1994, on us- 
ing spoken language as a scaffold for facil- 
itating writing). To use written grammar 
is to use printed symbols to systemati- 
cally represent the sounds, structures, and 
meaning systems of a language (Chin, 
n.d.). Written communication overlays the 
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demands for producing printed symbols 
onto the foundational language skills of 
listening, speaking, and reading. Learners 
who can examine the grammar and syntax 
of sentences that they have heard, spoken, 
or read are better prepared to become able 
to compose written sentences (cf. Gillis & 
Eberhardt, 2018). 

Sharing ideas in writing is both simi- 
lar to and different from sharing ideas in 
spoken language, in terms of the use of 
language form and function. Written lan- 
guage involves selecting appropriate words 
and grammatical forms, along with using 
the necessary sentence structural elements, 
such as clauses and verb tenses, and ex- 
pressing the writer’s intents within the con- 
text of the discourse in progress (Christie 
& Derewianka, 2008; Scott, 1995b; Smith, 
1977). The intersection of form, content, 
and use depicted in Chapter 1, Figure 1-1, 
and in Chapter 3, Figure 3-1, is paramount 
for writers. Attaining literacy is dependent 
upon pragmatic language competence 
because the motivation to access print or 
to produce print requires pragmatic pur- 
pose or intent. People read and write in 
order to be part of an interchange. Reading 
comprehension relies upon a pragmatic 
understanding of an author’s purpose; to 
read with understanding is to participate 
in an interaction with the writer of the text 
(cf. Graham & Hebert, 2010; Rosenblatt, 
1978; Ward-Lonergan, 2010). Written lan- 
guage allows writers to put their thoughts 
on paper (or in digital form) and commu- 
nicate their purposes and intents to others 
(or sometimes only to oneself). 

Written language interventions are 
likely to be provided to address higher- 
order language impairments in learners 
who are quite capable in many other as- 
pects of life. For some learners, written 
language may be a single area of deficit 
amid many learning and performance 
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strengths. In some cases, written language 
abilities can be discrepant from other 
learning and performance abilities, which 
might signal the presence of relative weak- 
nesses in cognition, language, and/or 
learning that are particular to written lan- 
guage skills. Some learners are semanti- 
cally, syntactically, and pragmatically strong 
in spoken language, only to find them- 
selves unable to express their ideas and 
intentions in writing, and their wording 
and sentence structure become convoluted 
and ineffective. The disconnect between 
their oral communication skills and their 
written communication skills can be baf- 
fling and frustrating. The question be- 
comes why an otherwise “bright” student 
is unable to convey ideas in writing, and 
interventions would be directed at enhanc- 
ing the use of written language form and 
structure as the conduit for the student’s 
spoken meanings. These conditions may 
precipitate the diagnosis of a variety of 
conditions (see Bishop & Snowling, 2004; 
Dockrell & Connelly, 2009; Silliman & 
Berninger, 2011; Spanoudis, 2018; Sun & 
Wallach, 2014), such as specific learning 
disability, or reading disability, written 
language difficulties, dyslexia (i.e., diffi- 
culties learning to read that are not related 
to lesser cognitive skills), or dysgraphia 
(i.e., difficulties with written language 
that are either linguistically based, motor 
based, or based in both language and 
motor deficits). 

Language competence for younger 
children involves their mastery of the 
expected developmental vocabulary, gram- 
matical and syntactic forms, and prag- 
matic purposes that are necessary for com- 
munication and learning. In some ways, 
earlier language development is a process 
of conformity to language standards and 
expectations. Nippold (2007, p. 12) com- 
mented that language competence for stu- 


dents ages 8 or 10 and older, in contrast, 
is more of a process of “linguistic indi- 
vidualism.” Older children and teens be- 
come increasingly individualistic in their 
language development. They learn the 
words and the grammatical and syntactic 
forms that suit their own purposes and 
that advance their own interests in and 
out of school. Their development is more 
sophisticated. Their ability to engage in 
abstract thought increases, their sense of 
humor evolves, their metalinguistic skills 
make them more aware of the nuances of 
language, and they engage in a greater 
degree of social perspective-taking (Nip- 
pold, 2007). They code-switch across so- 
cial groups (cf. Knestrict & Schoensteadt, 
2005) and develop a variety of conversa- 
tional skills and written language formats 
based on their participation in friendship 
circles, curricular and extracurricular ac- 
tivities, part-time jobs, and community 
experiences. Interventions to improve 
written language would help older school 
learners actualize their individualistic 
potentials. 


School Writing Expectations 


Various studies have explored school writ- 
ing expectations, including Applebee et al. 
(2013), Applebee and Langer (2006, 2009, 
2011a, 2011b), and Christie and Derewi- 
anka (2008). Expectations have varied 
somewhat over time, but commonalities 
remain; specifically, that educators’ atten- 
tion to the conventions of grammar and 
to multiword syntax remains constant 
(cf. Beers & Nagy, 2009; Graham & Perin, 
2007a; Mosenthal, 1983). These studies 
emphasized that curriculum and instruc- 
tion that are meaningful to students pro- 
vide the foundation for learning func- 
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tional and relevant written communication 
skills. It has become increasingly valued 
in educational settings that skills for the 
use of language form would be taught in 
the service of conveying students’ origi- 
nal and personal thoughts and to facilitate 
the creative expression of students’ ideas 
and knowledge (cf. Atwell, 1987; Calkins, 
1994; Graham at al., 2019; Harris et al., 
2008). 

Educators expect school learners to 
express their understanding of academic 
concepts by producing multisentence oral 
responses (Hadley, 1998; Silliman & Scott, 
2009) and by completing written work us- 
ing different sentence types. These prac- 
tices would constitute academic language 
instruction and would be evidenced as 
“writing across the curriculum” (Fulwiler 
& Young, 1982; WAC Clearinghouse, n.d.), 
signifying that written language expec- 
tations are interwoven into all academic 
subjects. Students would “write to learn” 
(Applebee, 1984; Emig, 1977; WAC Clear- 
inghouse, n.d.), which means that the act 
of composing written text becomes an ex- 
pression of students’ individual thinking 
and reasoning about academic material. 
Teachers’ writing assignments would pro- 
voke intellectual discovery and meaning- 
ful insights into the concepts under study. 
Students’ vocabularies would be expected 
to include morphologically complex words 
that are subject specific (Apel & Werfel, 
2014). Teachers would assess how well 
students arrange words in phrases and 
sentences that convey meaning, how pro- 
ficiently students use oral and written 
grammar, and how competently students 
use morphologically complex vocabulary 
(Naremore et al., 1995). Students who have 
competent narrative language tend to meet 
teacher expectations and are more likely 
to have academic success (Christie & De- 
rewianka, 2008; Greenhalgh & Strong, 
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2001; Peterson & Stoddard, 2018; Silliman 
& Scott, 2009; Snow, 1991). However, stu- 
dents with a history of language delays or 
later attainment of language developmen- 
tal milestones may have a residual delay 
in the development of narrative compe- 
tence that persists into their school years 
(Domsch et al., 2012) and could hinder the 
transition from oral to written language 
competence. 

The Common Core State Standards (Na- 
tional Governors Association Center for 
Best Practices, Council of Chief State 
School Officers, 2010) for the Writing 
strand provide kindergarten to Grade 12 
expectations for school writing. The Com- 
mon Core standards address the content 
of students’ writing (for example, devel- 
oping a topic by using facts, definitions, 
and details; conveying ideas and infor- 
mation clearly) and the genres or formats 
of students’ writing (as in, for instance, 
writing explanations). The Common Core 
sets the expectations that students would 
consult references and other sources to 
bring accuracy to their writings. Empha- 
sis is on skills for making meaning, such 
as writing topic sentences and concluding 
sentences, and carefully choosing words, 
using quotations, and using figurative lan- 
guage. The Common Core includes ex- 
pectations for creating ancillaries to writ- 
ten sentences and paragraphs, such as 
drawings, tables, and charts. Use of the 
conventions of grammar and of varied and 
increasingly sophisticated sentence syn- 
tax as the grade levels advance is explic- 
itly stated in the Common Core standards. 
Many resources for educators and SLPs 
are available that explicitly link language 
and literacy learning tasks and reading 
and writing activities to the Common Core 
standards in English/language arts and in 
the academic content areas (e.g., Applebee 
et al., 2013; Duffy, 2014; Eberhardt, 2013; 
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Ehren et al., 2010; Gillis & Eberhardt, 2018; 
Jennings & Haynes, 2018; Power-deFur, 
n.d.; Power-deFur & Flynn, 2012; Rude- 
busch, 2012; Schleppegrell, 2013; Schrae- 
der, 2012). The intention would be that learn- 
ing explicitly about the structural features of 
language would enhance students’ use of lan- 
guage in all academic subjects. Better under- 
standing and use of language would help 
students learn academic content and concepts 
effectively (Silliman & Scott, 2009). 
Another way to become familiar with 
school writing expectations is to explore 
the website for the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP; Institute 
of Education Sciences, National Center 
for Education Statistics, n.d.). The NAEP, 
known as “the Nation’s Report Card,” is 
a large-scale national assessment of stu- 
dent achievement that, since 1969, has 
provided data on the performance of dis- 
tricts, cities, states, and other educational 
jurisdictions. The assessment sample size 
varies annually, but the 2021 NAEP report 
will be based on surveys of about 3,500 
schools per month (NAEP, n.d.). Essay 
writing questions tend to require exposi- 
tory descriptions, persuasion or debate, or 
narrative creative writing. Examples of the 
NAEP writing questions for Grades 4, 8, 
and 12 include the following (NAEP, n.d.): 


m@ Grade 4 
m Describe a favorite object. 
= Describe lunchtime. 
m Persuade a school librarian to 
acquire certain library items. 
w Write a story about a castle. 
m@ Grade 8 
= Debate lengthening the school 
year. 
= Design an educational TV show. 
m Persuade the principal to require 
or not require students to 
perform community service. 


m@ Grade 12 
m Discuss important inventions or 
technologies. 
= Debate the importance of voting. 
m Describe the heroes of today. 


It is apparent that the essay content 
becomes increasingly abstract, that is, less 
self-referential and more related to soci- 
etal concerns, as the grade levels advance. 
Information learned at school, and/or 
from independent reading or viewing of 
media, and/or in life circumstances would 
influence how students compose the con- 
tent of their Grade 8 and 12 writings. The 
NAEP demands for performance are far 
more advanced than mere demonstrations 
of splinter skills for the use of grammar 
and syntax. However, the rudiments of 
grammar and syntax are necessary to 
build students’ composition skills and are 
the components of skilled writing (cf. Gil- 
lis & Eberhardt, 2018). 


The Components of 
Skilled Writing 


Sedita (2019, 2020; see also International 
Dyslexia Association, 2020a) developed a 
visual model of the components of skilled 
writing and called this model The Writing 
Rope (shown in Figure 6-1), in recognition 
of Scarborough’s (2001) The Reading Rope 
(see Figure 5-1). Sedita (2019) stated that 
the model provides educators and inter- 
ventionists with a framework for how to 
“(1) identify the components of skilled 
writing, (2) explain how levels of language 
contribute to skilled writing, (3) identify a 
set of writing assessments, or (4) suggest 
a comprehensive curriculum for teaching 
writing” (p. 1). The metaphorical strands 
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The Writing Rope.. 
The Strands That Are Woven Into Skilled Writing 
(Sedita, 2019) 


Critical Thinking 
e Generating ideas, gathering information 
e Writing process: organizing, drafting, writing, 
revising 


Syntax 
e Grammar and syntactic awareness 
e Sentence elaboration 
e Punctuation 


Text Structure 
e Narrative, informational, opinion structures 
Paragraph structure 
Patterns of organization (description, 
sequence, cause/effect, compare/contrast, 
problem/solution) 
Linking and transition words 


Writing Craft 
e Word choice 
e Awareness of task, audience, purpose 
e Literary devices 


Transcription 
e Spelling 
e Handwriting, keyboarding 


© Joan Sedita www.keystoliteracy.com 


Figure 6-1. The Writing Rope. From Sedita, J. (2019). The strands that are woven into 
skilled writing and Sedita, J. (2020). We need a “Writing Rope!” © 2019 Joan Sedita 


www.keystoliteracy.com 


of The Writing Rope are tightly interwoven, 
to illustrate that the various subskills of 
writing intertwine to yield written lan- 
guage competence. Instruction and inter- 
ventions may focus on specific skills, but 
the overall goal would be the competent 
functional use of the interrelated skills. 
Sedita’s (2019) model identifies the 
multiple components that are necessary 
for skilled writing. The Critical Thinking 
Strand involves the cognitive capabilities 
needed for crafting text. Executive func- 
tions (i.e., abilities in cognitive flexibility 
that allow for self-organization and plan- 
ning, as well as self-reflection about learn- 
ing; working memory; inhibitory control, 


etc.; see Gordon-Pershey, 2018a) and back- 
ground knowledge about a topic would 
allow writers to plan, prepare, and work 
through the creation of texts. Sedita (2019) 
included in this strand the writer’s con- 
scious awareness of the steps of the writ- 
ing process (i.e., prewriting, drafting, re- 
vising, editing, and proofreading [Murray, 
2004]). Among the writer’s prewriting 
plans are establishing the functional prag- 
matic purposes of their writing (e.g., be 
that informing, persuading, entertaining, 
etc.) and envisioning the intended audi- 
ences of who would read their writings. 
Students engage in prewriting brainstorm- 
ing, gathering information from written 
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and media sources, and creating notes and 
graphic organizers. The Critical Thinking 
Strand emphasizes how student writers 
would be metacognitive and purposeful 
and would benefit from explicit how-to 
instruction about all of the necessary skills. 
Sentence-level skills would allow writers 
to prepare clear notes and plans, compose 
the sentences within their drafts and revi- 
sions, and edit and proofread their texts 
accurately. Critical thinking and self- 
reflection allow learners to keep their 
pragmatic purposes in mind as they write 
sentence by sentence (Fang & Schleppe- 
grell, 2010; Wallach et al., 2010). 

The Syntax Strand emphasizes how 
individual sentences communicate mean- 
ing and are taken together to form the en- 
tire message of the text. This strand re- 
quires application of the grammar and 
syntax learned during listening, speaking, 
and reading. Innate generative grammar 
would contribute to written sentence for- 
mation, but then metacognitive and meta- 
linguistic instruction in sentence structure 
(i.e., using words, phrases, and clauses 
grammatically and meaningfully) would 
help learners consciously communicate 
information and ideas in writing. Students 
would benefit from sentence formation 
skills, such as sentence elaboration and 
sentence combining (Scott & Nelson, 2009; 
Weaver, 1998). Reciprocal instruction that 
examines the syntax of the texts that stu- 
dents read, coupled with generating the 
syntax needed for the texts that students 
write, would be a practical approach to 
enhancing sentence-level skills (Cacca- 
mise, 2011; Gillis & Eberhardt, 2018; Gra- 
ham & Hebert, 2010; Eberhardt, 2013; Nel- 
son, 2013). 

Sentence formation skills contribute 
to writing well-structured texts. The Text 
Structure Strand teaches students about 
transition words used within sentences to 


connect ideas and to link sentences to form 
paragraphs. This strand recognizes that 
explicit instruction is needed to develop 
students’ paragraph writing skills, such 
as the use of main idea sentences and 
concluding sentences, and to help writers 
fashion text structure patterns, such as 
cause and effect. This strand would em- 
phasize multisentence paragraphs as the 
compilation of accurately and effectively 
written individual sentences. 

The Writing Craft Strand explores 
skills related to grammar and syntax in 
the sense that writers choose words pur- 
posefully. School writing may include the 
application of subject-specific vocabulary 
within the types of sentences that convey 
identifiable academic concepts. Seman- 
tics, syntax, and pragmatics intersect, be- 
cause word choice is dependent upon how 
to best communicate ideas to the intended 
audiences, along with the pragmatic pur- 
poses for writing a specific text and the 
choices needed for achieving the tone and 
style of writing. Students would learn to 
write sentences that use dialogue, cap- 
tions, and other text elements, and to cre- 
ate the language of literary techniques, 
such as imagery, personification, figura- 
tive language, alliteration, and so on. The 
development of linguistic features is a 
component of writing communicatively, 
and overt instruction and demonstration 
are beneficial experiences for learners (e.g., 
see Apel & Hall-Mills, 2015). 

The Transcription Strand promotes the 
explicit instruction in phonics, spelling, 
handwriting, and keyboarding that con- 
tributes to writing skills. Language and 
motor skills are integrated so that stu- 
dents develop automatic and fluent coor- 
dination of expressive language together 
with manual skills. Dysgraphia is a spe- 
cific learning disability that affects the 
motor abilities needed to learn to write 
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and keyboard. Dysgraphia is the diagno- 
sis that may be used to describe some of 
the difficulties that some learners have 
with the cognitive-linguistic components 
of learning to use written language to ex- 
press thoughts, ideas, and concepts (In- 
ternational Dyslexia Association, 2020b). 
Visual-motor and/or fine motor difficul- 
ties may impair the learner’s ability to vi- 
sually process, memorize, and reproduce 
orthography, that is, the letters and other 
communicative symbols, by hand. Impair- 
ments of handwriting and keyboarding 
can interfere with learning to spell and 
to write words that learners can under- 
stand, speak, and, possibly, read. For some 
learners, dysgraphia is their only impair- 
ment, but for others, dysgraphia coexists 
with language and/or reading impair- 
ments, and/or deficits of attention and/ 
or memory. 

According to the International Dys- 
lexia Association (2020b), orthographic 
coding in working memory is potentially 
an area of impairment in dysgraphia. Or- 
thographic coding involves storing print 
in working memory in order to analyze the 
letters during reading and/or writing. The 
letters and words would be learned and 
stored in long-term memory and linked 
to the words’ meanings and pronunciation 
for later retrieval. In dysgraphia, the stor- 
age and/or retrieval of letters and words, 
as well as how to physically produce them 
by writing or keyboarding, is impaired. 
Berninger and Wolf (2009a, 2009b) sug- 
gested that specific interventions for dys- 
graphia would include phonological 
awareness and phonics instruction, vo- 
cabulary and word study, morphologi- 
cal awareness, orthographic awareness, 
handwriting skills, and repeated practice 
to achieve automatic and fluent reading 
and handwriting. Word-level automatic- 
ity would allow learners to proceed to 
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building automaticity in writing construc- 
tions with multiword syntax. During scaf- 
folded instruction and interventions, stu- 
dents might engage in shared writing with 
SLPs, where they co-create words and sen- 
tences, using sharing strategies such as 
demonstrations and modeling, fill-in-the 
blank sentences, paragraph writing tem- 
plates, and so on, so that students write 
within a supportive framework (see Van 
Cleave, 2020). A critical feature of SLPs’ 
interventions is to provide models for 
students of how to incorporate more ad- 
vanced vocabulary and complex sentence 
structure into their writing. Learning school 
vocabulary and developing more elabo- 
rated and sophisticated written syntax 
are interrelated skills (National Reading 
Panel, 2000). 

As Scarborough (2001) observed is 
the case in skilled reading, Sedita (2019) 
observed that, as students develop writ- 
ing competency, they become increasingly 
conscious, metacognitive, purposeful, and 
strategic in their application of the com- 
ponents of The Writing Rope. Learners also 
become more unconsciously automatic, 
fluent, and natural in their use of these 
capabilities. Writing, as with reading, be- 
comes a cognitive-linguistic process that 
is an automatic skill in some informal cir- 
cumstances, for example, when writing 
notes or a list for oneself, but is a skill that 
requires conscious self-monitoring much 
of the time when writers generate any kind 
of text that is going to be shared with oth- 
ers. The components of writing have to 
be used in a manner that is conventional 
enough to impart meaning. Certain “infor- 
mal” codes, such as the slang words and 
abbreviated spellings used in text mes- 
saging, are actually learned by users con- 
sciously, as aspects of the conventions of 
the linguistic communities that write their 
texts by using this code. It’s paradoxical 
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that the learned spellings and abbrevia- 
tions of text messaging are passed off in 
popular culture as being individualistic 
and spontaneously generated, when it 
actually may require a specific examina- 
tion of a word to transform it from conven- 
tional spelling to “textese,” as in changing 
“before” to “b4” or “later” to “L8r.” 


Diagnosing Written 
Language Difficulties 


SLPs’ assessments of older students’ writ- 
ten language difficulties may entail the 
use of standardized measures of writing 
skills, as well as nonstandardized mea- 
sures that probe for the use of certain writ- 
ing competencies that meet prescribed cri- 
teria, and written language sampling in 
individual or group contexts, as when con- 
ducting classroom-based sampling (Nip- 
pold & Sun, 2010), which might afford a 
view of the performance trends among 
peers. SLPs can obtain an accumulation of 
writing samples produced in and out of 
school, to show students’ different forms 
of written language usage. A writer’s use 
of syntax may vary across text genres, 
so the accumulation of various genres of 
writing would yield a more representative 
assessment of the quality and complexity 
of written grammar and syntax (Beers & 
Nagy, 2009). 


Written Language Difficulties: 
Structural and Functional Deficits 


As described throughout this text, when 
an SLP assesses whether a school-age or 
adolescent student manifests language 
deficits that are related to weaknesses in 


language form, the purpose is to uncover 
how an examinee may not sufficiently use 
the structural forms of written language 
as a code that is shared across speakers 
and that achieves the purpose of being a 
means of communication (cf. Christie & 
Derewianka, 2008). The language assess- 
ment would determine how well an examinee 
uses the properties of language, which entails 
using language as a code, as a system, as a 
means of representing ideas, as a convention 
of shared meanings, and/or as a means of com- 
munication. Using language as a system is 
revealed by an examinee’s understanding 
of the linguistic structural “parts” that 
interface to create intelligible written com- 
munication and that manifest functionally 
as a convention of shared meanings. The 
assessment would also reveal if the exam- 
inee used written language intellectually 
as a means of representing ideas. As such, 
an assessment must ascertain the extent to 
which the writer’s knowledge and appli- 
cation of the codes and systems of writ- 
ten language are not operating properly 
for functional use. This functional conse- 
quence is readily observed during written 
language sampling and testing, and/or by 
exchanging written communications with 
the examinee, and/or by employing an 
ecologically valid approach to assessment 
that includes ascertaining the examinee’s 
strength of use of written language in vari- 
ous communicative and learning contexts, 
environments, and settings where written 
language is needed. The extent to which 
the structural written language disorder 
disrupts the examinee’s functional writ- 
ten language performance, communica- 
tive competence, and/or communicative 
independence (Hymes, 1971) would be 
noted as the functional consequences of 
the written language impairment. 

A second assessment consideration 
is how the presence of structural written 
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language deficits corresponds to the man- 
ifestation of a functional deficit in written 
communication. Minimal, mild, or mod- 
erate structural written language difficul- 
ties may correspond to a functional defi- 
cit in written communication of the same 
respective degree. But this equivalent level 
of deficit is not always the case. When 
there is a certain magnitude of impairment 
in one or more of the properties of lan- 
guage, what is the corresponding disrup- 
tion in functional language performance, 
communicative competence, and/or com- 
municative independence? Primarily, two 
possibilities ensue. 

On the one hand, a learner might have 
a documented impairment in using lan- 
guage as a code, as a system, as a means 
of representing ideas, as a convention of 
shared meanings, and/or as a means of 
communication, but may experience less dif- 
ficulty with the functional use of language than 
the magnitude of difficulties with structural 
written language might predict. Indeed, the 
separateness of the properties of language 
would factor into this scenario. A level of 
structural language impairment that is worse 
than the level of functional deficit would prob- 
ably suggest that using language as a code, 
a system, a means of representing ideas, 
and/or a convention of shared meanings 
is focal to the impairment, but that using 
language as a means of communication 
is less affected. It is possible to imagine 
several circumstances where a language 
impairment corresponds to a lesser de- 
gree of functional language disorder, as 
the following two cases exemplify: (1) a 
learner with a primarily structural defi- 
cit, who uses some instances of incorrect, 
unsophisticated sentence grammar (i.e., 
in syntax and morphology; the difficulty 
lies within the code and system proper- 
ties) but whose written communication 
is communicatively competent and inde- 
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pendent, meaning, the ideas written about 
are clear enough that the form deficits 
can be overlooked, and (2) a learner who 
struggles with language as a means of rep- 
resenting ideas, that being characterized 
as a learner who struggles to convey the 
more sophisticated representations of 
ideas that are part of learning through lan- 
guage in school, and struggles to employ 
the accompanying language structures in 
written texts, but who has good communi- 
cation skills in informal written language 
contexts; this functional written language 
deficit matters in contexts where lan- 
guage is used to discuss abstractions but 
is less apparent in situations where con- 
crete, daily events are discussed. Language 
structure supports competence and inde- 
pendence in informal written language 
tasks but not in the more formal language 
tasks. 

On the other hand, the magnitude of 
the structural written language difficulties 
might be less than the corresponding level of 
functional difficulties. Functional written lan- 
guage can be poorer than would be predicted 
by the magnitude of the difficulties manifested 
in written language use. In some cases, an 
SLP cannot readily uncover how an exam- 
inee’s language is not intact as a code, as a 
system, as a means of representing ideas, 
as a convention of shared meanings, and/ 
or as a means of communication, but the 
student is experiencing difficulty with 
the functional use of written language. 
A disruption in language performance, 
communicative competence, and/or com- 
municative independence is evident. It 
is possible, for instance, for an examinee 
to perform well enough on a formal test 
of written language (e.g., spelling, affixa- 
tion, and sentence formation) but to have 
poor meaning making in open-ended 
written language expression tasks, such as 
would be scored in the context of sentence 
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meaning, paragraph writing, story gener- 
ation, or other written expression testing 
tasks. An examinee might perform these 
expressive tasks well enough as spoken lan- 
guage test items, so it is documented that 
the examinee knows how to use language 
as a means of communication, but there 
is a disconnect when the learner needs to 
generate functional written language. Be- 
cause of reduced written language com- 
municative competence, this student has 
a functional language deficit, but it is as 
yet uncertain whether or not there is an 
accompanying structural deficit. Careful 
analysis of written language phonology, 
morphology, semantics, grammar, and syn- 
tax must be documented, and the inter- 
play between lack of functional commu- 
nication and structural deficits would be 
observed. 

Quoting the anthropologist and lin- 
guist Edward Sapir (1921), Bloom and 
Lahey (1978) emphasized that a word is 
“a convenient capsule of thought that em- 
braces thousands of distinct experiences 
and that is ready to take in thousands 
more” (p. 6). Sapir maintained that this 
is not a unidirectional experience, where 
thought provokes language. He is most 
famous for the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis 
(see Harley, 2008), which suggested that 
the form and characteristics of language 
influence thought. Being able to speak, 
write, and/or use other symbol systems 
influences how individuals think. While 
the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis has received 
extensive testing, criticism, and debate, 
Harley (2008) suggested that there is evi- 
dence that linguistic factors can shape cog- 
nitive processes. For instance, if certain 
concepts can be expressed readily in one 
language but not as easily in another, this 
would influence how users of certain lan- 
guages think about those concepts. Simi- 
larly, numerical systems associated with 


some languages influence how numbers, 
quantities, and calculations are conceptu- 
alized and remembered by users of those 
languages. Therefore, language not only 
represents ideas about the world; language 
shapes ideas about the world. Written lan- 
guage, with its possibility for permanence, 
is a force that continually shapes the world 
(Smith, 1977). Learners of all levels of abili- 
ties deserve the opportunity to generate 
written messages that can shape the world, 
if only “their own world,” those spaces and 
environments in which they participate. 


Syntactic Knowledge and 
Syntactic Processing 


Part of the diagnostic process might be to 
try to determine whether a learner has a defi- 
cit primarily in syntactic knowledge or in syn- 
tactic processing. A deficit in syntactic knowl- 
edge would involve a lack of knowledge 
of linguistic forms, presumably related 
to a lack of acquisition of the forms being 
probed. This is potentially coupled with 
a lack of sentence analysis skills. As an 
example, a learner might not know that 
two sentences have synonymous mean- 
ings if the learner is unfamiliar with the 
syntax used in one or both sentences, as 
in identifying the equivalence of When the 
meal was finished, he left the table and He fin- 
ished the meal and left the table. The learner 
could not, then, complete the written lan- 
guage task of writing a third sentence that 
is similar (e.g., He left the table when he fin- 
ished the meal). Or a learner might not use 
a target verb in a sentence formation task 
if this verb is not familiar vocabulary. A 
learner who is asked to write a sentence 
using the word receive cannot do so if this 
is an unfamiliar word. 

Syntactic processing deficits may have 
more to do with general cognitive mecha- 
nisms, including auditory attention, work- 
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ing memory, or executive control of syn- 
tactic reasoning (Drijbooms et al., 2017). 
Providing the learner with the sentences, 
When the meal was finished, he left the table 
and He finished the meal and left the table, 
and then asking the learner to write down 
the two action words in each sentence, or, 
if the examiner uses grammatical termi- 
nology and says, “the two verbs,” the re- 
sponse of finished and left would mean that 
the learner can process these components 
and store them in working memory. The 
task requires the learner to integrate these 
sentence components and provide a writ- 
ten response that extracts grammatical 
meaning from the sentence. 


Formal Assessment 


Farrall (2013, pp. 33-34) reported that 
formal assessments of written language 
typically include the following types of 
subtests: 


m@ Sentence dictation: Examinees 
transcribe a sentence read aloud 
by the examiner. Students with 
grammar and syntax difficulties 
may have difficulty transcribing 
sentences with accuracy due to 
a lack of mental representations 
of the grammatical and syntactic 
forms needed. 

m@ Sentence copying: Response may 
be analyzed for syntactic and 
mechanical accuracy, including 
completeness, grammar, spacing 
between words, handwriting, 
capitalization, punctuation, and 
spelling. 

m@ Sentence formulation: Examinees 
write a sentence based on a scenario 
or picture and/or write a sentence 
using a target word or words. 
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When students are required to 
read the target first, the task 
becomes one of both reading 
(accuracy and vocabulary) and 
written syntax. 

Fill-in-the-blank sentence 
completion: Examinees fill in a 
missing word or add a beginning 
or ending to a sentence. This task 
may tap into difficulties with 
word retrieval and/or with word 
structure and grammar. Missing 
verbs measure the skill to employ 
noun-verb agreement. 

Sentence combining: Examinees 
combine shorter sentences into 
one well-formed longer sentence. 
The task provides information 
about the examinees’ ability to 
write sentences that make logical 
connections between ideas, such as 
causal relationships, and that are 
dense in their content. 

Sentence elaboration: Examinees 
expand simple sentences into 
sentences that are more descriptive 
and informative. 

Logical sentences: Examinees 
edit sentences for errors such 

as incorrect subordination and 
pronoun referents, or omissions 
of needed content, or mixed 
metaphors. This subtest measures 
reading comprehension as well as 
alertness to written errors that 
affect meaning. 

Writing fluency: Examinees write 
sentences that include target words, 
often under timed conditions. 
Contextualized sentence writing: 
Examinees produce writing 
samples that examiners score 
based on the presence of different 
sentence types, vocabulary usage, 
semantics, and mechanics. 
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An important consideration is that 
any formal assessment measures need to 
be specific enough to show the usage of so- 
phisticated syntactic structures and should 
examine the complex use of multiple struc- 
tures together within and/or across sen- 
tences (Beers & Nagy, 2009; Nelson & Van 
Meter, 2007). The instrument would ac- 
count for and contrast examinees’ skills 
in writing single sentences versus multi- 
sentence texts (Berninger et al., 2011), as 
the demands for multisentence meaning- 
making may have an impact on sentence 
writing capabilities. 

Some of the standardized language 
tests used by SLPs, educators, and psy- 
chologists include subtests that have nor- 
mative scores for written language. The 
following tests (in alphabetical order by 
title; cf. Farrall, 2012, 2013) have subtests 
or questions that ask school-age and ado- 
lescent learners to demonstrate skills in 
written grammar and syntax: 


m@ Detroit Test of Learning Aptitude— 
Primary: Third Edition (DTLA-P:3; 
Hammill & Bryant, 2005) 

@ Kaufman Test of Educational 
Achievement, Third Edition (KTEA-3; 
Kaufman & Kaufman, 2014) 

m@ Oral and Written Language Scales— 
Second Edition (OWLS-II; Carrow- 
Woolfolk, 2012) 

m Test of Integrated Language and 
Literacy Skills (TILLS; Nelson et al., 
2016) 

m@ Test of Written Language- 

Fourth Edition (TOWL-4; Hammill 
& Larsen, 2009) 

m@ Test of Adolescent and Adult 
Language-Fourth Edition (TOAL-4; 
Hammill et al., 2007) 

@ Wechsler Individual Achievement 
Test-Third Edition (WIAT-III; 
Wechsler, 2009) 


@ Woodcock-Johnson III Tests 
of Achievement (WJ II ACH; 
Woodcock et al., 2001) 


Some of these tests may allow for 
examinees’ discrepancies in grammar and 
syntax skills to be observed across listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing per- 
formances. Measures must not be biased 
against written language that is influ- 
enced by oral language dialect features. 

Some standardized tests rely on a sen- 
tence combining subtest as an indicator of 
written language competence, based on 
the premise that competence is revealed 
by the use of clausal structures, phrasal co- 
ordination, and other elements that con- 
stitute overall sentence complexity. Scor- 
ing is based on whether the examinee 
converges upon a limited array of appro- 
priate syntactic choices, so their spontane- 
ous, naturalistic syntactic abilities are not 
being measured (Scott & Nelson, 2009). 
Investing this subtest with the power to 
determine writing competence requires 
careful consideration and warrants cri- 
tique. Sentence combining skill is essen- 
tially predicated upon sentence analysis 
skills. Some students may never have had 
the opportunity to analyze and combine 
sentences prior to the testing encounter, so 
the task may not be meaningful. Students 
may not have been taught to create the 
information-packed sentences that result 
when shorter sentences are combined. The 
resulting sentences may not resemble the 
structures used in the examinee’s natural 
oral or written language. If sentence com- 
bining is used in the absence of a natu- 
ralistic writing sample, the opportunity to 
observe how the examinee actually writes 
sentences may be lost. Moreover, the de- 
contextualized sentence stimuli prevent 
examinees from applying any genre- 
specific writing knowledge that they may 
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typically use to aid self-expression. De- 
spite these criticisms, Farrall (2013) sug- 
gested that sentence combining yields an 
impression of an examinee’s “ability to 
balance the demands of content and syn- 
tax . .. sentence combining represents, at 
a most crucial level, the intersection be- 
tween language and thought” (p. 34). 


Informal Assessment 


As with formal assessments, informal as- 
sessment measures would be designed 
to include tasks that would reveal the 
use of sophisticated syntactic structures. 
The written products obtained would 
demonstrate the examinee’s use of mul- 
tiple grammatical and syntactic structures 
within and/or across sentences (Beers & 
Nagy, 2009; Espin et al., 2000; Hall-Mills 
& Apel, 2015; Nelson & Van Meter, 2007). 
The informal tasks would demand writ- 
ten examples of multiword syntax and 
multisentence meaning-making. 

Written language assessment would 
consider (cf. Hall-Mills, 2018): 


m The demands of the written mode 
of communication to produce 
words and sentence constructions. 

m The discourse types assessed 
(i.e., narrative or expository). 

m The degree of independence or 
the need for assistance that the 
examinee revealed. 

m@ Evidence of any use of the 
examinee’s use of the writing 
process approach (Murray, 2004; 
prewriting, drafting, revising, 
editing, and proofreading). 

@ Clinician-constructed criterion- 
referenced measures that 
would compare an examinee’s 
performance against predetermined 
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criteria based on expectations 
for age or grade (cf. Christie & 
Derewianka, 2008; Loban, 1976). 
m@ The overall quality of the 
examinee’s performance. 
m@ The ultimate contents of the 
inventory of skills. 


If SLPs are using informal testing 
as pre-post intervention measurements, 
the measurement tasks must be specific 
enough to show changes in syntactic com- 
plexity (Catts, 2009; Mason, 2013). 

Farrall (2013) provided a comprehen- 
sive review of assessment measures, in- 
cluding using descriptive measures (e.g., 
computing T-units within a writing sam- 
ple, finding a ratio of correct to incorrect 
use of words in a sample, or comparing the 
skills demonstrated or not demonstrated 
in the sample to what is known about the 
curriculum that the student has been ex- 
posed to in the present and past grades at 
school). Drawing on Farrall (2012), Farrall 
(2013, p. 32) proposed the following infor- 
mal assessment procedures and descrip- 
tive checklist: 


“1. Describe the handwriting. 

2. Type the writing sample word for 
word (and error for error) into your 
word processor. Be sure to disable the 
autocorrect feature. This file will serve 
as your working draft; it will not be 
part of your report. 

3. Describe the use of mechanics. Mechan- 
ics (capitalization and punctuation) 
are more than just sentence markers. 
They provide additional information 
about how to interpret words in 
phrases, clauses, and sentences. 

4. Create a chart with a column for sen- 
tences, sentence types, and additional 
comments or notes. It helps to focus 
on each sentence individually. 
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5. Label each sentence type (simple, com- 
pound, complex, compound-complex, 
run-on, or fragment). 

6. Ask the following questions: a. Are 
there different sentence types? b. Are 
there adjectives, adverbs, or descrip- 
tive phrases? c. Is there noun/verb 
agreement? Are there grammatical 
errors? d. Is the language repetitive? 
e. Are the verb tenses correct? f. De- 
scribe the vocabulary. g. Do the sen- 
tences make sense? h. Do transition 
words facilitate the sequence and the 
flow of content? 

7. Make additional notes regarding vo- 
cabulary and spelling.” 


Sampling and/or Inventorying 
Written Language Performance 


As described in Chapter 4, language sam- 
pling takes place with the aim that the 
sampling encounter provides an accurate 
snapshot of the learner’s oral and/or writ- 
ten language abilities. As Loban (1976) 
noted, the learner’s use of grammatical 
and syntactic forms potentially would be 
spontaneous and productive, and SLPs 
would have a representative sample of the 
writer’s skills. However, older learners 
have such vast language repertoires that 
one sampling encounter may not reveal 
the true extent of a learner’s abilities. This 
is especially pertinent for written language 
sampling. One sample might not show the 
extent of a learner’s capabilities or diffi- 
culties. The constraints to self-expression 
brought about by the topic that the SLP 
assigns or that the student chooses for 
the written sample, along with the target 
length of the sample, the motor response 
required (handwriting or keyboarding), 
and time pressures during the sampling 
session, can influence students’ perfor- 
mances. For many reasons, a skewed sam- 


ple might be obtained. Some students might 
limit themselves to writing the words and 
sentences they have practiced before and 
are inclined to think are correct. Other stu- 
dents might not be able to concentrate and 
focus on demand and are thus unable to 
show their true abilities. Given all of the 
happenstances that can interfere with a 
single sample providing an accurate rep- 
resentation of written language compe- 
tence, it might be necessary to collect mul- 
tiple samples and assemble an inventory 
of written language products that would 
potentially represent a learner’s capabili- 
ties across various contexts. 

Given the extent to which producing 
written language taxes working memory, 
dynamic assessment during written lan- 
guage sampling might employ working 
memory cues to help students marshal 
their memory resources and thus produce 
writing samples that would more accu- 
rately reflect their written language abili- 
ties, without the confounding influence of 
working memory restrictions. Memory re- 
trieval can be enhanced a few different ways: 
by cueing; by aiming for memories that an 
examinee would access frequently; by aiming 
for memories that have been acquired, renewed, 
or refreshed recently; and by aiming for mem- 
ories that are not in competition with other 
items in memory (for more information on 
memory storage, capacity, and retrieval 
factors, see Nippold, 2007). For example, 
if, during a written language sampling 
session, an examinee selects a topic or is 
given a topic to write about that is based 
on familiar, recurring, recently revived in- 
formation that comes easily to working 
memory, the written language sample 
would be less likely to have been con- 
founded by working memory weaknesses 
and potentially would be a more repre- 
sentative display of actual written lan- 
guage abilities. If, on the other hand, an 
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examinee in some way discloses that the 
written language sample topic is unfamil- 
iar, is seldom thought about, has not been 
recently recalled, and is being conflated 
with other competing concepts, aspects 
of the lack of fluency in writing about this 
topic could be related to not being able to 
bring pertinent information into working 
memory, rather than being a true expo- 
sure of deficits in written language pro- 
duction. Dynamic assessment cues, such 
as, for prewriting brainstorming, “Tell me 
what you know about this topic,” can help 
reveal if working memory has brought the 
topic into conscious scrutiny well enough 
for the examinee to write about it. Cues 
like, “Can you tell me any more about it?” 
would reveal when examinees have ex- 
hausted their stored memories related to 
this topic and would be redirected to a dif- 
ferent topic. 

Syntax is one of the important micro- 
structural elements of writing, and SLPs 
can analyze written syntax as a discrete 
skill. However, it is difficult to separate 
form from meaning. Catts (2009) suggested 
that examiners should assess written lan- 
guage for its content, meaning, vocabu- 
lary, and syntax. To attempt to obtain 
spontaneous writing samples but to also 
impose some structure and control, SLPs 
may want to design structured sampling 
and inventorying stimuli and multistep 
protocols that will meet their assessment 
needs. Considerations would include: 


m™ Does the sampling need to reveal 
the ability to communicate in 
writing about certain topics or 
in certain genres? Is it more 
meaningful and relevant to school 
success, for example, to ask a 
learner to write out an expository 
description, an explanation, or a set 
of directions, or to provide a short 


personal narrative about something 
that the student likes to do, rather 
than to request a fictional story 
narrative? In establishing these 
pragmatic purposes for writing, 
sampling might capture school 
writing skills. 

What linguistic forms should the 
sample reveal? Chapter 4 presented 
the Loban (1976) data on the 
linguistic forms that school-age 
and adolescent learners would, 

in many cases, have mastered in 
spoken and written language, 
among other information on 
grammar and syntax development. 
SLPs can choose a few targets 

to look for, such as the use of 
sentences with a main clause and 
at least one dependent clause. 
Does the learner need the SLP 

to provide any introduction or 
explanations in order to establish a 
working vocabulary for language 
sampling and inventorying? 

Does the learner know the terms 
that are going to be used in the 
assessment context, such as 
sentence, action word, verb? Can this 
be known based on past academic 
performance or inferred from 
grade-level placement? Would 
sampling and inventorying be 
fairer if certain terminology were 
reviewed at the start of the process? 
What instructions do SLPs give 

to students for producing writing 
samples? A general directive, such 
as, “Please write a description of 
something that you like to do,” 

is different from, “Please write 

a description of something that 
you like to do. Tell me as much as 
you can. I really want to know all 
about what you like to do. Explain 
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your ideas using the right words. 
Remember that this is school 
writing, so write your sentences as 
correctly as you can.” Or “Please 
write a description of something 
that you like to do. Tell me as much 
as you can. I really want to know 
all about what you like to do. Use 
good describing words and action 
words. Remember that this is school 
writing, so check your work for 
correct spelling and punctuation.” 
These kinds of elaborated directions 
might be necessary to limit the 
“false positives” of students who 
appear to have writing deficits 
when, in actuality, their writing 
style was just too casual and they 
did not self-monitor for corrections 
that they would be able to make if 
they were directed to be attentive to 
this consideration. 

m How many samples, from how 
many writing contexts, would 
be obtained? Written language 
samples would be able to show 
how well a student writes in 
different contexts, so samples can 
be obtained from multiple sources 
and encounters, from either within 
the context of an SLP’s assessment 
battery or as selected samples 
presented by students’ teachers. 
In this way, students’ production 
of various genres and levels of 
formality might be observed for 
how grammar and syntax are used. 


Samples can be analyzed by using 
any of the strategies for oral language sam- 
ples, as described in Chapter 4. As with 
spoken language, there are a number of 
manual and computerized methods for 
analyzing the complexity of written lan- 
guage samples produced by school-age 


children and adolescents. The information 
given in Chapter 4 about scoring speakers’ 
productions of clausal constructions can 
be adapted for scoring written language 
samples. The subordination index (SI) has 
been used by prior researchers in studies 
of written syntax (Nippold, 2010; Nippold 
et al., 2005; Scott, 1995a). The guidelines 
for determining the use of independent 
and subordinate clauses given in Chap- 
ter 4 apply to analyses of written syntax 
(see also Features of Academic Writing, n.d.). 
The primary difference is that instead of 
using C-units (communication units, i.e., 
measures of independent clauses plus 
their modifiers) to analyze spoken lan- 
guage, the written language measurements 
would be based on T-units (i.e., minimal 
terminal units, which are measures of each 
independent clause and all of its subor- 
dinate and embedded clauses). The SI is 
determined by counting the total number 
of independent and dependent clauses di- 
vided by the number of T-units (Nippold, 
2010). Computerized analyses of written 
language samples may be useful tools for 
SLPs. As described in Chapter 4, the lan- 
guage sample analysis software program, 
the Systematic Analysis of Language Tran- 
scripts (SALT; Leadholm & Miller, 1994; 
Miller & Chapman, 2003; SALT, 2020b) 
can be used to analyze written language 
samples, as can the Coh-Metrix (Graesser 
& McNamara, 2011; Graesser et al., 2004), 
Analyze My Writing (n.d.), the Text Ana- 
lyzer (Online-utility.org, n.d.), The Multi- 
dimensional Analysis Tagger (MAT; Nini, 
2019), and the Tool for the Automatic Analy- 
sis of Lexical Sophistication (TAALES; Kyle 
& Crossley, 2015; Kyle et al., 2018). 
Another option (Mason, 2013) would 
be to consult the array of spoken syntactic 
structures proposed by Loban (1963, 1970, 
1976), detailed in Chapter 4, and score 
for the occurrence of these structures in 
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written language samples. Loban’s Elabo- 
ration Index (Loban, 1976) can be used to 
compute written sentence complexity and 
provide a metric to compare an individ- 
ual’s performance across time or to com- 
pare performance across individuals. The 
Elaboration Index accounts for the coordi- 
nated use of multiple syntactic elements 
and gives greater weight to the sophisti- 
cated use of multiple syntactic markers. 

A written language sample allows 
SLPs to assess the aspects of written lan- 
guage described on The Writing Rope (see 
Figure 6-1). Taking together the significant 
characteristics of oral language described 
in Chapter 4 and combining them with 
the skills noted on The Writing Rope would 
allow for a checklist of items for assess- 
ment that might include: 


m Semantics (i.e., the amount and 
quality of the writer’s stored lexical 
knowledge [Nippold, 2007] that is 
revealed by this sample) 

m Grammatical morphology 

m@ Elements of narration and 
exposition included in the sample 

m Written mechanics, such as spelling, 
punctuation, and capitalization 


Written language sampling can reveal 
the artifacts of language difficulties that 
can be observed during spoken language 
sampling. As an example, (Nippold, 2007) 
suggested that anomia or word-finding 
concerns may be evidenced, meaning, the 
writer’s ability to retrieve vocabulary in 
context. Word-finding might be suspected 
if the writer leaves sentences or phrases 
unfinished, appears to circumlocute (e.g., 
offers longer descriptions instead of us- 
ing a target word), uses lexical substitu- 
tions (e.g., seat for sofa), uses indefinite 
pronouns (e.g., something), uses empty 
expressions or filler words (e.g., all that 
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stuff), or demonstrates observable behav- 
iors, such as pausing to find words while 
writing. 


Informally Assessing Grammar 
and Syntax Using Probes 


As discussed in Chapter 4, probes are 
tasks that the examiner designs in order to 
uncover certain abilities or performances. 
Probes might extend the items that are on 
standardized tests or might represent the 
written language expectations at various 
grade levels and thus may yield a general 
sense of a student’s grade-level achieve- 
ments. Probes might be drawn from a re- 
view of a written language sample that a 
student writes and would function as a 
form of dynamic assessment. For exam- 
ple, an examiner might review a student’s 
paper, then ask the student to write a little 
bit more about the topic but to use lon- 
ger sentences, or to add some descriptive 
words, or to look for some sentences that 
could be written better. SLPs might point 
out specific sentences and ask the student 
to “say this part better” (cf. Eisenberg, 
2006). Probes allow for a reexamination of 
the student’s apparent ability as initially 
depicted, to confirm or refute the initial 
score or impression. 

Considerations when developing 
probes might include: 


m@ Were the stimuli that were 
originally used in testing or 
sampling provided as explicit 
sentences, or is the examinee 
expected to perform any inferential 
thinking to process the sentences 
and respond? Could probes reduce 
the need for inferencing and make 
the stimuli simpler to process but 
yield a similar written language 
performance? 
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@ If the original stimuli were open 
ended (e.g., “Write a story”), 
probes might be more close-ended 
or convergent (e.g., “Write about 
what you have done so far today”; 
“Write about your favorite school 
subject”). The pragmatic and 
narrative demands are reduced, 
allowing the examinee to generate 
sentences related to a narrower 
topic. 

@ If the original stimuli were 
convergent, they might not have 
tapped the examinee’s knowledge 
base. For example, if a picture 
stimulus is used and the examinee 
is asked to write a paragraph or 
story about the picture, there is a 
risk that the people, settings, and / 
or actions shown in the picture 
are unfamiliar or otherwise not 
congruent with the examinee’s 
experiential base. Examiners would 
probe using alternative pictures, 
photographs, videos, or other 
visuals that have a high probability 
of being pertinent to the examinee. 

m@ Students who are constrained by 
a convergent topic prescribed by a 
test (e.g., who state, “I would have 
written more but I didn’t really get 
the test question”) can be given 
open-ended probes (“Okay, then 
write about something you know 
about”). 

m@ Probes may target writing sentences 
around a key word or require 
paragraphs based on a word bank. 
This focuses the examinee’s task 
semantically and topically. 

m@ Probes can assess how a writer 
imparts meaning and manipulates 
sentence elements. For example, the 
examiner can provide a sentence 
and ask the examinee to write a 


synonymous sentence or a variation 
of the same sentence. 

m@ Probes can ask an examinee 
to finish a paragraph that the 
examiner has started writing. In this 
task, the examiner would start out a 
paragraph by writing two or three 
sentences, and the examinee would 
finish writing the paragraph (e.g., 
the paragraph would start with, 
“When new students are starting at 
our school, there are a few things 
that they should know. This is what 
I would tell our new students.”). 


A Written Language 
Assessment Tool 


Table 6-1 provides a comprehensive, mul- 
tipurpose written language assessment 
tool (adapted from Gordon Pershey, 2010). 
The areas of writing that this inventory 
accounts for are mechanics, syntax, prag- 
matics (including narration and expo- 
sition), and semantics. Definitions and 
examples of the grammatical and syn- 
tactic elements included in this tool can 
be found in Chapter 4, and descriptions 
of the semantic and the pragmatic, narra- 
tive, and exposition elements are found 
throughout this book. Users can adapt 
this assessment form to meet their needs, 
by adding or removing items from this 
checklist. 

This assessment inventory allows for 
analysis of written language samples of 
any type or length and is useful for writ- 
ers of any age or level of development. 
Examiners would simply not consider 
any of the items that are developmentally 
too complex for an examinee but rather 
would inventory only the behaviors that 
the writer demonstrates. Scoring is entirely 
observational, with the examiner’s qual- 
itative remarks and/or quantitative tal- 


Table 6-1. Written Language Assessment Tool 


Mechanics 
Penmanship of sample: 

Cursive Printed Mixed 

Neat Adequate Hard to read 
Keyboarding: 


Few errors Notable errors Many errors, hard 
to read 


List all spelling errors: 

Word produced Presumed target word 

Reasons for spelling errors: 
Phonological ___—SC Orthographic __——C Mistakes, typos 
Grammatical morphology/derivational morphology 

Punctuation: 

List all punctuation used: 

List all: 


Errors of omission 


Errors of substitution 


Errors of addition 


Punctuation reflects rhetorical features, sentence boundaries 


Grammar: 


Inflectional endings (morphology): 


Past tense marking 


Third person singular present tense verbing (note dialect influences, 
especially on third person verbing) 


Third person plural present tense verbing (note dialect influences, 
especially on third person verbing) 


Casualness or slang 


continues 
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Table 6-1. continued 


Plurals 

Subject-verb agreement 

Possessive forms 

Verb consistency (parallel form) 
List all: 


Errors of omission 


Errors of substitution 


Errors of addition 


Other grammatical errors: 


Sentence structure: 


Number of words in shortest complete sentence (not counting title, by 
line, “the end,” etc.) 


Number of words in longest complete sentence (not counting title, by 
line, “the end,” etc.) 


Mean length of complete sentence (not counting title, by line, “the 
end,” etc.) 


Variety of sentence types (statement, exclamation, questions of many 
types, negation, passive voice, etc.) 


Person paper is written in (note all): 


First Second 


Sentence types: 
Simple (noun + verb + object) Complex (clauses) 
Incomplete Present tense verbs 
Sentence appears complete but a word/words is/are omitted 
Coordinate structures 
Subordinate structures 
Coordinate in place of subordinate 


Conjoined clauses without markers (neither lexical, clausal, or 
punctuation) 


Combined sentences (could be parsed to component sentences) 
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Table 6-1. continued 


# of T-units (each independent clause + its subordinate and embedded clause) 
# of T-units without clauses 
# of T-units with clauses 


Range of # of words per T-unit 


# of high-content words (same word may be counted repeatedly) 


Prepositional phrases: 


Note how many are used in mid-sentence 


Note how many are used to end a sentence 


That/who/whose complement 


Adverbials (when, if, while, as, like, since, before, after, once, every, etc.) 


Postmodification of nouns 


Appositives 


Complex verb phrase expansions 


Pragmatics, Narration, and Exposition 
Narrative devices: 


Formulaic expressions (one day, once upon a time, the end, happily ever 
after, etc.) 


Genre markers or frames (“this is a story about space aliens; this is an 
email to a friend”) 


Formulated objective: (I want to tell about X) 


Dialogue: correct use of “” mixed/ incorrect use of “” 


Tells what character thinks or feels and describes the emotions character has 
(mental state words) 


Mentions abstractions (e.g., truth) 


continues 
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Table 6-1. continued 


Rhapsodic features: 
Cliches, figures of speech, sayings, lyrics, etc. 
Repetitive refrains 
Shared situational knowledge (so you see. . .) 
Advice for the reader (if this happens to you. . .) 
Oral signaling devices (well, | already told you that) 
Clarifications (explains by clarifying a point) 
Author talks with character or interacts with character 
Author or narrator has emotions for the character 
Text features: 
Constructs a reality or scenario 
Relates introductory info to the later portions of the text 
Problem posed and/or solved in this scenario 
“Diary” tone 
Recounts conversations 
# of episodes 
Paragraph formation: 
Intentional and effective Ineffective 


Evaluative: Relates something about the writer’s attitude or events of significance 
to the writer 


Topicalization: 
Written response fits the picture and/or directions 
Coheres on a lexical level (keeps talking about related objects, events) 


Coheres because of support for premises or elaboration of topic (details) 


Predominantly topic-centered (single character or event is elaborated on) 


Predominantly topic-associative (episodes are linked thematically; 
characters and settings may shift, personal perspective may be given 
along with facts) 


Derivative of a well-known story: characters, plot, etc. 
Disruptions, digressions mar focus 
Overt connections between main ideas are made 


A theme or moral is overtly stated 
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Table 6-1. continued 


Organization: 
Coherence: 
Unfocused, unrelated, or nonlinear events 


Structure to the discourse content—marks information flow or 
progression of a plot 


Referential cohesion: Links for organizing content (next, later, 
meanwhile, etc.) 


Author tells how 

Author tells that 

Author enumerates 

Author defines 

Author describes 

Author classifies 

Author compares 

Author gives examples 

Author makes a final conclusion 

Knowledge-telling: Tells, identifies, memory-dumps, with low structure 


Knowledge-transforming: Reworks information to create a new whole; 
analysis 


Connective statements (and then; adverbials, e.g., later, temporal terms) 


Intersentential Within sentences 
Causal statements (cause and effect) 
Comparative statements 
Problem pattern: 
Reasonable problem 
Ambiguous problem 
Solution pattern 
Progression of events: 
Explanatory statements 
Alternative structure: Comparison and contrast 
Instigation, escalation, capping 


Little story within a big story 


Use of subtopic (related, coherent change) 


continues 
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Table 6-1. continued 


Sequence or series of events: 
Additive (and then, and then) 
Causal 
Temporal 


Adversative (everything is going one way, then a switch in the action 
changes how things are going) 


Continuative (e.g., You need X; it will give you Y) 
Parallel action 
Use of evidence 

Is the written language sample confusing to read? 


Mazes of repetition (same thing is repeated without adding to content, 
purpose) 


Mazes of revision (a revision of a prior statement but this revision adds 
nothing in terms of clarification, elaboration, detail, enhancement) 


Word-finding maze 

Incomplete ties between propositions (ideas skip around) 
A what happens unit: Who did what to whom? 

A where unit 

A when unit 

A how unit 

A why unit 


A proposal or goal unit, a lead up to a culminating point 


Expressive writing (personal writing: author is in the piece) 


Poetic writing (true creative writing, storytelling) 


Transactional writing (true expository writing—writer is detached, 
report is given) 


Story grammar: 
Characters Main character 


Plot: Beginning, middle, end Multiple plots 


Setting: Time Place Context 
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Table 6-1. continued 


Theme, moral, or purpose Multiple themes 
Affect (tone or internal responses of narrator or character) 
Point of view or narrative voice 
Omniscient narrator 
Character’s role is described 
Character is described physically 
Character(s) has a goal, makes attempts to reach goal 
Episodes (initiating event [instantiation], reaction, outcome) 
Actions by characters 
Complications 
Aftermath of the complication is described 
Audience: 
Audience is teacher/evaluator 
Other named audience 
No real audience 
Audience is self 


Writer is an expert to the audience 


Semantics 


List all conjunctions used: 


Word choice: 
Use of word meanings (correct, incorrect) 
Use of terms is varied, colorful, descriptive 


Word substitution errors 


Number of words (not counting title, by line, “the end,” etc.) 


Number of different words 

# of different words divided by # of total (type-token ratio) 
# of descriptive words, usually adjectives or adverbs 
Invented words, neologisms 


Indefinite, vague words 


continues 
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Table 6-1. continued 


Errors in word order 


Anaphora 


Cataphora 
Pronominalization 


Ellipsis 


Synonyms or near synonyms 


Source: Adapted from Gordon Pershey, M. (2010, May). Structural and discourse features of nar- 
rative writings by grade four and six African American students. Poster presented at the annual 
conference of the American Educational Research Association, Denver. Available: American 
Educational Research Association Online Paper Repository: http://www.aera.net/Publications 
/OnlinePaperRepository/AERAOnlinePaperRepository/tabid/12720/Owner/70852/Default.aspx 


lies recorded in the scoring blanks and 
thus providing the data for the examin- 
er’s assessment report. The written lan- 
guage productions that are not present in 
the sample or that are scored as in error 
or insufficient can contribute to setting 
intervention objectives. Note that a par- 
ticular sentence can be scored in different 
ways. The objective of this inventory is 
to account for all elements used and for 
the many ways that sentence elements are 
used, not to ascertain exactly how a spe- 
cific feature was used to the exclusion of 
other ways it could be used. 

The tool can account for differences 
in a student’s performance across differ- 
ent genres of writing or across assignments 
of different types. The examiner would in- 
ventory each genre of writing separately 
and then compare the results. Repeated 
assessments of students’ performance over 
time are possible. The tool can be shared 
with teachers and other evaluators, in its 
entirety or in part. Small, selected por- 
tions of the inventory can be used by 
students for self-assessments and peer 
assessments. 


Interventions to Develop the 


Grammatical and Syntactic 
Components of Skilled Writing 


SLPs and teachers might find it challeng- 
ing to effect improvement in their stu- 
dents’ written syntax. Catts (2009) observed 
that research participants improved their 
performance on measures of reading com- 
prehension, writing quality, and vocabu- 
lary but did not improve written syntac- 
tic performance. Improvements in syntax 
need to be targeted specifically, not taken 
for granted as co-occurring with general- 
ized improvements in written language, 
such as are evidenced by vocabulary usage 
or the expression of ideas (cf. Feng & Pow- 
ers, 2007). 

A widely used learning paradigm is 
the guided practice model, where skills ac- 
quisition is likely to entail that the learners 
experience teachers’ or SLPs’ models and 
demonstrations of how to perform the 
skills, then engage in teacher-directed or 
SLP-directed practice that is supported by 
the teachers’ or SLPs’ logical progression 
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of learning tasks. Learners engage in inde- 
pendent practice as a final step toward 
competence. This is a gradual release model 
of learning, sometimes described, from the 
teacher’s or SLP’s standpoint, as “I do, we 
do, you do” (as explained by Drew, 2019). 
The development of written language has 
a somewhat different overall trajectory, 
in that even very young children experi- 
ment with writing independently and gain 
a certain amount of writing competence 
intuitively or inductively (Calkins, 1994). 
Expressing themselves independently in 
writing is a teacher’s or SLP’s goal for 
young children even though they may not 
employ correctness of grammatical and 
sentence forms. For older learners, impor- 
tantly, there is a parallel effort to encour- 
age free expression while they learn more 
about standard written forms. In this re- 
gard, the teachers’ and SLPs’ models and 
directed practice opportunities occur con- 
temporaneously with the learners’ inde- 
pendent practice, which means that inde- 
pendent, expressive writing in and out of 
school continues while learners are refin- 
ing their knowledge of grammar and sen- 
tence forms. 

SLPs may approach writing interven- 
tions in the way that oral language ther- 
apy is typically delivered. Learners would 
be given opportunities to demonstrate writ- 
ten language independence and then SLPs 
would provide models, cues, prompts, or 
therapeutic questioning to help learners 
realize how to improve upon their errors 
or to minimize where the SLP’s assistance 
is needed. This approach is not always 
feasible or possible. There is no amount of 
therapeutic questioning or performance 
testing that can improve how individuals 
employ written language forms that they 
have never previously heard, spoken, read, 
or written. It’s not possible to offer cues to 
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bring about the use of written forms that 
are as yet unlearned. SLPs’ approaches 
would by necessity introduce the written 
language forms that students do not have 
in their repertoires and/or strengthen the 
use of the forms that are present but not 
well ingrained. Rather than attempting to 
impart too many grammatical concepts to 
students who are already struggling with 
written grammar and syntax, SLPs would 
prioritize presenting the grammatical ele- 
ments that most affect their students’ abil- 
ity to write effectively (Chin, n.d.), such as 
nouns and elaborated sentence subjects, 
verbs and verb phrases, and clauses and 
phrases that allow for sentence expan- 
sions (Jennings & Haynes, 2018; Weaver, 
1998). 


A Model for a Continuum 
of Interventions 


As an overarching framework, SLPs’ in- 
terventions to develop the grammar and 
syntax of written language would exist on 
a continuum of instructional practices that 
includes explicit, direct instruction and 
move gradually to more informal learn- 
ing (cf. as proposed by Nippold, 2007), as 
shown in Figure 6-2. At the one end of the 
continuum is direct instruction, sometimes 
in the form of isolated grammar drills and 
grammar and syntax practice tasks. The 
content and meaning of the grammatical 
morphemes and sentences used as stimuli 
would be secondary in importance to the 
forms under study; any content or material 
could be used as stimuli. Students would 
learn the names and characteristics of the 
grammatical forms and then use these 
forms in practice tasks. Sentence analysis 
and sentence production are the focal points 
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of the lessons. Working with the intrasen- 
tiential elements of subjects, predicates, 
clauses, and so on would be essential. For 
example, given the focus on, for example, 
subordinating conjunctions, students would 
write sentences that include the target 
conjunctions, such as although, since, un- 
less, and until. Or students could fill in 
sentences where the subordinating con- 
junctions are missing, either by consulting 
a word bank for choices or independently 
thinking of the needed words. SLPs might 
design games or other participation op- 
portunities to practice these isolated skills. 
Students might create charts or other ref- 
erence materials that guide their use of the 
grammatical forms, such as listing their 
definitions, rules, and examples that will 
assist in future sentence analysis and sen- 
tence generation tasks. They might create 
a PowerPoint talk to explain the grammat- 
ical forms to other students, to be deliv- 
ered either live or remotely, and viewed by 
their peers either synchronously or asyn- 
chronously. Using the planned scope and 
sequence of published grammar curricula 
would also be included within a direct 
teaching approach (e.g., see Datchuk, 2017, 
on the benefits of “precision teaching” of 
sentence components). The comprehen- 
sive and linear nature of these curricula, 
and the typically short lessons contained 
within these curricula that can be accom- 
modated within traditional therapy ses- 
sions (e.g., perhaps 30 minutes twice per 
week), make them a viable language ther- 


Planned 
Contextual 
Opportunities 


Direct 


Instruction 


apy option. Media options, such as gram- 
mar practice videos and songs, might be 
supplemental materials. Repetition and fre- 
quent practice impress upon the learner a 
more stable long-term memory storage of 
these grammatical and syntactic elements, 
and frequent opportunities for recall and 
rehearsal would help working memory 
retrieve these items on demand, because 
frequently retrieved information is more 
likely to be easily retrievable (see Nip- 
pold, 2007; see also Van Cleave, 2020). The 
question remains, however, of whether 
students will implement this grammar 
knowledge on other occasions when they 
write for academic and communicative 
purposes. 

Moving along on the continuum 
of instructional practices shown in Fig- 
ure 6-2, diverging from a drill and prac- 
tice approach, interventions would include 
planned contextual opportunities, meaning 
that SLPs would use academically rele- 
vant reading and writing (or students’ in- 
dependent reading, if appropriate) as the 
context for creating lessons about certain 
grammatical and syntactic forms (Silli- 
man & Scott, 2009). Sentence analysis and 
sentence generation, which are tasks that 
involve working with intrasentiential ele- 
ments, are the linguistic foci of the lessons, 
but the allied purpose of exploring aca- 
demic content is important, too. For exam- 
ple, when skimming the headers within 
a social studies textbook chapter, the stu- 
dent and SLP would copy out the head- 


Informal and 
Incidental 
Learning 


Figure 6-2. Interventions to develop the grammat- 
ical and syntactic components of skilled writing. 
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ers onto the left column of a two-column 
chart, then, in the right column, expand 
the terse headers into complete sentences. 
The SLP could explain that the words 
added are, for example, prepositions, arti- 
cles, and conjunctions, as are italicized in 
the following example: The chapter sec- 
tion header “War in the Pacific” would be 
written out as “In 1941, the United States 
armed forces entered into war with the Jap- 
anese military, with battles taking place 
throughout the Pacific region, on land and 
sea and in the air.” Students would con- 
tinue to discover the use of the form words 
that structure sentence syntax, including 
prepositions, articles, and conjunctions, as 
the headers are expanded into sentences. 
(Form words stand in contrast to content 
words, i.e., the nouns, verbs, and adjectives 
that convey the majority of the semantic 
content in sentences. The grammar and 
syntax lessons would not preclude com- 
prehending the content of the chapter, as 
obtained by reading and discussing its 
content. Form and meaning would be in- 
terrelated.) The planned contextual op- 
portunities allow for grammar and syntax 
to be integrated into meaningful writing 
for purposes of authentic learning, as the 
example of the sentence expansion task 
would promote. Much of the discussion 
throughout this chapter that proposes op- 
tions for interventions in some way makes 
use of planned contextual opportunities 
for learning about intrasentential gram- 
mar and syntax and expanding these con- 
textual opportunities by using the target 
forms in self-generated writing contexts. 
The quantity and quality of the stimuli for 
learning are within the SLPs’ control and 
the options for creativity in lesson con- 
tent are extensive. These speech-language 
therapy approaches support and reinforce 
teachers’ academic language instruction 
by encouraging students to apply this lan- 
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guage to their writings (Silliman & Scott, 
2009; Truckenmiller & Petscher, 2019). 

Another benefit of designing sessions 
around planned contextual opportunities 
is that it emphasizes reading to improve 
writing and writing to improve reading. The 
reciprocal nature of the receptive and ex- 
pressive literacy skills is inherent here 
(Ward-Lonergan, 2010). In older learners, 
learning new words has been attributed to 
regularly engaging in wide reading (An- 
derson et al., 1988; Nagy, 1988; National 
Reading Panel, 2000; Nippold, 2007). 
School-age learners can be expected to 
learn 2,000 to 3,000 new words each year, 
acquired by the cumulative effects of read- 
ing, direct instruction, and general expo- 
sure to words during daily living (Nip- 
pold, 2007). The better the student’s spoken 
language vocabulary, the more words the 
student has available to use in writing. 
Moreover, the multiple exposures to the 
text passages that are used as stimuli for 
writing enhance memory and recall of the 
text information. The information is re- 
viewed in working memory on multiple 
occasions, with this rehearsal and repeti- 
tion building long-term storage of the in- 
formation and, ideally, more accessible 
and automatic retrieval of strong impres- 
sions on demand. 

On the right side of Figure 6-2 is the 
option for interventions to be based on 
informal and incidental learning of grammati- 
cal and syntactic forms. In this approach, a 
beneficial way of helping students improve 
their command of grammar and syntax in 
writing is to use students’ own writing as 
the basis for discussing grammatical and 
syntactic concepts. Rather than using ar- 
tificially constructed sentences found on 
skills worksheets, SLPs can use students’ 
writing to help them work toward bet- 
ter grammatical usage, punctuation, and 
sentence variety (Weaver, 1998). Students’ 
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own writings provide the sentences for 
analysis. SLPs can help learners label the 
components of their own writing, so that 
learners can become aware that, for ex- 
ample, they actually use sentence subjects 
even though they do not yet know this 
syntactic terminology. Grammatical and 
syntactic concepts would not seem like 
unfamiliar abstractions if students can 
identify them in their own writing and can 
give these elements a name (Chin, n.d.; 
Weaver, 1998). This approach can add to 
the cumulative diagnostic inventory of stu- 
dents’ known skills, and thus would help 
SLPs provide interventions that target stu- 
dents’ areas of need and that reinforce their 
strengths. In a sense, this approach gen- 
erates a series of language samples that 
are used for interventions and affords a 
repeated-measures or a multiple baseline 
approach to data collection. However, this 
approach is entirely inductive and not pre- 
scriptive. The material that SLPs have to 
work with to stimulate written language 
growth is limited to the examples of writ- 
ten language content, form, and usages that 
the learner brings to the session or cre- 
ates within the session. Whether the stu- 
dent’s writing has enough substance to 
lend itself to grammatical and syntactic 
examination and instruction, and whether 
the student’s samples across sessions will 
have enough variety to provide for a range 
of meaningful learning experiences, can- 
not be foreseen. In this approach, SLPs’ 
language interventions are provided us- 
ing strategies that are similar to a writing 
workshop approach (Atwell, 1987), where 
students write freely and learn more about 
writing by examining, critiquing, and ex- 
panding their own work (and possibly that 
of their peers), and thereby develop self- 
regulated learning strategies (see Harris 
& Graham, 1999; Harris et al., 2011; and, 
notably, Harris et al., 2003, who studied 


self-regulation to improve writing in stu- 
dents with disabilities). The approach 
would work well for learners who can 
supply rich and developmentally appro- 
priate writing samples each session, but 
the approach would not offer enough skill- 
building instruction for students who do 
not generate the quantity or quality of 
material needed for workshopping. The 
serendipitous discovery of grammatical 
and syntactic elements to explore might 
not occasion the process of repetitive re- 
view of specific elements, which has been 
shown to build the long-term storage and 
working memory retrieval networks nec- 
essary to use these elements with ease on 
future occasions (Nippold, 2007). 

This continuum offered in Figure 6-2 
might suggest possible sequences for in- 
terventions. One consideration is that it 
might be necessary for some intervention 
plans to begin with direct instruction in 
grammar and syntax and move, in time, 
in a linear fashion, to planned contextual 
opportunities for working with the ele- 
ments of sentence form, using academic 
readings as model texts. Then, the more 
familiar that learners become with gram- 
mar and syntax, the more they can exam- 
ine their own writing and learn skills for 
revising and editing within the informal 
and incidental learning contexts that their 
own writings afford. In this sequence, each 
strategy for instruction gives way to the 
next, less structured strategy over time. Al- 
ternatively, another possible consideration 
is to aim for the use of a certain grammat- 
ical or syntactic form in directed instruc- 
tion, planned contextual opportunities, 
and informal and incidental learning, con- 
temporaneously. The focus is on the se- 
lected form, for example, the dependent 
clause, and this form is explored during 
exercises, while writing about readings, 
and when the student needs to produce 
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written texts to accomplish some commu- 
nicative or academic purposes (Weaver, 
1998). Deductive and inductive learning 
co-occur. 

With these two possible instructional 
sequences in mind, sequential and con- 
temporaneous, it would seem less advan- 
tageous for SLPs to begin with informal 
and incidental learning as the starting point 
for interventions. The diagnostic elements 
become increasingly less important over 
time, and the need for structured intro- 
duction of new grammatical and syntac- 
tic targets takes on time value. Students 
might not understand enough about gram- 
matical and syntactic elements to evaluate 
their own writing and to workshop their 
way to new learnings. If the SLP models 
how to identify elements of the student’s 
writing to work with, the student might 
feel “caught out” or corrected rather than 
feel supported for growth. Although these 
caveats are worthy of consideration, a 
determination of the most beneficial in- 
tervention sequence would depend upon 
each learner’s unique capabilities, and 
SLPs would assess the nature of each 
learner’s strengths and needs and inter- 
vene accordingly. 


Content, Process, and 
Product: Three Considerations 
for Interventions 


SLPs’ interventions require careful plan- 
ning of the content and processes that are 
targeted and the products that learners 
create. These concurrent considerations 
are true for most interventions across the 
SLPs’ scope of practice, but they are im- 
perative for written language interven- 
tions. In simple terms, the content of an 
intervention plan and of the lessons within 
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this plan has to do with the knowledge that 
SLPs would like learners to gain. For exam- 
ple, grammatical content might include 
learning a sufficient number of the parts 
of speech to make practical use of this 
knowledge when writing sentences. Syn- 
tactic content might include labeling sen- 
tence elements such as subject, predicate, 
main clause, subordinate clause, and so 
on, again to be able to use this knowledge 
for sentence analysis and sentence genera- 
tion (see, for example, Jennings & Haynes, 
2018; Van Cleave, 2020). 

The processes of an intervention plan 
and of the lessons within this plan would en- 
tail many of the procedural choices for help- 
ing learners succeed. These choices would be 
made within the paradigms of direct instruc- 
tion and practice, or structured opportunities 
for practice, or working with students’ spon- 
taneous writings to learn about grammar and 
syntax. The processes would include lo- 
cating, identifying, labeling, manipulat- 
ing, analyzing, and generating the ele- 
ments of a sentence. Process skills would 
include word choices within sentences; 
word ordering in sentences of different 
types; reviewing, revising, and editing 
sentences; comparing grammatical and 
agrammatical sentences; expanding or 
shortening sentences; and other sentence 
analysis, generation, and manipulation 
tasks. Structured tasks that involve work- 
ing with grammatical elements would be 
included here, for example, changing a 
sentence subject from singular to plural 
and editing the sentence for noun-verb 
agreement. It may be that the acquisition 
of process skills is the most extensive as- 
pect of written language interventions. 

Products are the tangible components 
created during interventions. Sometimes 
SLPs’ interventions do not generate tan- 
gible products. Speech-language therapy 
may be conversation based or centered on 
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verbal practice tasks. The verbal exchanges 
are the actual products, but they are only 
tangible if they are recorded for review or 
if careful documentation could re-create 
the interchanges. Written language inter- 
ventions necessitate the creation of written 
products. One of the foremost considerations 
for intervention planning and session objec- 
tives is determining what the learner will 
write during the session and possibly before 
and/or after the session, too. The products are 
the written outcomes of the interventions and 
embody the actualization of the content and 
the processes of the interventions. The prod- 
ucts provide the demonstrations of the 
learner’s written language skills. Prod- 
ucts might include, for example, a gram- 
matically standard written sentence with 
a main clause and a dependent clause, a 
sentence with two independent clauses 
joined by a coordinating conjunction, a 
correctly worded and punctuated wh- 
question sentence, or a five-sentence para- 
graph that includes a topic sentence, three 
sentences that provide paragraph details, 
and a concluding sentence. The products 
could take the form of their genre and/or 
communicative intent, for example, a get 
well soon email to a teacher, a five-slide 
PowerPoint for history class, or a half- 
page entry in a learning journal in math 
class. 

Products do not necessarily have to 
be finished, edited pieces of writing. Stu- 
dents’ prewriting planning would consti- 
tute products (Atwell, 1987; Fulwiler & 
Young, 1982; Murray, 2004), including their 
free writing, quick writing, or 5-minute 
writings that they use to get started on 
a composition; their personal journaling; 
and their “notes to self” where they re- 
cord ideas that they will later write about. 
Murray (2004) wrote extensively about 
keeping a writer’s notebook or a “day- 
book” that includes diary entries, notes, 


and memos but also clippings, memen- 
toes, and other artifacts that can inspire 
composition. 


Grammar and Syntax Instruction 
and the Teaching of Writing 


Hillocks and Smith (1991) reported that 
students do not necessarily transfer iso- 
lated grammar instruction that is sepa- 
rated from writing instruction to improv- 
ing their own writing. However, this does 
not necessarily mean that systematic and 
explicit instruction and interventions 
would be futile; in fact, quite the con- 
trary (De La Paz & Graham, 2002; Eber- 
hardt, 2013; Feng & Powers, 2005; Gillis 
& Eberhardt, 2018; Gregory, 2003; Interna- 
tional Dyslexia Association, 2010; Kieffer 
& Lesaux, 2012; Kuehner, 2016; Saddler, 
2012). Skills and strategy instruction and 
interventions would provide a founda- 
tion for students’ ultimate automatic use 
of grammatical and syntactic knowledge 
(Graham & Perin, 2007b; National Read- 
ing Panel, 2000). 

Learner-friendly grammar instruction 
and interventions would not seem to the 
student to be a barrage of continuous drill 
and testing. Writing is produced for com- 
munication, so sentence writing work 
among students in groups would be a 
beneficial way to share the grammatical 
and syntactic constructions being learned 
and practiced. Shared work among stu- 
dents would entail generating sentences, 
working on sentence-building tasks, and 
revising sentences to produce written 
products (Weaver, 1998) that other people 
would actually see and enjoy via elec- 
tronic and/or print formats. Grammar 
and syntax instruction and interventions 
would become a natural part of the mini- 
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lessons that begin speech-language ses- 
sions and would be carried through dur- 
ing the drafting, revising, editing, and 
proofreading phases of the writing pro- 
cess (Chin, n.d.). 

The important consideration is the 
amount of transfer of grammatical and 
syntactic information that SLPs would 
expect learners to be responsible for inde- 
pendently. Shaughnessy (1977) cautioned 
not to overemphasize grammatical termi- 
nology and overwhelm students’ ability 
to understand and apply the concepts (see 
Chin, n.d.). As Weaver (1998) suggested, 
the concepts covered during structured 
and systematic grammar and syntax les- 
sons would be most relevant to what stu- 
dents need to be able to write about and 
would be immediately applied to writing 
contexts. For example, after a mini-lesson 
(i.e., a short, practical lesson; see Atwell, 
1987) on using a series of modifiers (adjec- 
tives) in a sentence, SLPs would provide 
students with the opportunity to write 
descriptive passages (cf. Datchuk, 2016; 
Datchuk & Kubina, 2017). Keeping the 
examples of the NAEP questions in mind 
(NAEP, n.d.), students could write a few 
descriptive paragraphs about a favorite 
class or teacher, using descriptive modi- 
fiers in correct series order to explain the 
positive features of this class or teacher. 


Grammatical and 
Syntactic Necessities 


As noted in Chapter 4, Shaughnessy 
(1977) identified four areas of essential 
grammar, which could yield emphasis 
during instruction and interventions: sen- 
tence formation, morphological inflection, 
verb tense, and noun-verb and noun- 
pronoun agreement. Weaver (1998) sug- 
gested that the most essential skills for 
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writing are based upon the ability to ma- 
nipulate the syntactic elements of sen- 
tences. Competence here would include 
generating sentences with appropriate 
subjects, verbs, clauses, and phrases (see 
Features of Academic Writing, n.d.); using 
sentence-combining skills to build longer 
sentences and more elaborated syntax; 
and using punctuation and the mechan- 
ics of writing for convention, clarity, and 
style (Chin, n.d.; Weaver, 1998). 

Working toward students’ mastery of 
these essentials of grammar and syntax 
would include some working definitional 
knowledge of grammatical and syntactic 
terms. As Nippold (2007) elaborated, def- 
initions are of practical value for clarity 
and conciseness of communication, and 
there are different types of definitions. Def- 
initions tell what something is (as in, a 
noun is a person, place, or thing, including an 
animal, quality, or idea). Some definitions 
differentiate one thing from other things, 
perhaps by negation (as in, a noun is a qual- 
ity, such as “a softness,” but is not a describing 
word, like “soft”). Definitions can employ 
comparisons (as in, nouns name things, but 
adjectives describe things), or examples (as 
in, nouns are persons and places, for exam- 
ple, the president of the United States lives in 
Washington, D.C.). Some definitions are 
operational or situational and tell how 
something is experienced, as in, a noun can 
be perceived by the senses or as an idea within 
the mind; people may call this a “working 
definition.” Students would become fa- 
miliar with mechanisms for defining gram- 
matical and syntactic concepts for pur- 
poses of making linguistic elements more 
accessible, vivid, and usable, so that def- 
initions do not become rote, superfluous, 
and meaningless verbiage. Students and 
SLPs could explore online sources of def- 
initions of grammatical and syntactic 
terms and then refer back to the sites they 
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prefer (for example, Features of Academic 
Writing, n.d.). 

To systematically define grammati- 
cal and syntactic terms, learners might 
employ explanatory strategies (cf. Nip- 
pold, 2007): 


m@ Tell what something is by explaining 
how it is used. 

m@ Tell what something is by 
describing it. 

m@ Tell what something is by explaining 
its characteristic properties. 

@ Tell what something is by providing 
a synonym for it (SLPs would 
encourage students who use simpler, 
earlier developing adjectives and 
adverbs to provide more mature 
synonyms; similarly, slang and 
more formal terms would be 
interchanged depending upon 
pragmatic contexts; note that 
word choices can affect sentence 
grammar). 

m@ Tell what something is by associating 
it with similar things (an analogy 
to something similar). 

m@ Tell what something is by telling 
how it is used, what it does, or how 
it functions. 

m@ Tell what something is by explaining 
if it is a part of something else. 

m@ Tell what something is by 
explaining any aspects of degree 
that modify it (e.g., sometimes, 
mostly, lightly). 

m@ Tell what something is by 
explaining the category of things, 
actions, or concepts it belongs 
within (or explain a superordinate 
categorical terms as having certain 
subordinates within this category). 

m@ Tell what something is by explaining 
its characteristic properties by 


contrasting it to things that are 
different. 

@ Tell what something is by explaining 
any syllogistic reasoning associated 
with it (to be X, it must be Y and 
cannot be Z). 


Chin (n.d.) and Van Cleave (2020) 
recommended the practice of integrating 
grammar instruction and interventions 
within tasks where students are compos- 
ing texts, such as writing paragraphs or 
stories. SLPs would use the grammar 
terms that make sense to the students as 
they are crafting their sentences. By incor- 
porating grammar terms naturally into the 
processes of drafting, revising, editing, 
and proofreading, SLPs would help stu- 
dents understand and apply grammar pur- 
posefully to their own writing. Strategies 
such as writing conferences, partner writ- 
ing, grammar mini-lessons, and peer re- 
sponse groups may facilitate a natural dia- 
logue about grammar and syntax (Chin, 
n.d.; Graham & Perin, 2007a, 2007b). Writ- 
ing conferences (Atwell, 1987) involve a 
teaching strategy that educators use that 
bears a resemblance to an individual or 
small group speech-language therapy ses- 
sion. The student writer(s) and the teacher 
engage in a conference about the content 
and form of the student’s academic paper 
or other type of written product (for ex- 
ample, a letter, a blog post, a petition, or 
an invitation to a school event, regardless 
of whether these are a physical or an elec- 
tronic composition). The writing confer- 
ence involves the educator helping the 
student become aware of the strengths 
and needs of the draft. SLPs would be im- 
portant writing conference partners for 
students, within the students’ classrooms 
or in pull-out therapy settings. Therapy ob- 
jectives can include enhancing the quan- 
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tity and quality of the students’ written 
language self-analysis, the students’ accu- 
racy of responses to the SLP’s suggestions 
and input related to grammatical and syn- 
tactic conventions, and progress toward 
carrying over the written language im- 
provements to future assignments. 

Nippold (2007) offered suggestions 
for inflectional morphology (i.e., adding 
bound morphemes to form grammatical 
variants, such as changing present tense 
to past tense, where the resulting words 
retain the same part of speech) and deri- 
vational morphology (i.e., where bound 
morphemes may or may not change a 
word’s part of speech; a root form can 
yield multiple derivations). Inflectional 
morphemes and derivational morphemes 
influence the syntactic roles of words. In- 
flectional morphemes in English are not 
complex, involving only verb tense, gram- 
matical person (first, second, and third), 
and number (singular and plural), and 
would typically be mastered in spoken 
language by age 6 or 7 (Nippold, 2007). 
Derivational morphology continues to de- 
velop as learners gain conceptual knowl- 
edge in and out of school. Common but 
complex affixes (prefixes and suffixes) are 
added to nouns, verbs, adjectives, and ad- 
verbs to extend students’ vocabularies, as 
in these examples (for a longer list, refer to 
Nippold, 2007, pp. 50-52): 


@ Noun derivations: -ness (happy- 
happiness); -ster (young-youngster); 
-ure (close-closure) 

m@ Verb derivations: -ate (active- 
activate); -ize (colony-colonize) 

m@ Adjective derivations: -ible 
(reverse-reversible); -most (upper- 
uppermost); -ward (after-afterward) 

m Adverb derivations: -ly (quiet- 
quietly); -fully (careful-carefully) 
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More than one affix can be added to 
a base word, as in the adverb derivations. 

Interventions would explore the use 
of free morphemes that can take on deri- 
vational affixation (e.g., enjoy-enjoyment) 
along with the derivations built from roots 
that do not stand alone as words (e.g., 
-struct in construct-construction). Nippold 
(2007) observed that some derivations have 
greater semantic transparency than oth- 
ers, meaning, the root and affix relation- 
ship are more apparent and occur natu- 
rally in common linguistic usage. Other 
words are more semantically opaque, 
where knowledge of the root and affix 
may be more obscure and require some 
level of analysis (e.g., the root -struct in 
construct-construction). 


Oral Language Usage to Guide 
Written Language Targets 


Chin (n.d.) proposed that grammar and 
syntax instruction and interventions would 
begin with students’ baseline demonstra- 
tions of their knowledge of grammar and 
syntax, as demonstrated by oral language 
usage, and would then help students in- 
corporate this knowledge as they write. 
Connecting students’ knowledge of oral 
language structures to creating written 
language constructions would be an ini- 
tial step. SLPs would document oral lan- 
guage usage via sampling (see Chapter 4) 
and during other opportunities for obser- 
vation of students’ oral language use. In- 
terventions can be directed toward (1) en- 
hancing the use of the forms that students 
produced, by offering opportunities to use 
their productive forms in a variety of dif- 
ferent contexts, and (2) introducing the 
use of forms that were not evidenced dur- 
ing sampling. It may be that the students 
have these forms in their repertoires but 
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simply did not have occasion to display 
them during sampling, or these may be 
new forms. Systematic and explicit review 
of the forms that they use well in oral lan- 
guage, as well as of the forms that they use 
inconsistently well, would help solidify 
their oral language skills in preparation 
for transfer of these skills to written lan- 
guage. Transfer tasks might include creat- 
ing an audio or video recording using a 
spoken language version of what students 
are planning to write and then transcrib- 
ing it to print, followed by careful revis- 
ing and editing to transition to a written 
“voice,” with emphasis on word choice, 
syntax, tone, and other written language 
conventions. Alternatively, a language ex- 
perience approach (Stauffer, 1970) might 
be used. Students, usually in small groups, 
would dictate a draft of a text for the SLP 
to transcribe, which eliminates the man- 
ual component of writing and frees up the 
students’ cognitive-linguistic resources for 
composing the wording, syntactic arrange- 
ments, and meanings of their composition. 
Students then revise and edit the tran- 
scription of their dictation to achieve a fin- 
ished product cowritten by the students 
and adults involved. 

Regardless of the intervention ap- 
proaches used, SLPs would then gradu- 
ally introduce new oral language forms 
that would be useful in oral and written 
contexts. Students may be able to express 
whether they are familiar with the new 
forms that the SLP introduces. 

Concerns for students’ working mem- 
ory capacity are relevant during oral-to- 
written language tasks. Just because the 
multiword syntax under study is writ- 
ten down doesn’t mean that the content 
would not tax a learner’s working mem- 
ory. SLPs would be careful not to tax a 
learner’s auditory working memory. Au- 
ral sentence targets cannot be so long as 


to make it difficult for the learner to pro- 
cess all of the elements in a sentence when 
they use their working memory capacity 
for syntactic arrangements. 

Oral language baselines may ensure 
that students can use an array of devel- 
opmentally appropriate grammatical and 
syntactic subskills, for example: 


m@ Integrating word meanings into 
sentence meanings: Use words in 
the contexts of sentence grammar 
and syntax, whether those meanings 
are consistent whenever they are 
used in sentences or change across 
sentences. 
m@ Sentence arrangement skills, such 
as reversible and nonreversible 
clause structures; arrangements 
may be based on whether the active 
or passive voice is used. 
= Reversible: The information can 
be extracted from either clause, 
since the nouns can be subjects 
or objects, as in, The big dog chased 
the little dog; the little dog chased the 
big dog; the little dog was chased by 
the big dog; the big dog was chased 
by the little dog. 

= Nonreversible: The information 
that completes the sentence 
meaning is subject-extracted (as 
in, The patient took the medicine, 
not that the medicine took the 
patient) or object-extracted (as 
in, The patient was helped by the 
medicine, which can only mean 
that the medicine helped the 
patient, not that the patient 
helped the medicine). 

m@ Sentence arrangement skills, such 
as cleft sentences that may change 
the place in the sentence where 
information is extracted, as in, It 
was Caleb who fixed the broken toy, 
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with the actor or subject, Caleb, 
being placed after the verb fixed, in 
the sentence predicate; the sentence 
subject is found in the predicate 
position; It is considered a null 
subject, because, although it appears 
in the subject position, it is not the 
actual subject of the sentence. 


Written Sentence Skills 


Instruction and interventions that focus 
on improving students’ sentence writing 
would address the skills and strategies 
needed to accomplish sentence genera- 
tion and sentence analysis (Jennings & 
Haynes, 2018; Saddler, 2012; Van Cleave, 
2020; Weaver, 1998). Sentence generation 
may include explicit lessons on the ele- 
ments of sentences and how to use these 
words, clauses, and phrases to form sen- 
tences. Sentence expansion, often accom- 
plished by practicing sentence combining, 
is an important aspect of explicit instruc- 
tion and interventions for sentence gen- 
eration. Sentence analysis skills teach the 
metacognitive and metalinguistic aware- 
ness of how sentences are composed and 
allow learners to consider how to deter- 
mine whether sentences are too long, too 
short, complete, grammatical, and mean- 
ingful. Sentence analysis skills would be 
integrated with revising and editing of 
meaningful sentences, composed by their 
teachers and SLPs, or drawn from their in- 
and out-of-school readings, or composed 
by themselves and their peers. Breaking 
down sentences that are too long can be as 
important as expanding sentences that are 
too short. Learners would have models 
of well-composed sentences and would 
refer to editing rules or strategies that are 
available online or in their language arts 
instructional materials. Learning simple 
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rules, such as “use the active voice when- 
ever possible,” can help build a conscious- 
ness of how sentences “sound” and “look” 
when they are well constructed. 
Regarding the expansion of language 
form, Chapter 4 presented the acronym 
SPICE: Syntactic and Pragmatic Interventions 
for Clausal Expansions as a suggestion for 
oral language grammar and syntax en- 
hancement. The focus of SPICE for writ- 
ten language would be to help learners 
become metalinguistically aware of the 
components of clausal expansions. SLPs 
can use this acronym as a reminder to 
emphasize clausal structures as they con- 
struct written language interventions. 


Sentence Expansions 


Loban (1976, p. 35) provided information 
on the lengths of spoken and written sen- 
tences in school-age and adolescent learn- 
ers, which reflects intrasentential growth, 
that is, an increased length of sentence that 
occurs as their sentence forms become 
more complex (Nippold, 2007). Intrasen- 
tential expansion is usually the result of 
an increase in clausal density, notably by 
increasing the number of times that the 
speaker or writer uses clausal subordi- 
nation. These data on the mean number 
of words per C-unit (i.e., independent 
clauses plus their modifiers) provide pa- 
rameters for the lengths of sentences that 
could be targeted by sentence expansion 
interventions. Loban’s (1976) data (see 
also Nippold, 2007), indicated the length 
of C-unit was typically: 


M@ Grade 1, ages 6 to 7, spoken 
sentences with a mean length 
of 6.88 C-units (Loban had no 
measures for written sentences). 

M Grade 3, ages 8 to 9, spoken 
sentences with a mean length of 
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7.62 and written sentence with a 
mean length of 7.60 C-units. 

M Grade 6, ages 11 to 12, spoken 
sentences with a mean length of 
9.82 and written sentence with a 
mean length of 9.04 C-units. 

M@ Grade 9, ages 14 to 15, spoken 
sentences with a mean length of 
10.96 and written sentence with a 
mean length of 10.05 C-units. 

M@ Grade 12, ages 17 to 18, spoken 
sentences with a mean length of 
11.70 and written sentence with a 
mean length of 13.27 C-units. 


Students in Loban’s (1976) sample 
younger than Grade 12 produced fairly 
equivalent oral and written sentence 
lengths. Older students in Grade 12 dem- 
onstrated greater sentence complexity in 
writing than in speaking. These data show 
fine point distinctions that may not be 
replicable on a daily basis in communi- 
cative or educational contexts. Perhaps a 
sufficient summary might be to suggest 
that written sentence expansions might 
target about 7- or 8-word constructions 
in mid-elementary school and increase to 
9- or 10-word sentences in middle school 
and 13-word sentences in high school. 
Scott and Stokes (1995) similarly reported 
that written sentence length increased 
from approximately 7 words for students 
in the third grade to 14 words for students 
in Grade 12. Other studies provided an ar- 
ray of data on the lengths of written sen- 
tences produced by school-age and ado- 
lescent writers. Christie and Derewianka 
(2008) provided written language scores 
and a trajectory of writing development 
from ages 6 through 18 for a sample of 
400 students, documenting changes in the 
structural components and functional uses 
of writing. Maxwell-Reid and Kartika- 
Ningsih (2020) documented age- and 


grade-related skills in nominal expansions 
in adolescent writing. Rose (2021) devel- 
oped a writing assessment that scores 
writing samples in relation to Australian 
grade-level standards, along 14 criteria for 
genre, register, discourse, grammar, and 
graphic features. These various tools and 
banks of data are useful for establishing 
students’ performance, progress monitor- 
ing, and creating comparisons of individ- 
uals’ performance to national standards. 

Sentence combining involves join- 
ing together short sentences to form lon- 
ger, more complex sentences. Hillocks 
(1986, p. 150) noted that teaching sentence 
combining teaches “systematic knowl- 
edge of sentence possibilities.” Sentence- 
combining strategies teach students to 
vary sentence structure in order to change 
meaning and to vary their writing style 
(Chin, n.d.). Sentence combining can teach 
new ways to begin sentences and to cre- 
ate alternative sentence structures. Com- 
plex syntactic structures would tend to 
include a more varied array of vocabulary 
terms, and the combination of sentence 
variety and word variety would enhance 
the content, clarity, and coherence of stu- 
dents’ writing. 

Chin (n.d.) suggested that structured 
sentence-combining exercises provide mod- 
els and guidance for how to combine sen- 
tences, perhaps by filling sentence frames 
or striking out a predetermined number of 
words. For example, if two sentences are 
provided, as in Mom took her three kids to 
buy new sneakers. On their way, they stopped 
to pick up Grandma to bring her along, the 
combined sentence could be On their way 
to buy new sneakers, Mom and her three kids 
stopped to pick up Grandma to bring her 
along. The cue could be that 22 words be- 
come 20, so a frame with 20 blanks is pro- 
vided. Unstructured sentence-combining 
exercises allow for a range of responses 
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and more opportunities for fluency and 
variety (Chin, n.d.). For example, if three 
sentences are provided: Mom took her three 
kids to buy new sneakers. Grandma went along. 
They had a good time., the combined sen- 
tence could have many outcomes, for in- 
stance, They had a good time when Grandma 
went along with Mom and her three kids to 
buy new sneakers. When Grandma went along 
with Mom and her three kids to buy new 
sneakers, they had a good time. Mom and her 
three kids had a good time when they went to 
buy new sneakers and Grandma went along. 
The meaning of each variation is slightly 
different. 

Nippold (2007) suggested that the use 
of conjunctions is one important syntac- 
tic element in sentence expansion and re- 
ported that prior studies identified that 
throughout elementary, middle, and high 
school, learners increase their frequency 
and accuracy of use of subordinating (e.g., 
after, although, as, until, when, since, unless, 
etc.), coordinating (e.g., and, but, or, etc.), 
and correlative conjunctions (e.g., either... 
or; neither . . . nor, etc.). Importantly, Lo- 
ban (1976) noted that a longer utterance 
is not always the most sophisticated syn- 
tactic form, and phrasal constructions 
that provide economy of form may entail 
greater syntactic maturity (as described 
in Chapter 4). 

In general, learning about sentence 
expansions necessitates knowledge of the 
obligatory grammatical transformations in 
sentence structures and the optional gram- 
matical transformations in sentence structures. 
SLPs would consider the types of sen- 
tences that writers create by employing 
the obligatory and the optional gram- 
matical transformations and that students 
would have a functional need to master. 
Learners may find greater transparency in 
the rules for obligatory grammatical trans- 
formations and may be more comfortable 
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addressing these contexts first in a learn- 
ing sequence. For example, the simple rule 
of coordinating two independent clauses 
using a coordinating conjunction is fairly 
simple: I went to Elise’s birthday party. I 
brought a gift. becomes I went to Elise’s birth- 
day party and I brought a gift. The optional 
grammatical transformation is whether 
the writer repeats the sentence subject or 
opts for ellipsis of the subject in the sec- 
ond independent clause: I went to Elise’s 
birthday party and brought a gift. The op- 
tional grammatical transformation may 
require discussion about not only the gram- 
matical options but the expressive nuances 
of the choices, which may relate to prag- 
matic considerations such as the func- 
tion of the sentence within the discourse 
(Christie & Derewianka, 2008), the rela- 
tive importance of this sentence to overall 
passage meaning, the social register that 
the writer would adopt or the relative 
social positions of the writer and prospec- 
tive readers, the writer’s degree of neces- 
sity for being clear and exact in meaning 
and whether a certain grammatical trans- 
formation would be more effective, the 
purpose of the text and the intended au- 
dience, and so on. The overall array of 
grammatical and syntactic considerations 
for students’ learning about forms that 
arrange clauses into elaborated sentences 
would entail learning about: 


m@ Clauses. 

m@ Forms within clauses: Noun phrase 
expansions. 

m@ Forms within clauses: Verb phrase 
expansions. 

m@ Forms within clauses: Prepositional 
phrases, object complements, and 
so on. 

m@ Clausal transformations: Sentence 
combining by using dependent 
clauses, descriptive embedded 
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clauses, or connecting or conjoining 
sentences to form a single complex 
sentence. 

m@ Arranging clauses into elaborated 
sentences: Obligatory grammatical 
transformations in sentence 
structures. 

m@ Arranging clauses into elaborated 
sentences: Optional grammatical 
transformations in sentence 
structures and the options for 
sentence expansions. 


Sentence expansion interventions 
would be orderly and systematic and 
would concentrate on discrete skills us- 
ing a small number of sentence types at 
a time; for novices or struggling learners, 
perhaps focusing on just one sentence 
type at a time would be an efficient and 
effective process (cf. Saddler, 2012). Stu- 
dents would use grammatical terminol- 
ogy to describe the sentence components. 
Authentic contexts for expansions might 
stimulate and motivate their use, for in- 
stance, when elaborating on concepts by 
writing about examples and nonexamples 
of the concepts, places, people, and so on 
under discussion (Ortlieb, 2014). 

SLPs would construct sentence frames 
based on relevant stimuli, such as stu- 
dents’ academic textbooks or the fiction 
that students are reading as part of their 
class curricula (Weaver, 1998). A system- 
atic approach to sentence expansions would 
have students move through a series of 
sentence study tasks, including: 


m@ Identify sentence elements that 
are offered by SLPs (i.e., a receptive 
demonstration of recognition 
and knowledge of sentence 
elements). 

@ Label sentence elements (i.e., an 
expressive task that is achieved 
independently or with cues). 


m@ Define and describe sentence types 
(i.e., an expansion of expressive 
labeling, where more detail is 
expressed; for example, students 
demonstrate that they know the 
meanings of various words that are 
subordinating conjunctions and that 
they can define and describe clausal 
subordination). 

m Imitate SLPs’ writing of sentence 
types (e.g., the SLP writes a 
compound or a complex sentence 
and then the student writes a 
different, self-generated compound 
or complex sentence) (a helpful 
practice is to guide students to think 
about why writers need compound 
or complex sentences; for example, to 
provide a summary or a concluding 
sentence, a writer may need to use 
connecting words, such as because: 
The final reason for people to take their 
pets to the vet is because it is the best way 
to keep their pets safe and happy.). 

M@ Practice (i.e., working with sentence 
elements in various ways: for 
example, physically arranging 
sentence strips or sentence cards 
where sentence parts can be 
manipulated, strung together, and 
rearranged (Weaver, 1998). 


Practice opportunities would include 
using sentence frames to create the follow- 
ing types of sentences, as well as explicitly 
labeling and defining the sentence ele- 
ments in the following types of sentence 
forms (cf. Nippold, 2007) (see Chapter 4 
for an expanded description of these sen- 
tence elements): 


Increase in Length and Variety of 
Sentence Forms 


Simple sentence: One independent 
clause (I went outside) 
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Compound sentence: Two independent 
clauses joined by a coordinating 
conjunction (and, but, so; I went 
outside and walked onto the grass) 


Complex sentence: One independent 
clause and at least one dependent 
clause joined by a subordinating 
conjunction (if, when) (I went outside 
when it was raining), or 


An independent clause and a nonfinite 
verb phrase, such as an infinitive phrase 
(I went outside to check the weather, or 


An independent clause and a participle 
(Stepping outside, I checked the 
weather), or 


An independent clause and a gerund 
(Walking outside is a seasonal pleasure) 


Compound-complex sentence: At least 
two independent clauses and at least 
one dependent clause (I went outside 
but it was raining and I cancelled my 
daily walk) 


Increase in the Use of Clausal 
Expansion Types (see Chapter 4 for 
more options): 


Example of kernel sentences to expand 
by using clausal expansion: Diana was 
annoyed. Diana missed the bus. 


Nominal expansion: Diana was 
annoyed that she missed the bus. 


Adverbial expansion: When Diana 
missed the bus, she was annoyed 
(when is a subordinating conjunction 
that introduces a dependent clause). 


Relative clause expansion: Diana, who 
missed the bus, was annoyed. 


Nippold (2007), remarking upon Scott 
and Stokes (1995), noted that nominatives 
tend to be the most common expansions 
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in spoken language but are used in writ- 
ten language as well, and that adverbials 
often represent the expansions that occur 
in the subjects of written sentences. 


Improving Clausal Sophistication 

Some sentence expansions do not function 
to increase sentence length but do func- 
tion to improve sentence complexity. As 
Loban (1976) and Nippold (2007) noted, 
expansions add linguistic sophistication 
via the judicious use of economy of form. 
Examples include: 


Participial phrases: Waiting for the light 
to change, Diana missed the bus. 


Gerund phrases: Missing the bus 
annoyed Diana. 


Infinitive phrases: Diana was unhappy 
to miss the bus. 


Increasing Sentence Length and the 
Meaningfulness of Sentence Content 
Nippold (2007) described strategies for 
how writers can increase the complexity 
of how nouns, verbs, adjectives, and ad- 
verbs are used in sentences and contribute 
to sentence expansions. Some examples 
include: 


Elaborated subjects: Weather events, 
such as rain and snow, can cause Diana 
to miss the bus. 


Postmodification of nouns (i.e., the 
words that follow a noun modify the 
noun) using prepositional phrases: 
The weather in the morning caused 
Diana to miss the bus. 


Postmodification of nouns using 
nonfinite verbs: Diana will catch the 
next bus to arrive. 


Appositives to expand nouns: Diana, 
a late riser, missed the bus. 
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Verb phrase expansions using modal 
auxiliaries: Diana should have gotten 
up earlier. 


Verb phrase expansions using the 
perfect aspect: Diana had been sleeping 
too late all week. 


Passive voice: The bus schedule on 
Diana’s route was changed recently. 


Coordination of nouns: Diana and 
Rocco missed the bus. 


Correlative conjunctions (both, either, 
neither) to coordinate nouns: Both 
Diana and Rocco are late risers. 


Coordination of verbs: Diana drinks 
coffee and watches TV in the morning. 


Coordination of adjectives: The bus is 
crowded and slow. 


Coordination of adverbs: Diana 
grumbled quietly and bitterly. 


Increasing Sentence Length by 

dsing Sentence Combining 

Nippold et al. (2009) suggested traditional 
sentence-building tasks, such as sentence 
combining, where students combine sim- 
ple sentences to form compound or com- 
plex sentences. Sentence combining is a 
widely used instructional approach to help 
writers gain sentence composition skills 
(e.g., Datchuk & Kubina, 2013; Saddler 
et al., 2008; Saddler et al., 2018; Scott & 
Nelson, 2009). Saddler and Graham (2005) 
reported that sentence combining was 
found to be superior to grammar instruc- 
tion in a study of the sentence writing skills 
of Grade 4 students. Part of the reason for 
this finding might be that students can see 
the effects of sentence-combining inter- 
ventions immediately, within the present 
instructional or therapeutic context; stu- 
dents have composed new sentences and 
can reflect on the sentences’ structure, 


meaning, and functions. Grammar instruc- 
tion, to be effective, would require stu- 
dents to remember the content of the 
grammar instruction and apply it spon- 
taneously in a context subsequent to and 
remote from the instructional or therapeu- 
tic context. Moreover, sentence combining 
is an equalizer among students of varying 
levels of ability, in the sense that all writ- 
ers, be they more skilled or struggling, re- 
fine their compositions by using sentence 
combining. Sentence combining can be a 
linguistically intuitive process that lends 
itself to peer-to-peer tutoring more read- 
ily than would peer-to-peer grammar in- 
struction, which might require some ex- 
pert knowledge. 

An example of the sequence of in- 
struction or interventions that would facil- 
itate sentence combining would be, Upon 
completion of explicit instruction about some 
examples of words that introduce subordinate 
clauses, students would be asked to combine 
two or three short sentences by using a word 
that introduces a subordinate clause. 

An example of how sentence combin- 
ing can increase clausal density would be: 


Example of kernel sentences to expand 
by using sentence combining: I went 
to school. I went to soccer practice 
after school. 


Responses using clausal subordination: 
Before I went to soccer practice, I went 
to school. 


After school, I went to soccer practice. 


I went to school, then to soccer practice. 


Sentence Expansions as Demonstrated 
by AUsing Sentence Completion Tasks 

A suggestion from Nippold et al. (2009) is 
to employ sentence completion tasks. SLPs 
can locate or construct sentences, then 
remove some content and place blanks 
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within these sentences (filling in the blank 
is also known as a cloze sentence task). Each 
blank can require phrase-length responses. 
Sentence completions can be used for nar- 
rative or expository oral language. For 
example, a cloze task for a personal nar- 
rative might include: 


I enjoyed the reader’s theater activity 


because . | was happy that 
I was able to . [learned that 
. Next time we do reader’s 
theater, I’d like to 
Or; 


Before we had reader’s theater, I 
thought that being in a play would be 

. It’s called reader’s theater 
because ____ . I think reader’s 
theater is best when 


Sentence completions for expository 
language might address phrase length fac- 
tual messages, rather than single words, 
for example: 


Three types of clouds are 

When we are trying to predict whether 
it is going to rain, we consider how the 
clouds 


Drafting and revising allow students 
to see sentence formation as a series of 
choices. Students would become comfort- 
able with the drafts of their ideas, then 
would employ “grammatical concepts as 
language choices” (Chin, n.d.) as they edit 
their sentences to convey their thoughts 
and purposes more exactly. 


Intersentential Syntactic Skills 


Nippold (2007) noted that syntactic abili- 
ties include linguistic devices to link sen- 
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tences together and build cohesion across 
sentences. These intersentential words are 
used “between” sentences to link sentence 
ideas, generally as the first word of a sen- 
tence that serves as a link from one sen- 
tence to another. Sometimes these are the 
same adverbial conjuncts that are used to 
show logical relationships as intrasenten- 
tial expansions, such as therefore, namely, 
notably, finally, and apparently, as in, Henry 
was tired and, apparently, he forgot to turn on 
the security system. If the sentences were, 
Henry was tired. Apparently, he forgot to turn 
on the security system., “apparently” serves 
an intersentential function. Intersentential 
words signal various meanings, including 
topic transitions (e.g., meanwhile), conclu- 
sions (e.g., hence), differences of opinion 
(e.g., conversely), contrasts (e.g., ironically), 
continuations (e.g., therefore), qualifying 
concepts (e.g., typically), or mental states 
(e.g., regretfully). 

Chin noted that it is important to help 
students see grammatical concepts as lan- 
guage choices that can enhance how they 
convey the meaning and the purpose of 
their messages (Scott, 1995a). SLPs can 
set explicit goals for students to use and 
self-monitor specific aspects of written 
syntax (cf. Feng & Powers, 2007; Harris 
et al., 2011; Kieffer & Lesaux, 2012; Mason, 
2013). It is possible that SLPs would use 
the strategy of imitative writing, where stu- 
dents imitate the SLP’s written models of 
form and style, to help students explicitly 
identify the grammatical concepts under 
study. For example, if the SLP models how 
to use a subordinate clause in the sentence 
predicate, the students’ sentences would 
use a subordinate clause in the sentence 
predicate. Gradually, the model could in- 
clude some omitted details that the stu- 
dents would generate spontaneously based 
upon their emerging knowledge of writ- 
ten grammar and syntax and their devel- 
oping sentence “sense” (Weaver, 1998). 
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Teachers may emphasize sentence 
variety as an important writing skill (Kill- 
gallon, 1977; Killgallon & Killgallon, 2000; 
Saddler, 2012; Van Cleave, 2020). Nippold 
(2007) explained that sentence variety can 
be taught by helping students use syn- 
onyms or near-synonyms to expand sen- 
tences or to extend meaning across sen- 
tences. Lexical cohesion devices refer to 
choosing the most appropriate words to 
continue a discussion of previously men- 
tioned items. In some forms of writing, 
such as fictional narratives or literary 
journalism, synonyms or near-synonyms 
reduce redundancy and increase semantic 
and syntactic variety, which can improve 
the aesthetics and creativity of the text. In 
other forms of writing, the same words 
must be used repeatedly to keep concepts 
specific. This might be true in technical 
writing, reports of scientific data, clinical 
reports, and news writing. Sentences that 
build upon one another to enhance mean- 
ing may do so based more on their pat- 
terns for expansion of ideas rather than by 
simply varying the word choices. Sentence- 
to-sentence coherence, and thus the devel- 
opment of paragraphs and passages, can 
employ patterns that are built across sen- 
tences to explain associations, contrasts, 
sequences, conceptual relationships, accu- 
mulated evidence, and instances of the 
general to the specific or the specific to the 
general. These patterns would influence 
the intrasentential word choices needed to 
impart the accrued meaning. Teaching these 
skills would be worthwhile, as research has 
indicated that textual coherence devices 
(e.g., words that signal causal cohesion, 
connective words, and multiword syntactic 
complexity) were found to be predictors of 
written language abilities (Graesser et al., 
2004; Louwerse & Cai, 2004). These find- 
ings would suggest that effective writers 
employ an array of cohesion strategies. 


Revising and Editing 


Chin (n.d.) suggested that once students 
have a sense of the structures they use in 
their own writing, they can begin to revise 
and edit their writing. SLPs can guide stu- 
dents to identify and correct their gram- 
matical usage and sentence structure, as 
Shaughnessy (1977) and Weaver (1998) 
recommended. Applying grammar and 
syntax instruction into the revising and 
editing process helps students see the 
relevance of prescriptive grammar and 
syntax to their own writing. Being able 
to “say it better” (Eisenberg, 2006) is an 
important skill for improving form, mean- 
ing, and communicative intent. SLPs 
would choose grammatical and syntactic 
concepts that are essential for the clear 
communication of meaning (Chin, n.d.; 
Features of Academic Writing, n.d.; Wallach 
et al., 2010). A few keys to sentence editing 
would be: 


m@ Sentence parallelism, often in 
the form of tense inconsistency 
(cf. Loban, 1976) (as in, I finished 
my yoga class at the park then I was 
walking home should be I finished my 
yoga class at the park then I walked 
home, with simple past tense verbs 
in each clause). 

@ Short and clear but not choppy 
(I went to a yoga class. It was at the 
park. I walked to the park. I walked 
home. would become I walked to 
and from the park for a yoga class or 
I walked to the park for a yoga class 
and walked home.). 

m@ Recognize and edit sentences where 
subordinate clauses are incorrectly 
formed and interfere with sentence 
clarity and precision (e.g., Lisa is 
prone to catching colds, which she 
has had from when she was a child 
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[cf. Loban, 1976]; edited to be Since 
she was a child, Lisa has been prone 
to catching colds). 


Commercial sources abound for sen- 
tence editing practice materials. Model 
sentences provide practice navigating a 
variety of editing concerns such as using 
clauses and phrases, editing for gram- 
matical person and number, optimizing 
sentence length and complexity, using the 
active voice, ordering adjectives in a stan- 
dard way, and so on. Sentences would 
allow for editing of the mechanics of writ- 
ing to create meaning. Punctuation, capi- 
talization, use of quotation marks, and so 
forth would be learned and edited in the 
service of semantic, syntactic, and prag- 
matic meanings. The strength of some of 
the published resources is that the sen- 
tence edits are accompanied by explana- 
tions of the grammatical rules that govern 
the edits. Students who intuitively edit can 
learn the metalinguistic content that will 
allow for consistent use of this grammati- 
cal form, and students who are learning 
anew grammatical form are transitioning 
not just to the production of the form but 
to the metalinguistic awareness of why 
and how to use this form. In the same way 
that teachers may include a “daily edit” 
as a quick task to make good use of time 
before the morning bell rings or at tran- 
sition times during the school day, SLPs 
would have to option to include a “daily 
edit” within speech-language therapy ses- 
sions, where students have the SLP’s 
guidance to edit a small number of model 
sentences each day, providing cumulative 
practice and working toward mastery of 
specific sentence forms. This brief task 
can have the feeling of being low intensity 
and low effort, but its impact would be 
ascertained over time. As for examples of 
the marketplace of online materials, IXL 
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Learning (2021) offers a comprehensive 
website of Common Core State Standards— 
based learning targets and lesson strat- 
egies, including banks of sentences for 
editing. Along with being used to edit stu- 
dents’ written sentences, sentence editing 
software (for instance, Ginger Grammar, 
2021b) can provide models of correctly 
edited sentences. These models lend them- 
selves to imitative writing tasks, where 
students generate their own sentences us- 
ing the grammar, syntax, and mechanics 
of the model sentences. 

When students are working in groups, 
SLPs can assign different proofreading 
tasks to specific individuals in each group 
(Chin, n.d.). For example, one student 
might proofread for spelling and punctu- 
ation errors, while another would search 
for noun-verb agreement errors. Ortlieb 
(2014) referred to one aspect of the revis- 
ing and editing phase as “feedback and 
final touches” where writers make sure 
that their text achieves its desired effect by 
soliciting the opinions of readers. Sharing, 
revising, and editing would be incorpo- 
rated into a socially mediated, rewarding 
interpersonal experience that reinforces 
students for the hard work of prewriting 
and drafting text. 


Interventions to Develop Skills 
in Written Composition 


As described by Scardamalia and Bereiter 
(1985) and Newcomer and Barenbaum 
(1991), composition entails generating 
ideas, usually based upon the writer’s 
background knowledge. Ideas for com- 
positions reflect writers’ semantic store- 
houses of meaning and call upon writers’ 
pragmatic past experiences in real-life 
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contexts. Writers recall sets of related in- 
formation that can be used in their compo- 
sitions. Beyond idea generation, compo- 
sition involves planning how to express 
these ideas. All of this necessitates sus- 
tained thinking about a topic, which means 
that student writers need time to think, 
to plan, and then to compose their drafts. 
Newcomer and Barenbaum (1991) noted 
that students who have difficulty writing 
try to just “pour out whatever informa- 
tion comes to mind, without organizing 
their ideas in relationship to the major 
premise” (p. 579) of their intended com- 
position. SLPs would attend to how stu- 
dents can organize their semantic and 
pragmatic knowledge bases to approach 
writing in mindful and planful ways. 


Semantic Content: Language 
Choices When Writing 


Students can be taught to structure their 
writing around information units (Tra- 
basso et al., 1984, as reported by Mason, 
2013). An information unit is composed 
of the phrases or sentences that capture 
one idea or piece of information. Students 
can learn to structure their texts around 
identifying information units and to em- 
ploy the vocabulary and sentences that 
convey the information. Sometimes an 
information unit has a one-to-one corre- 
spondence with a sentence, but at other 
times, an information unit requires mul- 
tiple sentences. This planning can impose 
needed restrictions on sentence meaning 
and keep sentences from veering off topic. 
Sentences that are determined to be rel- 
evant can be refined and edited. This is 
a meaning-based approach to improving 
sentence form. 

Nippold (2007 p. 35) proposed a “lit- 
erate lexicon,” meaning, an inventory of 
the types of more sophisticated words that 


school-age and adolescent learners would 
incorporate into their vocabularies. Learn- 
ers would acquire these more complex 
words and incorporate their usage in ac- 
cordance with their appropriate gram- 
matical forms within multiword sentence 
syntax. These words would be learned by 
means of direct instruction, which might 
include teachers’ or SLPs’ guidance in the 
morphological analysis and the metalin- 
guistic study of words, their meanings, 
and their usage in purposeful communi- 
cations. Learning would also arise from 
“contextual abstractions” (Nippold, 2007, 
p- 35), meaning, learning words and 
phrases in context or via incidental learn- 
ing, as would occur during a conversation, 
or when reading, or when viewing media. 
The word or phrase meaning is abstracted, 
that is, it is realized, surmised, deduced, 
or inferred based on contextual semantic, 
syntactic, and pragmatic information and 
the meaning of the surrounding messages 
and circumstances. This process of abstrac- 
tion can be assisted by sharing ideas with 
others, or learners can accomplish their 
realization by thinking independently. 

Consideration of the “literate lexicon” 
would allow SLPs to design grammar and 
syntax facilitations that use words of suf- 
ficient complexity to generate complex 
sentence structures. A lexicon that is ap- 
propriately complex for school-age and 
adolescent learners (see Nippold, 2007, 
pp- 35-46, for more detailed explanations) 
would include: 


m@ Polysemous words (i.e., multiple 
meaning words), some of which 
may be abstract, meaning, 
representational of ideas rather 
than concrete objects; or words’ 
alternative meanings may be 
metaphorical or nonliteral; words 
that change their meanings to 
become technical terms or terms 
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of art for various disciplines, 
as in, run meaning production: 
“The factory completed its run 
of faucet handles”; run meaning 
duration: “The play had a pretty 
good run during summer stock, 
being performed in six states for an 
average of four shows per venue”; 
also prepositions that are employed 
in numerous semantic and syntactic 
ways in two-word verbs or other 
phrasal constructions (as in, “she 
went up against another candidate,” 
“count up the proceeds,” “we ran up 
against an obstacle to meeting our 
deadline,” “it’s up to you,” “that 
issue is not up for discussion”). 
= One type of polysemy is double- 
function terms, meaning words 
that have a physical meaning 
and a psychological meaning, 
as in hard, sweet, cold, deep, 
crooked, bright; the primary or 
more common meaning may 
be the physical term, or the 
secondary or less common 
meaning may be the physical 
term, depending on the word 
and the sentence-level context: 
He was a cold person is probably 
a psychological judgment rather 
than an observation of a person’s 
temperature. 
Abstract nouns (i.e., words that 
represent conditions, circumstances, 
ideas, or states of being, as in, 
freedom, endurance, culture, opinion). 
Adverbs of likelihood (i.e., 
possibility or probability expressed 
by subjective meanings or states 
of gradualness or continuity, e.g., 
possibly, likely, probably, definitely, for 
sure, positively). 
Adverbs of magnitude (i.e., degrees 
of meaning that might refer to 
measurable or perceivable conditions, 


e.g., slight, somewhat, rather, very, 
extremely). 
Metacognitive verbs, which are 
words that refer to thinking (see 
younger children’s development 
of epistemic words as described in 
Chapter 2); complex metacognitive 
terms might include suggest, imply, 
predict, interpret, assume, confirm; 
verbs may describe veracity (e.g., 
telling the truth, kidding, pretending, 
teasing), certainty (e.g., know, expect, be 
sure, guess), and cognitive processes 
(remember, forget, figure out). 
= Factive verbs assert the truth or 
certainty of the information that 
follows the factive verb, as in, 
“T know that you like sports cars.” 
= Nonfactive verbs convey 
uncertainty about the information 
that follows the nonfactive verb, 
as in “I think I have my mom’s 
permission to stay out late 
tonight.” 
Metalinguistic verbs, which are 
words that refer to how language 
is formed and used, such as subject 
and predicate, title, caption, message, 
politeness words, independent clause. 
Mental state words, which are 
words that go beyond descriptions 
of simple feeling states like happy or 
sad to express more complex mental 
states, such as regret, impassioned, 
conflicted; mental state words would 
be applied to one’s own mental 
states and those of others, signaling 
the ability to empathize with how 
others think and feel. 


Pragmatic Consideration 
for Composition Skills 


Considerations for interventions to im- 
prove sentence writing would address 
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how syntactic form is developed in the 
service of functional pragmatic develop- 
ment and how grammar and syntax help 
students learn information in academic 
settings and in daily living (cf. Silliman & 
Scott, 2009). Chapter 5 discussed the need 
for students to engage in reading compre- 
hension activities that facilitate becoming 
familiar with the components and inten- 
tions of expository text and narrative text, 
and that teach the similarities and dif- 
ferences across these text genres. Strong 
readers have the foundation for becom- 
ing strong writers, although the transition 
from comprehending reading to compe- 
tent writing is not automatic within or 
across genres (Purcell-Gates et al., 2007). 
Students who understand that expository 
texts primarily serve the purposes of pro- 
viding information and storing informa- 
tion on record (Smith, 1977) would have 
learned that the authors of expository text 
prepare readers to take an efferent read- 
ing stance (McGee, 1992), meaning, the 
authors write in ways that allow readers 
to gain knowledge, perform actions, solve 
problems, make decisions, analyze con- 
cepts, test out propositions, and draw 
conclusions. Student writers would be 
guided to use the wording, syntax, and 
text structures that guide their readers to 
gather information from texts. The effer- 
ent stance is a macrostructural concern 
that is played out at the microstructural 
level, exemplified by word choice, syntac- 
tic arrangement, the use of text features 
such as dialogue or quotations, paragraph 
development, and other compositional 
factors. However, not all text is informa- 
tional, and not all reading is efferent. In 
contrast, students who understand the 
purposes of narrative texts would know 
that narratives primarily serve the pur- 
pose of providing an aesthetic experience 
(Fitzgerald & Teasley, 1986). The aesthetic 


reading stance (McGee, 1992), whether on 
the part of readers or writers, is guided by 
the purpose that texts bring enjoyment to 
readers and provoke emotional responses. 
Aesthetic reading brings pleasure and in- 
sight to readers, so the writers of narra- 
tives, be those nonfiction narratives or fic- 
tional narratives, write in “poetic” ways 
that entice readers to feel emotions while 
reading; to visualize settings, characters, 
and events; to react with their hearts as 
well as their minds; to escape from real- 
ity and imagine places, people, and events 
they have never experienced; to identify 
with characters and their experiences and, 
perhaps, gain self-understanding; and to 
discover deep and personalized meanings 
when they read. Again, this macrostruc- 
tural purpose is realized by the micro- 
structural concerns at the word, sentence, 
paragraph, and chapter levels that writers 
of narrative attend to carefully (see Jus- 
tice et al., 2006, for a discussion of micro- 
structural concerns in school-age learners’ 
narratives). 

School-age and adolescent learners 
develop the ability to write narratives, of- 
ten by being given specific instruction and 
interventions that address the features of 
narrative text (Fitzgerald & Teasley, 1986), 
but some kinds of narratives are easier 
to fabricate than others. Personal narra- 
tives tend to be among the easier narra- 
tives to produce, mainly owing to the fact 
that writers are recalling and describing 
events that were experienced firsthand. 
However, within the genre of personal 
narrative is an array of complexity. Mov- 
ing from the simple to the complex, types 
of personal narratives include: 


M@ Recounts: Writings about one’s own 
past experience (that being a lived- 
through experience or something 
that was read or learned about). 
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m The reader would have been 
present for this event or would 
have had a similar experience; to 
an extent, there may be shared 
situational knowledge; writers 
do not need to provide as many 
details, examples, explanations, 
and so on. 

m@ Accounts: Writings about one’s 
own past experience (a lived- 
through experience or something 
that was read or learned about) for 
an audience that was not present 
for this experience; there is no 
presumption of shared situational 
knowledge, so there is a greater 
demand on the writers to present the 
circumstances in a comprehensible 
fashion to naive readers. 

m@ Event casts: Writings to portray 
real or imaginary future events. 
= Some event casts are narratives 

that predict what will happen in a 
scenario or acquaint readers with 
possibilities that are potentially 
new or yet to be experienced; 

an example might be asking 
students to write about how they 
picture themselves being in a 
year from the present time. 

@ Stories: The writer interprets 
factual or fictitious scenarios and 
events using story structures, 
story grammar elements, and the 
conventions of storytelling. 

m Stories are generally imaginary 
or fictionalized, even if based on 
true events. 

= Some stories are told from the 
point of view of another person, 
which requires the writer to take 
on the narrator’s point of view. 


Based on this progression in com- 
plexity, it might not be easy for students 
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to produce a writing sample if given only 
the instructions, “I want you to write a 
story.” This could well be the most diffi- 
cult writing task that examiners could re- 
quest. Consider the writing demands that 
adults typically have in their daily lives. 
Adults post recounts and accounts on so- 
cial media and in correspondences with 
friends and family with great frequency; 
in some cases, adults post event casts, such 
as predicting which candidate will win an 
election and why this will occur. But it’s 
rare that adults write a story, and it may 
be impractical to ask students to invest a 
lot of time in learning how to write sto- 
ries. Students’ future needs would be bet- 
ter served by practicing how to write re- 
counts, accounts, and event casts. 

In terms of the complexity of exposi- 
tory writing tasks, a general progression 
from simpler to more complex writing 
assignments might include the following: 


m@ Describing processes (for example, 
writing about changes in the 
weather). 

m@ Describing meta-processes (for 
example, writing about how people 
study changes in the weather). 

m@ Writing about how to make a 
choice. 

m@ Writing about how to create a 
product. 

m@ Writing about similarities and/ 
or dissimilarities (among things, 
events, and circumstances). 

@ Writing about general categories 
of things, occurrences, and events 
and describing specific examples of 
these general groupings. 


Embedded within this task progres- 
sion are the genres of exposition, for exam- 
ple, descriptive writing, persuasive writ- 
ing, explanatory writing, and so on. This 
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progression allows for writing about per- 
sonal observations and experiences, which 
is a task that might be more accessible and 
attainable for student writers. 
Developmental considerations would 
be important when SLPs design writing 
prompts with macrostructural purposes 
in mind. Nippold (2007) offered that writ- 
ing prompts would reflect the pragmatic 
capabilities of school-age and adolescent 
learners. The topics would need to be rel- 
evant to learners’ academic preparation in 
writing and would of an appropriate level 
of developmental and academic complex- 
ity to stimulate writing sophisticated sen- 
tences. Some suggestions might include: 


m@ Write dialogue between people and 
characters; imagine a conversation 
between yourself and a favorite 
story character, actor, athlete, 
musician, and so on. 

m@ Factual comments. Write sentences 
to tell facts about an item of 
interest, whether that is a sport, a 
game, a school subject, a movie or 
TV show, or the student’s family, or 
neighborhood, or a place where the 
student likes to go. 

m Attend to passage coherence 
concerns; write sentences to signal 
topic shifts, for example, “Another 
thing for us to think about is___,” 
“Something else that interests 
me is /” “Moving on, there 
is A 

M@ Rewrite the same information but 
for different readers. For example, 
compose alternative email messages 
to wish a happy birthday to friends, 
to a teacher, and to a grandmother. 
Write sentences that would be 
appropriate for a class book report 
to explain why you liked a book, 
versus writing sentences that you’d 


post on social media to share that 
you like a book. 

m Expand the outlines, notes, and 
semantic webs that are used in class 
or to study to create full sentences 
for a school assignment. 

m Write sentences to retell a chapter 
or passage of a fictional book. 

m@ Write sentences to explain how 
to do something (i.e., procedural 
writing, for example, how to take 
care of a pet). 

m@ Write sentences to persuade or 
influence someone (for example, 
to ask other students to give a 
small amount of money to a school 
fundraiser by purchasing a snack 
or a special T-shirt) (cf. Brimo & 
Hall-Mills, 2019). 

m Write sentences to give directions 
to complete a task, for example, 
packing lunch for school. 

m@ Write descriptive paragraphs 
(Datchuk, 2016; Datchuk & Kubina, 
2017). 

m@ Write about something that 
happened to you (a personal 
anecdote), then write about 
something that happened to 
someone else (a vicarious anecdote; 
see Nippold, 2007). 


Students’ pragmatic awareness helps 
them differentiate the specific purposes 
that sentences may have within passages. 
For example, a topic sentence, a main idea 
sentence, sentences that supply paragraph 
details, and concluding sentences would 
use syntactic elements that are appro- 
priate to the paragraph structure. Chin 
(n.d.) offered the suggestion that teach- 
ers and SLPs would help students revise 
their sentences to craft the effective word 
choices for enacting the sentence’s role in 
a passage. Students can read aloud the 
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sentences they write using an interpretive 
voice (as described in Chapter 5) to help 
them determine whether their sentences 
are serving their needed roles within 
passages. 

Mason (2013) described the PLANS 
writing strategy. PLANS provides a frame- 
work for setting writing goals and offers 
a series of steps for creating written prod- 
ucts. These goals bring together the syn- 
tactic and pragmatic elements of compo- 
sitional processes: (1) Pick goals for an 
essay, (2) List ways to meet goals, (3) And 
make Notes (creating outlines and notes 
that have important words and phrases), 
and (4) Sequence notes to compose a text. 
The PLANS process can incorporate as 
many elements of effective writing strate- 
gies as educators and SLPs need to target, 
for instance, making organizational notes 
to plan out main ideas and their support- 
ing details. Students can plan how to be 
more expressive by trying out effective 
opening and concluding sentences. Stu- 
dents can set goals to choose appropri- 
ate vocabulary and check their sources 
of information so that the material they 
convey is accurate. Editing goals may re- 
mind students to use editorial procedures, 
such as to combine short sentences into 
compound or complex sentences or to 
separate run-on ideas into individual sen- 
tences. Proofreading goals can remind stu- 
dents to choose the necessary connector 
words and to use writing mechanics cor- 
rectly and to convey meaning. SLPs can 
set objectives for increasing competence 
in the use of online sentence construction 
and punctuation tools, such as Grammarly 
(2021), Ginger Grammar (2021b), or the edit- 
ing functions built into word processing 
software. 

Another consideration that under- 
scores the interrelationship of written 
language pragmatics and syntax is the 
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relative difficulty of adopting different 
writing stances, which take into account 
the communicative perspectives of the 
authors and the readers of texts. Narra- 
tive and expository writing each employ 
many communicative perspectives, some 
of which are easier to impart and some 
of which are more difficult. SLPs would 
be mindful of the difficulty of the com- 
municative stance that the student writer 
would be asked to adopt, as this might 
influence how difficult it might be for stu- 
dents to complete the pragmatic demands 
of the writing task while bringing to bear 
their grammatical and syntactic abilities. 
One important aspect of how writers take 
on communicative perspectives arises from 
the extent of the writers’ awareness of their 
audiences’ perspectives. Writers would 
design their communications based on 
whether they believe that they and their 
audiences share knowledge or do not 
share knowledge about the topics or events 
that will be discussed in the text. There 
are essentially four communicative per- 
spectives from which writers choose and 
which influence their syntactic choices 
when writing: 


m@ Topics and/or events in the writer’s 
and reader’s shared present. 

m@ Topics and/or events in the writer’s 
and reader’s shared past. 

m@ Topics and/or events presumed 
to be generally shared or common 
knowledge. 

m@ Topics and/or events presumed not 
to be shared or common knowledge 
and for which the writer provides 
explanation. 


In all, written language competence 
involves the development of skills as well 
as the refinement of a craft. As Hansen 
et al. (1985) and Dyson (1989) discussed, 
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an optimal way to improve students’ writ- 
ing is to create successful writing experi- 
ences. A favorable climate for develop- 
ing competence and confidence features 
adults who affirm their learners’ attempts 
at writing and provide their own exam- 
ples of skillful writing, and who model 
that writing is an enjoyable communica- 
tive activity. 


Conclusion 


The purpose of this text has been to pro- 
vide readers with an in-depth under- 
standing of the grammatical and syntactic 
properties of language. The information 
provided may aid SLPs in becoming bet- 
ter prepared to diagnose grammatical and 
syntactic difficulties and to appropriately 
intervene to improve language learning. 
The intention of this text has been to focus 
on describing the skills of competent users 
of grammar and syntax, to explore assess- 
ment strategies that can identify deficits 
in grammar and syntax, and to provide 


interventions to improve grammar and 
syntax. This text has offered suggestions 
for applying grammar and syntax assess- 
ment results to help explain why students 
may be struggling with school curricular 
demands. 

Each chapter has emphasized explicit 
and direct teaching of the structure of 
language. The information provided has 
identified the importance of uniting gram- 
matical and syntactic interventions with 
the pragmatic purposes of listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing, especially within 
academic learning contexts. As Prutting 
and Kirchner (1987) noted, pragmatic lan- 
guage capabilities are foundational for 
developing school-age learners’ and ado- 
lescents’ grammatical and syntactic capa- 
bilities. Learners build their knowledge 
of the structures of language when they 
are engaged in using language in vari- 
ous contexts and for a variety of learning 
and communicative purposes. Improving 
learners’ use of the structural properties of 
language is dependent upon engaging 
learners in opportunities for functional, 
purposeful use of these structures. 


GLOSSARY 


aesthetic reading stance Whether on the 
part of readers or writers, being guided 
by the purpose that texts bring readers 
enjoyment and provoke emotional 
responses. 

backchannel feedback Remarks that are 
made to keep the flow of a conversation 
going. “Uh-huh,” “Right,” “Yeah,” 
“Mmmm,” are commonly used. These 
messages have intent, but they are also 
cohesive devices. 

bidialectal Using two dialects. Having the 
features of two dialects. 

bootstrapping A phenomenon of learning 
that applies when a learner has to learn 
new categories of meaning, organiza- 
tion, or form when she has no prior 
learning to build upon. The learner 
must infer the relevant categories, con- 
cepts, and rules and create her own 
generalizations. 

bound morphemes Affixes that have no 
word meaning by themselves (such as 
“-ed” and “pre-”). 

C-unit A method for analysis of syntax. 
Abbreviation for a “minimal com- 
munication unit.” C-units measure 
independent clauses plus their 
modifiers. 

case grammar A semantic grammar that 
looks at a speaker’s selection and order- 
ing of semantic elements. Speakers fill a 
semantic frame for expressing meaning. 

catenatives A catenative verb is similar 
to an auxiliary verb, as both are referred 
to as helping verbs or linking verbs, 
but a catenative is called a chain verb, 
because it can link with other verbs to 
form a chain or series of events. Exam- 
ples are verbs such as “keep” (“keep 


working”) and “promise” (“promise 
you will go”). In children’s language 
and in adults’ informal language, cat- 
enatives “wanna” and “gonna” plus a 
verb are used. 

child-directed speech Adult language that 
is modified and simplified and spoken 
directly to young children. 

clausal density Measured by reporting the 
average number of clauses produced 
per C-unit within a language sample. 

clause Clauses can be independent, 
meaning they have a main verb and the 
syntactic structure to stand alone as a 
sentence, or subordinate (also known as 
dependent clauses or clause modifiers), 
meaning that they do not stand alone as 
a complete sentence. 

close reading Sustained and careful study 
of the details of relevant texts, with 
emphasis on how words, syntax, and 
the arrangement of sentences contribute 
to the development of the discourse. 

cloze sentences Fill-in-the blank sentences. 
The word or words omitted help learn- 
ers think about the meaning, grammar, 
and syntax of sentences. 

code-switching A speaker consciously 
changes linguistic patterns to adopt 
the linguistic usage or standards of 
certain communities. 

cognition The various mental processes 
that include perception, awareness, 
attention, memory, comprehension, rea- 
soning, organization, problem-solving, 
judgment, planning, self-regulation, 
imagination, and intuition. 

cognitive connectionism A theory that 
suggests that language arises from 
cognitive processes, including attention, 
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perception, memory, information pro- 
cessing, and pattern recognition. 

cohesion, coherence Connections of ideas 
across linguistic units, such as across 
the shorter units of spoken utterances 
or written sentences, or across longer 
units that may contain several ideas, 
such as across conversational topics or 
paragraph contents. 

complement Complements follow a copula 
and provide description of the subject: 
“George is highly skilled” or to tell what 
the subject is: “George is a technician.” 

concurrent validity A test’s results would 
agree with other tests or measures 
administered to an examinee at the same 
time period. 

construct validity Ascertaining that a 
test is actually measuring its intended 
behaviors, achievements, characteristics, 
traits, attributes, abilities, and/or skills. 

content validity A test includes a sufficient 
and representative number of items that 
test the appropriate knowledge, skills, 
behaviors, and/or performances to meet 
the test’s purposes. 

content words The nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives that convey semantic content 
in sentences. In contrast to form words 
that structure sentence syntax, including 
prepositions, articles, conjunctions. 

conversational speech acts Young chil- 
dren’s language intents that follow 
the use of primitive speech acts, such 
as statements, descriptions, and 
acknowledgments. 

copula, copular verb Any form of “to be” 
that is used as a main verb, rather than 
as an auxiliary verb. 

deep structure Regardless of how a 
message is phrased, the deep structure 
conveys the real meaning of a message. 

deictic terms, deixis Words that change 
their contextual meanings depending 
upon the frame of reference of who is 
speaking (e.g., here/there, this /that, 
I/you, mine/yours). 


derivational morphemes, derivational 
morphology Bound morphemes that, 
when added, may or may not change 
a word's part of speech. Adding the 
bound morpheme “-er” to “teach” to 
form “teacher” changes a verb toa 
noun, but adding “un” to “tie” to create 
“untie” does not change the part of 
speech (both are verbs). 

descriptive grammar The grammatical 
patterns and rules that speakers use. No 
judgment of grammatical correctness or 
appropriateness is made; the grammar 
is simply described. 

dialects Speech or language variation that 
arises from the regional and/or social 
backgrounds of speakers. 

differentiated instruction An approach to 
teaching where teachers provide learn- 
ers with different abilities with a variety 
of approaches to learning instructional 
content and multiple and varied oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate their learning. 

discourse(s) The entirety of any com- 
municative interaction. Also, the genres 
of communicative interactions, such 
as conversation, narration, classroom 
instruction, and so on. 

dynamic assessment If a learner does not 
respond independently to test stimuli 
but there is reason to believe that the 
tasks are within the learner’s zone of 
proximal development, dynamic assess- 
ment involves coaching a learner on 
these competencies and then retesting to 
determine the learner’s stimulability for 
learning. 

dysgraphia Difficulties with written 
language that are either linguistically 
based, motor based, or based in both 
language and motor deficits. Related 
to specific learning disability, or to a 
primary impairment, or not related toa 
primary impairment. 

dyslexia Difficulties learning to read that 
are not related to lesser cognitive skills 
or other primary impairments. 


ecological validity, ecologically valid How 
well test performance represents behav- 
iors in real-life circumstances; how 
well test scores generalize to predict 
performance in real-world contexts. 

efferent reading stance Whether on 
the part of readers or writers, being 
guided by the purpose that texts share 
information. 

explicit memory Conscious, declarative 
knowledge that is stored in long-term 
memory. 

expository language, exposition Using lan- 
guage to describe factual information. 

form words Words that structure sentence 
syntax, including prepositions, articles, 
and conjunctions. In contrast to content 
words, the nouns, verbs, and adjec- 
tives that convey semantic content in 
sentences. 

free morphemes True words that have no 
affixation. 

functional Useful, practical, necessary, 
positive, or meaningful behaviors, 
events, outcomes, or consequences. 
Often used to explain providing func- 
tional goals and interventions in school 
learning contexts that benefit learners in 
practical ways that are relevant to school 
success. The meaning of “functional” 
goals, in contrast to academic goals, can 
connote that some learners are more 
appropriately served by stressing 
nonacademic skills for daily living. 

fund of information The semantic system 
is the repository of verbal information. 
The semantic terms that a child can 
understand and use reveal the verbal 
portion of the child’s overall knowledge 
base. 

General American English (GAE)/Standard 
American English (SAE)/Mainstream 
American English (MAE) The prescrip- 
tive grammar used in the United States. 

generative grammar The use of words in 
patterned and rule-governed ways to 
generate syntactic constructions. The 
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patterns and rules are the generative 
grammar of language. 

grammar A grammar encompasses the 
totality of the language’s phonological, 
semantic, morphological, and syntactic 
patterns. 

grammatical categories The grammatical 
categories of English provide sets of 
rules for combining words to form 
phrases, clauses, and sentences. The 
grammatical categories are grammatical 
person, grammatical number, gram- 
matical tense, grammatical aspect, 
grammatical mood, grammatical voice, 
and grammatical gender. 

grammatical morphemes Morphemes that 
convey grammatical elements, such as 
affixes that mark verb tenses. 

grammaticality A speaker’s instinctive, 
unconscious acquisition of rules gov- 
erning grammar. Speakers acquire the 
grammatical patterns that they hear in 
their linguistic communities. 

heuristic Using language to find out what 
other people know and learn from 
others. 

hierarchical syntactic structures Use of 
the subject + predicate pattern. Gen- 
eralized use of many sentence forms. 
Underlying deep structures take on 
different surface structures. 

holophrastic phrase Use of a single word 
to convey the meaning that a phrase or 
sentence might hold. 

ideational purpose The mental functions 
that process human experiences and 
govern logic. 

illocutionary act A speaker or writer’s 
intended meaning of a message. 

implicit memory Learning that seems to 
occur mostly unconsciously. 

inflectional morphemes, inflectional mor- 
phology Bound morphemes form 
grammatical variants, such as changing 
present tense to past tense. The result- 
ing words retain the same part of speech 
(e.g., “look” and “looked” are both verbs). 
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intransitive verb A verb that does not 
require an object (“Jane cried”). 

kinesics Physical movements that convey 
meaning. 

language-based learning disability (LBLD) 
Language weakness that affects literacy 
and school learning. Not related to 
lesser cognitive skills or other primary 
impairments. 

language delay Progress in language 
development follows a generally typical 
pattern but is delayed, meaning that 
progress occurs at a slower rate and 
takes more time to be achieved. 

language difference Speakers (or com- 
munities) who use linguistic patterns 
that differ from standard or mainstream 
usage have a language difference. 

language disorder or developmental lan- 
guage disorder In conceptual terms, the 
extent to which language, as a system, 
is not operating properly for functional 
use. In practical terms, language devel- 
opment is disrupted. There is a problem 
in language skill, developmental 
sequence, and pace of development. 
Limitations may include a restricted 
language repertoire and gaps in skills, 
such that a child has only some of the 
language skills that children need. 

language impairment A term that conveys 
that language, as a structured system, 
is not intact. Language, as a functional 
system, is compromised. The structure 
and/or the function of language are not 
optimal. 

language learning disability (LLD) Lan- 
guage weakness that affects literacy 
and school learning. Not related to 
lesser cognitive skills or other primary 
impairments. 

learning disability (LD) Deficit(s) in one 
or more learning modality. Not related 
to lesser cognitive skills or other pri- 
mary impairments. 

learning modalities Skills and processes 
required for learning: attentional skills, 
auditory skills (auditory perception, 


auditory processing, and auditory mem- 
ory), visual skills (visual perception, 
visual processing, and visual memory), 
visual-spatial skills, visual-motor skills, 
language, perceptual-motor skills and 
sensorimotor skills, reasoning skills, 
memory storage and retrieval, and self- 
regulation of learning behaviors (such as 
organization and perseverance). 

lexical density An indicator of syntactic 
maturity based on the proportionately 
greater use of main parts of speech 
(i.e., the high-content nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, etc.) found in any text, as 
compared to form words such as articles 
and conjunctions. 

lexical diversity A measure of how 
many different words and different 
types of words are used within a 
language sample. 

linear syntactic relationships Words said 
in succession with the intent to bring 
together the meanings of the words to 
create meaningful phrases and short 
sentences. The result is the cumulative 
meaning of the words said together. 

linguistic pragmatics How a communica- 
tor structures the linguistic content of a 
spoken or written message, including its 
grammar and syntax. 

locutionary act Words and sentences that 
are spoken or written (in print, this 
includes punctuation and other print 
devices). 

macrostructures, macrostructural skills 
The linguistic elements that relate to 
the overall conventions of genre (nar- 
ration and exposition) and mode (oral 
or written), along with the broader 
elements of text organization, style, and 
presentation. 

mean length of utterance (MLU) A method 
for analysis of syntax. Using a language 
sample of 50 to 100 spontaneous 
utterances, tally the total number of 
morphemes used in each sentence, divide 
by the number of utterances spoken, and 
compute a mean length of utterance. 


mediation Guiding a learner to self- 
examine or reflect upon how to perform 
a behavior. 

memory for communication The ability 
to retain and recall the substance of a 
discourse. 

message formulation The confluence 
of semantic and syntactic skill with 
linguistic pragmatics; using words and 
sentence structure to impart meaning. 

message function(s) Analysis of how 
messages convey meaningful purpose 
and intent. Based on the study of speech 
act theory. 

metacognition, metacognitive Examining 
thought processes; often “thinking 
about one’s own thinking.” 

metalanguage The language used to talk 
about language. Used to describe the 
concepts needed to study language. For 
example, terms such as “suffix,” “noun.” 
Language used to learn about language 
and acquire literacy. 

metalinguistic (skills, awareness, anal- 
ysis, insight) Conscious awareness 
of language as an object that can be 
scrutinized and manipulated. The 
language and conceptual skills that are 
needed to analyze language form. For 
example, detecting syntax patterns, 
parts of speech, bound morphemes. 

metasyntactic awareness The language 
skills needed to analyze language form. 

microstructure, microstructural skills 
Linguistic details within sentences and 
words: word choices, sentence forma- 
tion choices, and the arrangement of 
words and sentences into messages and 
Passages. 

miscue, miscues As a verb, to miscue is to 
misread a word or words. As a noun, 
a miscue is the mistake that is made 
in reading when a word or words is 
misread. 

modal auxiliary verbs In the grammatical 
category of grammatical mood, modal 
auxiliaries include “may,” “can,” “must,” 


y 


can, 
“ought,” “will,” “shall,” “need,” “dare,” 
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“might,” “could,” “would,” and “should.” 
Modals precede an unconjugated form 
of a verb (“might be,” “may have,” 
“can deliver”). 

morphosyntax, morphosyntactic Lin- 
guistic elements are definable by both 
morphological and syntactic criteria and 
have both morphological and syntactic 
properties. For example, “snowball” 
is defined syntactically as a noun and 
morphologically as a compound word. 

Multitiered Systems of Supports (MTSS) 
Similar to Response to Intervention 
(RTI), using data-based problem-solving 
to integrate instruction, assessment, and 
intervention for students with learning 
needs. 

narrate, narration, narrative Using language 
to recount events and circumstances 
that a speaker or writer has experienced, 
based on real-life experiences or conjec- 
tured, fictional, or imaginary scenarios. 

nonsentential utterances Spoken language 
may contain utterances that are not com- 
plete sentences but that feature complex 
syntax. These utterances are sometimes 
comparable to the dependent clause of a 
sentence. 

oral interpretation Reading a text aloud 
expressively; dramatize the meaning- 
ful sentence elements and prosodic 
contours to aid reading fluency and 
comprehension. 

orthographic coding Storing print in 
working memory in order to analyze the 
letters during reading and/or writing. 
The letters and words are stored in 
long-term memory and linked to the 
words’ meanings and pronunciations 
for later retrieval. 

overregularization To use a morphological 
or syntactic pattern or a lexical meaning 
in more ways or in more contexts than 
an adult would use this pattern. 

paralanguage, paralinguistic behaviors 
Physical actions that accompany or 
replace verbal messages, such as ges- 
tures and facial expressions. 
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perlocutionary act What a listener or 
reader interprets a message to mean. 

postmodification The words that follow a 
particular word modify that word. 

pragmatic cohesion, pragmatic coherence, 
pragmatic contingency How speakers 
or writers manage the transitions 
between utterances or messages. 

predictive validity Performance ona test 
would predict performance during 
another circumstance, such as in a grade 
level or class, or when studying a certain 
subject matter. 

prescriptive grammar Teaching and using 
the grammar that conforms to a lan- 
guage’s standard rules and patterns. 

presuppose, presuppositional skills To be 
able to think about what another person 
might be thinking or intending to com- 
municate. Or, for a speaker to assume 
about what another person knows, 
believes, feels, or has experienced, in 
order to structure a message that is in 
relation to the needs of the listener. 

primitive speech acts Earlier language 
intents, such as labeling, repeating, and 
requesting. 

productivity (productive language, pro- 
ductively use language) Children can 
produce utterances that they have not 
heard said by others. 

prosody An acoustical feature of speech 
that connects the speech segments of 
phonemes and syllables, plus the supra- 
segmental features of speech, such as 
rate, tempo, rhythm, melody, pitch, 
cadence, and amplitude. 

proxemics How spatially close com- 
munication partners can comfortably 
be—from barely an inch to many feet 
apart. 

psycholinguistics A domain of study 
within two fields, psychology and 
linguistics, that investigates the interface 
of thought and language. 

readability A measure of the difficulty of a 
text passage computed based on various 
factors, such as sentence length, word 


length, and other morphological, gram- 
matical, and syntactic features of the text. 

relational meaning The meaning of a 
phrase is determined by the placement 
of the words in a linear structure. 

Response to Intervention (RTI) Similar 
to Multitiered Systems of Supports 
(MTSS). An instructional model where 
assessment data and progress monitoring 
identify the students who need learning 
supports and inform decisions about 
instructional supports and interventions. 

scaffolding Supports for learning, so that a 
child can demonstrate the competencies 
that he can perform with help. 

semantic memory As part of the brain’s 
information processing system, the 
semantic system symbolizes sensory, 
experiential, and cognitive information 
as words and stores these relevant 
words in semantic memory. Speakers 
have a fund of semantic information— 
concepts, ideas, experiences, names of 
objects, and so on—that they refer to by 
using words. 

semantic mitigators Also called semantic 
softeners. Words speakers use to appear 
less demanding and more polite. Used 
with imperatives (as well as in other 
contexts), examples are “please,” “would 
you kindly,” and so on. 

semantic relations Meaning making 
beyond the use of single words. Words 
joined together have enhanced or alter- 
nate meanings. Talking in phrases is 
more effective than using one word at 
a time. Words become multipurpose 
when used in a variety of constructions. 

semanticize, semanticity To use a word 
to stand for something else. When a 
speaker uses words, he semanticizes. 
When a child uses words as intellectual 
symbols, he has attained semanticity. 

semiotics The study of the signs and 
symbols that occur in communication 
contexts. The study of how symbols 
become communicative phenomena; 
how people interpret signs and symbols. 


Words, sentences, and nonverbal mes- 
sages can be analyzed for their symbolic 
content. 

social cognition(s) The thoughts about 
social circumstances and the social judg- 
ments that guide language behavior; the 
thought processes that allow a speaker 
to meet the needs of a communication 
partner. 

social constructivism The premise that 
groups construct knowledge. 

social pragmatics A speaker or listener’s 
interactional skills meet situational 
expectations for appropriate communi- 
cative behavior. 

social register The level of formality and 
politeness of an interchange. 

social validity The success of a message is 
dependent upon the appraisals made by 
listeners. 

specific language impairment (SLI) Diffi- 
culties in language form and content, 
with or without impaired pragmatics 
and/or phonology, not attributable to 
other primary cognitive or developmen- 
tal impairments. 

specific learning disability (SLD) Deficits 
in spoken language, and/or in learning 
to read and/or write, and/or in learning 
mathematics that are not related to 
lesser cognitive skills or other primary 
impairments. 

stimulability The ability to demonstrate 
performance of a task after being given 
a demonstration of the performance or 
help performing the task. 

structural grammar Learning about gram- 
mar by studying its structural features 
with less emphasis on how grammar 
conveys meaning. 

subordinating conjunctions Conjunctions 
that introduce a subordinate clause. 

subordination index An index of syntactic 
complexity based on the measurement 
of a speaker’s use of clauses. Deter- 
mined by counting the total number of 
clauses produced in a language sample 
divided by the number of C-units. 
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successive single-word utterances Words 
said in succession without a true 
attempt to slot the words into a syntactic 
pattern. 

surface structure How a message is 
phrased by its grammatical structures. 
Surface structure manipulates syntactic 
form and semantic content to achieve 
the semantic and pragmatic meaning of 
the deep structure. Surface structures 
can be paraphrased but still retain a 
deep structure. 

systemic functional linguistics A func- 
tional approach to the study of language. 
Language develops and is used for 
purposes of making meaning and com- 
municating. Language form serves the 
purpose of conveying meaning. 

T-unit A method for analysis of syntax. 
An abbreviation for “minimal termi- 
nable unit.” T-units measure each main 
clause (independent clause) and all of 
its subordinate and embedded clauses 
(dependent clauses). 

textual purpose The internal organization 
and communicative nature of a verbal 
text, be that a conversation or a written 
passage. 

theory of mind A child’s development of 
the awareness that other people have 
different thoughts, perspectives, and 
frames of reference than the child has 
himself or herself. 

transitive verb A verb that requires an 
object. “He fixed” is incomplete without 
an object. If the verb suggests the ques- 
tion “What?” (He fixed what?), it is 
transitive and requires an object, such 
as “He fixed the faucet.” 

type-token ratio (TTR) A measure of 
semantic diversity that shows the 
number of different words (the “types”) 
within a total number of words in a lan- 
guage sample (the “tokens) to reveal the 
breadth of words that a speaker used. 
As with lexical density, type-token 
ratio shows how much information is 
contained within a sample. 
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underregularization To use a morphological 
or syntactic pattern or a lexical meaning 
in fewer ways or in fewer contexts than 
an adult would use this pattern. 

verb density The proportion of verbs as 
compared to the total number of words 
within a language sample may show 
syntactic maturity. 

verb phrase constituents The forms needed 
to create basic sentences and to code 
contractions, negation, and question 
forms. Includes modal verbs and mor- 
phemic markers for present progressive 
tense, third person singular present, and 
past tense (as used by dialect variations). 


word order relations Words arranged 
grammatically into phrases and sen- 
tences. Use of longer and more varied 
sentence forms. The arrangement of 
words conveys meaning. 

working memory The temporary span of 
memory that is used for information 
processing; information that is in work- 
ing memory is an active or accessible 
state, such that attention and processing 
are focused on this information. 

zone of proximal development (ZPD) The 
level of competence that a child exhibits 
when given some assistance. 
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Grammatical agreement, 29, 46, 88, 100, 
261, 262, 268, 279, 282, 288, 299, 301, 
313 
Grammatical categories, 17, 18, 26, 30, 39, 
45, 69,72, 174, 323 
grammatical aspect, 26, 30, 32, 33, 34, 72, 
81, 86, 134, 184, 261, 310, 323 
grammatical gender, 26, 28, 38, 323 
grammatical mood, 26, 33-36, 44, 55, 56, 
72, 81, 88, 158, 323, 325 
declarative, 34, 104, 236, 260 
deontic modality, 35 
imperative, 34, 35, 36, 40, 68, 80, 104, 
229, 326 
indicative, 34, 35, 36, 58, 69 
inverted declarative, 260 
irrealis, 34 
realis, 34 
grammatical number, 26, 28, 29,72, 79, 
87, 88,161, 228, 261, 303, 313, 323 
grammatical person, 26, 27, 28, 29, 36, 37, 
38, 42, 43, 45, 46, 57, 72, 77, 87, 88, 
150, 152, 161, 184, 216, 228, 287, 288, 
303, 313, 323, 328 
grammatical tense, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 
35, 40-44, 57, 72, 79, 80, 86-88, 135, 
150, 158, 161, 184, 185, 206, 216, 261, 
312, 323, 328 
grammatical voice, 26, 37, 44, 70, 72, 74, 
76, 81, 158, 184, 204, 206, 212, 216, 
218, 239, 254, 288, 293, 304, 305, 310, 
313, 323 
Grammatical morphemes, 19, 24, 25, 29, 
30, 46, 68, 79, 152, 206, 216, 228, 229, 
268, 287, 288, 303, 323 
Grammaticality, 21, 22, 23, 24, 29, 172, 208, 
211, 212, 218, 323 
Guided practice model, 294 


H 


Heterotypic continuity, 136, 137 

Heuristic (language), 104, 114, 323 

Hierarchical syntactic structures, 49, 56, 58, 
63, 66, 68, 73, 323 


Higher-level thinking and language, xii, 97 
nl, 100, 134, 137, 170, 242, 244, 254 
Holophrastic phrase, 47, 323 


| 


Ideational (purpose of language), 106, 107, 
156, 171, 232, 323 

Idioms (idiomatic language), 33, 159, 162 
na, 163, 166 

Illocutionary act (illocutionary force), 34, 
101, 125, 126, 323 

Imitative writing, 311, 313 

Imperative, 34, 35, 36, 40, 68, 80, 104, 229, 
326. See Grammatical mood 

Imperfect aspect, 33 

Implicit memory, 136, 323 

Implied subject, 36, 124, 155 

Incidental learning, 296, 297, 298, 299, 314 

Incomplete sentence, 48, 58, 65, 178, 288 

Indefinite article, 90 

Indefinite negative, 58, 80 

Indefinite pronoun, 77. See Pronouns 

Independent clause. See Clauses 

Independent practice, 295 

Index of Productive Syntax (IPSYN), 151, 
178, 180 

Indicative, 34, 35, 36, 58, 69. See 
Grammatical mood 

Indirect object, 37, 74, 206 

Individualized Education Program (IEP), 
14, 198, 261, 262 

Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), 10, 11, 13, 14, 145, 197, 231, 
245 

Infinite verbs, 29, 32, 35, 41, 43, 61, 64, 72, 
75, 76, 81, 150, 152, 155, 157, 160, 
161, 163, 164, 166, 184, 206, 216, 256, 
309. See Verbs 

Infinitival complement, 150 

Infinitive. See Verbs 

Infinitive clause. See Clauses 

Infinitive phrase, 160. See Verbs 

Inflectional morphology, 46, 323. See 
Adjectives, Bound morphemes, 
Conjugation, Grammatical 
morphology, Morphemes, Nouns, 
Verb tenses 


Informal assessment, 13, 61, 62, 65, 131, 
141, 149, 169, 176, 181, 197, 202, 215, 
266, 281, 285 

Information processing (theory) 50, 91, 
92-99, 234, 268, 322, 326 

Information unit, 314 

Informational text, 226, 237, 248, 251 

Initiators, 70 

Intention (communicative intent). See 
Communicative acts, Function 
(of messages), Message function, 
Pragmatic language functions, 
Speech act theory 

Interjections, 63, 65, 155, 156 

Interpersonal language, xi, 84, 101, 104, 
106, 107, 125, 128, 147, 236, 253, 313 

Interpretive voice, 254, 319 

Interpropositional devices, 17, 64 

Interrogative, 40-44, 58, 59, 72, 77, 80, 104, 
151, 155, 159, 206, 231 

Interrogative reversals, 151 

Intonation, 19, 24, 40, 58, 65, 69, 102, 135 

Intransitive verb, 37, 50, 65, 68, 72, 73, 74, 
80, 324. See Verbs 

Intraverbal, 108. See Functional units of 
verbal behaviors 

Invariable words, 25 

Invariant be, 88 

Inverted declarative, 260. See Grammatical 
mood 

Inverted word order, 29, 59, 69 

Irrealis, 34. See Grammatical mood 

Irregular past, 29, 30, 31, 32, 41, 45, 66, 67, 
81, 87, 150, 152, 203, 206, 216. See 
Verb tenses 

Irregular verb, 29, 30, 31, 43, 45, 88. 
See Verb tenses 


J 
Jargon, 23, 38, 40, 111 


K 


Kernel sentence, 150, 160, 162, 254, 309, 
310 
Kinesics, 141, 324 
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L 


Language Assessment, Remediation and 
Screening Procedure (LARSP), 151 

Language-based learning disability 
(LBLD), 12, 324 

Language competence, 6, 8, 91, 93, 101, 102, 
103, 132, 236, 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
273, 280, 282, 319 

Language deficits, 3, 4, 6, 99, 145, 267, 268, 
277, 278 

Language delay, 4, 5, 231, 271, 324 

Language difference, 6, 22, 84, 324 

Language disorder (developmental 
language disorder), 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 
12, 133, 136, 145, 173, 200, 238, 239, 
276, 277, 324 

Language experience approach, 304 

Language form (definition of), 6, 19, 19, 20 

related to reading comprehension, 222, 
229 
related to word meaning, 233 

Language impairment, 5, 6, 10, 61, 66, 70, 
115, 127, 128, 131, 238, 277, 324 

Language learning disability (LLD), 12, 324 

Language performance, 93, 127, 172, 276, 
277, 282 

Learning disability (LD), 10, 11, 12, 22, 
101, 133, 136, 152, 200, 225, 226, 238, 
239, 242, 244, 248, 274, 322, 324, 327. 
See also Specific learning disability 
(SLD) 

Learning modalities, 85, 98 

Least restrictive environment, 13 

Left-branching subordinate clause (left 
embedded, preposed), 184, 213, 223. 
See Clauses 

Lemma, 24, 25, 183 

Length of utterance 17, 39, 60, 61, 63, 64 n4, 
79. See also Mean length of utterance 
(MLU) 

Lexeme, 24, 25, 29,30, 32 

Lexical (high content) words, 46, 168, 214. 
See Content words 

Lexical aspect, 33. See Grammatical 
categories 

Lexical cohesion, 290, 312. See Coherence 
(cohesion) 
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Lexical density, 182, 183 n3, 185, 324, 327 
Lexical diversity, 172, 179, 183, 324 
Lexical elements of form, 19 
Lexical morphology, 19, 20, 45, 46, 78 
Lexicon, 19, 20 
Linear syntactic relationships, 47, 48, 56, 58, 
63, 66, 67, 68, 73, 324 
Linguistic diversity, 6, 7, 15, 218 
Linguistic macrostructure. 
See Macrostructures 
Linguistic microstructure. 
See Microstructures 
Linguistic pragmatics, 34, 92, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 324, 325 
Linguistic productivity. See Productivity 
Literate lexicon, 314 
Literate thought, 242 
Loban’s Elaboration Index, 163, 178, 285 
Loban’s Elaboration Weights Index, 163 
Locative, 47, 48, 68 
Locative action, 40, 53, 56, 67, 68, 95. 
See Content categories 
Locative state, 41, 53, 56. See Content 
categories 
Locutionary act, 101, 125, 126, 324 
Long-term memory, 136, 229, 235, 275, 296, 


325 

M 

Macrostructures, 252, 253, 254, 255, 267, 
268, 316, 318, 324 


Main clause. See Clauses 

Main verb. See Verbs 

Mainstream American English (MAE), 22, 

46, 323 

Mainstream educational environments, xii, 

9,12, 13, 14, 16, 229 

Mand, 108, 109, 110. See Functional units of 

verbal behaviors 

Manual computational analyses of language 
samples. See Computational analysis 
of language samples (computational 
assessment) 

Mass nouns, 25. See Nouns 

Mathetic, 107 

Maxims of message formulation, 123, 124, 
125 

Mazes, 156, 168, 172, 292 


Mean length of complete sentence, 288 

Mean length of T-unit (MLTU), 64, 173, 198 

Mean length of utterance (MLU), 39, 60, 63, 

152, 324. See also Length of utterance 

Mean length of utterance in C-units 

(MLUC), 65, 176, 305-306 

Mean length of utterance in morphemes 

(MLUm, MLU-morph), 60, 63, 152 

Mean length of utterance in words 

(MLUw), 60, 63 

Mean syntactic length (MSL), 63, 64 n4 

Mechanics (of sentence writing), 233, 260, 

279, 281, 285, 286, 287, 301, 313, 319 

Mediation (of learning), 139, 325 

Memory for communication, 116, 117, 325 

Mental representations (of grammar and 

syntax), 21, 133, 135, 279 

Mental state words, 95, 113, 289, 311, 315 

Message formulation, 103, 122, 123, 124, 

134, 139, 207, 325 

Message function(s), 24, 325. See Function 

(of messages), Pragmatic language 

function 

Metacognition (metacognitive), 154, 269, 

274, 275, 305, 315, 325 

Metacognitive instruction, 235 

Metacognitive verbs, 315 

Metalanguage, 13, 14, 140, 141, 220, 232, 325 

Metalinguistic (skills, awareness, analysis, 
insight), 9, 14, 46, 92,99, 100, 103, 
104, 115, 122, 129, 130, 131, 137, 139, 
140, 141, 147, 154, 205, 206, 210, 211, 
212, 213, 217, 218, 219, 220, 222, 232, 
239, 246, 251, 252, 265, 269, 270, 274, 
305, 313, 314, 325 

Metalinguistic verbs, 315 

Metapragmatic awareness, 115 

Metasyntactic awareness, 140, 325 

Microstructures, 252, 253, 255, 267, 283, 

316, 325 

Mini-lessons, 251, 252, 254, 301, 302 

Minimal communication unit. See C-unit 

Minimal terminable unit. See T-unit 

Miscues, 228, 325 

Modal auxiliary verb, 325. See Auxiliary verb 

Modal participle, 160, 163 

Modality. See Auxiliary verb, Grammatical 

mood 

Modifiers. See Adjectives 


Mood. See Auxiliary verb, Grammatical 
mood 

Mood, 44, 55, 56. See Content categories 

Morphemes (morphology, morphological), 
46. See Bound morphemes, 
Conjugation, Derivational 
morphology, Free morphemes, 
Grammatical morphemes, 
Inflectional morphology, Lexical 
morphology, Mean length of 
utterance (MLU) 

Morphogrammatical, 227 

Morphological forms (order of emergence), 

39, 40-44, 45-46 

Morphology (later developing), 65, 69, 78 

Morphology (school-age years), 69, 78, 79 

Morphophonemic, 81 

Morphophonological, 85, 90 

Morphosyntax (morphosyntactic), 25, 26, 133, 

173, 179, 201, 214, 228, 229,233,325 

Multidimensional Analysis Tagger (MAT), 

185, 284 

Multitiered Systems of Support (MTSS), 
226, 244, 245, 325. See Response to 
Intervention (RTI) 


N 


Narration (narrative), 9, 70, 75, 84, 101, 104, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 133, 134, 142, 171, 
172, 173, 183, 185, 229, 230, 237, 238, 
249, 251, 252, 265, 267, 268, 271, 272, 
273, 281, 283, 285, 286, 289, 290, 293, 
311, 312, 316, 319, 322, 325 
personal narrative forms, 171, 316-317 
accounts, 317 
event casts, 317 
recounts, 316 
stories, 317 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), 169, 272, 301 
National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES), 10, 240 
National Reading Panel, 300 
Naturalistic, 142, 196, 203, 204, 206, 207, 
211, 219, 220, 232, 280, 
Negation, 40-44, 49, 56-58, 66, 69, 72, 74, 
80, 89, 151, 155, 184, 185, 206, 208, 
288, 301, 328 
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New Dale-Chall Formula, 185, 186-195 
Nominals, 165 
Nominal clause, 154, 176. See also Clauses, 
noun clause (nominative clause), 
Complementation 
Nominal expansions, 306, 309 
Nominalization, 222 
Nominative absolute, 160, 163, 165, 166 
Nominative pronoun, 27. See Pronouns 
Noncount nouns, 25. See Nouns 
Nonexistence, 40, 52, 56. See Content 
categories 
Nonfactive verb, 315. See Verbs 
Nonfinite verbs (nonfinite constructions, 
nonfinite verb phrase), 29, 161, 165, 
166, 309. See Verbs 
Nonreversible clauses, 304 
Nonreversible passive constructions, 76, 
304. See Grammatical categories, 
grammatical voice. 
Nonsentential utterances, 178, 325 
Nonspecific language impairment (NLI), 11 
Nonstandardized assessments, 197, 276. 
See Informal assessment 
Nonuse (of forms), 36, 80, 85, 86-90, 156 
Nonverbal behaviors, 11, 23, 50, 106, 115, 
117, 123, 125, 126, 134, 141, 327 
Norm referenced, 197, 215 
Normative information, 7, 8,9, 11, 60, 61, 
63, 131, 132, 133, 143, 144, 148, 151, 
171, 173, 179, 180, 181, 197, 199, 200, 
202, 206, 207, 210, 217, 236, 280 
Notice, 43, 54, 56. See Content categories 
Nouns, 25, 46, 301. See Clauses, 
Derivational morphology, 
Grammatical agreement 
abstract nouns, 315 
agent noun, 47 
common noun, 26 
count nouns, 25 
declension, 29 
derivational affixes, 25, 41, 43, 45, 79, 
206, 303 
descriptive nouns, 71 
entity, 47 
genitive case, 29 
gerund, 32, 159, 161 
inflection of nouns, 29, 67, 260 
mass nouns, 25 
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Nouns (continued) 
noncount nouns, 25, 29 
noun-pronoun agreement, 29 
noun referent, 28, 38 
object noun, 41, 47, 76, 77, 81, 154, 157, 
304 
object of a preposition, 165 
plural nouns, 28, 29, 35, 46, 85, 206 
possessive noun, 162, 177, 206 
predicate noun (predicate nominative), 
26, 157, 262 
proper noun, 26 
singular noun, 28, 29, 35, 46 
subject noun, 26, 47, 76, 89, 153, 154, 157, 
262, 304 
Noun clauses, 165, 213. See Clauses 
Noun modifier, 150 
premodifier, 70, 222 
postmodifier, 50, 70, 71, 222, 289, 309 
Noun phrases, 48, 50, 57, 70, 73, 151, 153, 
157, 183, 184, 209, 222, 256, 258, 262 
appositives, 70, 157 
Noun phrase elaboration, 39, 70, 71, 83, 84, 
231, 239, 262, 307 
Noun-verb agreement. See Grammatical 
agreement 
Null morpheme, 25 
Null subject, 36, 155, 305 


O 


Object complement, 307. See 
Complementation 

Object of a preposition, 165 

Object of a sentence, 42, 154 

Object of a verb, 74, 167. See Direct object, 
Indirect object 

Object of an infinitive, 150 

Object-extracted, 304 

Objective case, 27, 68 

Objective pronoun, 27, 28. See Pronouns 

Objective-complement, 164, 165. 
See Complementation 

Obligatory pronouns, 206. See Pronouns 

Omission, 36, 80, 85, 124, 155, 156, 180, 268, 
279, 287, 288 

Open class words, 46 

Oral interpretation (of text), 254, 259, 325 


Orthographic coding, 275, 325 
Overregularization, 66, 325 


P 


Paralanguage (paralinguistic), 102, 103, 
106, 141, 182, 325 
Parallel action (narration), 292 
Parallel form (sentence parallelism), 156, 
216, 288, 312 
Parallel form (test items), 216 
Parallel independent clauses, 161, 162, 252 
Parallel processing, 96, 97, 98 
Parallel statements (parallel actions, 
parallel objects), 54, 158, 165 
Parentheticals, 156, 162 na, 163, 164 na. 
See Interjections 
Participial phrases, 164, 164 nb, 166, 309 
Participles (participle phrase), 30, 32, 64, 
76, 81, 157, 160, 161, 162, 165, 167, 
177, 206, 309. See also Grammatical 
categories, Verb tenses 
modal participle, 160, 163 
past participle, 30, 31, 32, 150, 206 
perfect participle, 167 
present participle, 30, 31,32, 150, 159, 167 
Particle, 160, 184 
Passive construction. See Grammatical 
categories 
Passive voice. See Grammatical categories 
Perfect aspect, 310. See Grammatical 
categories 
Perfect continuous tense. See Verb tenses 
Perfect participle. See Participle 
Perfect tense. See Verb tenses 
Performatives, 113, 115, 155 
Perlocutionary act (perlocutionary effect), 
34, 101, 126, 326 
Personal pronouns. See Pronouns 
Persuasive messages, 172, 253, 317 
Phoneme, 19, 20, 99, 233, 235, 326 
Phonology (phonological), 5, 11, 19, 19, 20, 
22, 32, 82, 85, 90, 105, 140, 146, 170, 
179, 214, 227, 236, 238, 239, 268, 287, 
323, 327 
Phonological awareness, 247, 275 
Phrasal coordination. See Clauses, 
Compound sentence (phrasal 


coordination, sentence coordination), 
Conjoining (of sentences, phrases) 

Phrase elaborations. See Noun phrase 
elaboration, Verb phrase elaboration 

Planned contextual opportunities, 296 

Plural nouns. See Nouns 

Poetic writing, 292 

Polysemy (polysemous words), 184, 314, 315 

Possession, 53, 56. See Content categories 

Possessive noun. See Nouns 

Possessive pronoun. See Pronouns 

Postmodification, 326. See Clauses, relative, 
Noun modifier, Prepositional 
phrases 

Pragmatic awareness, 115, 318. 
See Metapragmatic awareness 

Pragmatic coherence. See Coherence 
(cohesion), Pragmatic cohesion 

Pragmatic cohesion, 103, 115-118, 116, 
120, 223, 228, 326. See Coherence 
(cohesion) 

Pragmatic language functions, 6, 34, 50, 56, 
92, 101, 103, 106, 108, 111, 113, 114, 
115, 120, 121, 125, 126, 173, 221, 232, 
253, 273, 325. See also Function (of 
messages), Functional linguistics 

Pragmatic language impairment, 125 

Pragmatic language (influence on grammar 
and syntax), 101 

Pragmatics (language use), 6 

Predicate, 26, 37, 41, 69, 80, 258 

Predicate adjectives. See Adjectives 

Predicate nominatives, 37, 74, 159, 165. 
See Nouns 

Predictive validity, 8, 201, 326 

Prefix, 46 

Prepositional phrases, 37, 71, 72, 73, 75, 76, 
81, 151, 152, 157, 162, 163, 165, 166, 
177, 184, 206, 212, 222, 256, 289, 307, 
309 

Prepositions, 40, 46, 54, 61, 68, 70, 76, 77, 
78, 165, 167, 168, 185, 214, 215, 216, 
257, 268, 297, 315, 322, 323 

compound prepositions, 78 

Prescriptive grammar, 22, 312, 323, 326 

Present participle. See Participle 

Present perfect. See Aspect, Grammatical 
categories, Verb tenses 
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Present progressive. See Aspect, 
Grammatical categories, Verb tenses 
Present tense. See Aspect, Grammatical 
categories, Verb tenses 
Presuppositional skills, 107, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 125, 126, 146, 155, 211, 326 
Primitive speech acts, 111, 112, 322, 326. 
See also Communicative acts, 
Conversational speech acts, 
Function of messages, Intention 
(communicative intent), Message 
function(s), Pragmatic language 
functions, Speech act theory 
Probes (clinician-constructed), 130, 
215-219, 285-286. See also Dynamic 
assessment, Informal assessment, 
Stimulability 
Procedural language, 111, 221, 238, 318 
Productivity (productive language), 17, 38, 
39, 47, 49, 51, 66, 67, 68, 82, 84, 96, 
99, 134, 152, 172, 212, 282, 303, 326 
Progress monitoring, 13, 14, 172, 181, 218, 
244, 245, 306, 326. See also Multitiered 
Systems of Support (MTSS), 
Response to Intervention (RTT) 
Progressive aspect. See Aspect, Grammatical 
categories, Verb tenses 
Pronominalization, 68. See Pronouns 
Pronouns, 26, 46, 55, 60, 70, 77, 98, 208. 
See Grammatical categories 
anaphoric reference, 60 
appositive, 89 
auxiliary contractions, 150 
cataphoric reference, 60 
complementation, 75-76, 161 
deictic terms (deixis), 60, 141, 322 
demonstrative, 28, 32, 47,48, 49, 70, 71, 
77,151, 159 
determiner, 90 
developmental constructs, 66 
developmental progression, 40-44, 167 
first person, 150, 184 
gender-binary, 28 
gender-neutral, 29, 38 
indefinite pronoun, 77, 150, 285 
intensive pronoun, 77 
interrogative, 77 
noun modifiers, 70, 71 
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Pronouns (continued) 
morphology of, 46 
noun-pronoun agreement, 29, 261, 301 
objective, 27, 28, 68, 77 
obligatory, 206 
personal, 26, 27, 28,77, 150 
plural, 28, 35, 77, 150, 184 
possessive, 27, 28, 49, 71, 77,79, 151, 159, 
162, 177 
predicate component, 74 
pronominalization (pronoun reference), 
68, 221, 279, 294 
reflexive, 27, 28, 77, 150, 216, 261 
relative, 35, 68, 76, 81, 162, 167, 256 
second person, 150, 184 
singular, 28, 35, 77, 150, 184 
subjective, 27, 28, 29, 32, 36, 68, 73, 77 
third person, 38, 184 
wh-pronouns, 58-59, 150, 151, 154 
Proofread, 273, 274, 281, 301, 302, 313, 319 
Proper noun. See Nouns 
Propositional complement clause, 216 
Prose literacy, 240-241 
Prosody, 19, 24, 38, 58, 100, 135, 166, 226, 
235-236, 325, 326 
and reading comprehension, 110, 
235-236, 254, 258-259 
Proxemics, 119, 120, 126, 141, 326 
Psycholinguistics, 91, 92, 93, 99, 100, 101, 
127, 182, 201, 215, 326 
Psychometric (assessment), 8, 133, 197, 200, 
245 
Punctuation, 35, 101, 102, 106, 157, 223, 232, 
233, 236, 239, 251, 257, 273, 279, 281, 
284, 285, 287, 288, 297, 300, 301, 313, 
319, 324 


Q 


Quantifiers, 70,71, 150, 151, 159 
Quantity, 41, 54, 56. See Content categories 
Question formation (development of), 
40-44, 49, 56, 58, 59, 61, 66, 69, 72, 
87, 89, 151, 209, 328 
paralanguage, 141 
pragmatic use of, 112, 112, 115, 117, 229, 
288 
reading prosody, 110 


Question forms, 35, 58. See also Interrogative 
constituent questions, 58 
rising intonation, 69 
tag questions, 58, 80, 151, 155 
wh-questions, 42, 43, 58-59, 69, 77, 80, 
151, 185, 206, 216, 233, 256, 300 
yes-no, 40, 58, 63, 206 


R 


Readability, 176, 177, 181, 182, 185, 195, 326 

Reading Rope, 247, 252, 272 

Realis mood, 34. See Grammatical mood 

Recombination, 38 

Recounts, 316. See Narration (narrative) 

Recurrence, 40, 52, 56. See Content 
categories 

Recursion, 38 

Rejection, 40, 52, 56. See Content categories 

Reduced infinitive constructions, 155. 
See Verbs 

Referential cohesion, 183, 291. See 
Coherence (cohesion), Pragmatic 
coherence, Pragmatic cohesion 

Referents, 28, 38. See Nouns 

Reflexive pronoun, 27, 28, 77, 150, 216, 261. 
See Pronouns 

Relational meaning, 48, 78, 326 

Relational words, 45, 46, 47, 78, 158, 165. 
See Free morphemes 

Relative clause expansion, 309 

Relative clauses, 49, 68, 71, 73, 76, 77, 81, 
154, 167, 206, 208, 209, 213, 216, 222, 
223, 309. See Clauses 

Relative pronoun, 35, 68, 76, 81, 162, 167, 
256. See Pronouns 

Relativization, 17, 73, 76. See Clauses 

Reliability (of testing), 133, 174, 176, 197, 
200, 216 

Response to Intervention (RTI), 14, 226, 
244, 245, 325, 326. See Multitiered 
Systems of Support (MTSS) 

Retelling of text, 171, 172, 181, 237, 250, 
318 

Rhapsodic features, 290 

Right-branching clauses, 213. See Clauses 

Rising intonation, 69. See Questions 

Root forms, 25, 46, 78, 79, 82, 179, 303 


Routinized phrases, 47 
Run-on constructions, 69, 282, 319 


Ss 


SALT. See Systematic Analysis of Language 
Transcripts 

Sampling Utterances and Grammatical 
Analysis Revised (SUGAR), 133, 
151, 152, 173, 181, 222 

Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, 278 

Scaffolding, 139, 146, 269, 275, 326 

Secondary verbs, 150. See Verbs 

Segmental forms of phonology, 19, 19 

Semantic content, 6, 19, 20, 21, 95, 143, 267, 
314, 322, 323, 327 

Semantic memory, 50, 94, 232, 326 

Semantic mitigators, 36, 326. See Semantic 
softeners 

Semantic relations, 36, 38, 45, 48, 49, 51, 63, 
67, 118, 254, 326 

Semantic softeners, 36. See Semantic 
mitigators 

Semantic transparency, 303 

Semantically opaque, 303 

Semanticize, (semanticity), 50, 326 

Semantics, 6, 105, 293. See Content 
(relationship to form) 

Semelfactive, 33, 34. See Grammatical 
categories, Verbs 

Semiotics, 102, 326 

Sentence coordination. See Clauses, 
Compound sentences, Coordination 

Sentence fragment, 156, 282 

Sentence analysis skills, 214, 256, 265, 266, 
278, 280, 295, 296, 299, 305 

Sentence branching patterns, 213 

Sentence combining, 84, 213, 217, 274, 279, 
280, 281, 305, 306, 310 

Sentence completion tasks, 237, 261, 
279, 296, 310, 311, 321. See Cloze 
procedures (cloze sentences) 

Sentence copying, 279 

Sentence dictation, 279 

Sentence elaborations, 279 

Sentence expansions, 162, 214, 258, 273, 
295, 297, 305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 310 

Sentence fragment, 156 
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Sentence frame, 214, 306, 308 

Sentence length, 147, 152, 172, 173, 183, 
185, 196, 220, 306, 309, 310, 313, 326. 
See also Mean length of complete 
sentence, Mean syntactic length 

Sentence repetition tasks, 82, 205, 214 

Sentence variety, 297, 312 

Sequencing (temporal processing skills), 
10, 36, 43, 49, 54, 59, 75, 115, 203, 204, 
233, 251, 273, 292, 312, 319 

Serial processing, 96, 97 

Shared writing, 275 

Short-term memory, 214, 229, 234 

Signal words, 54, 221, 253, 257 

Simple past tense, 30, 32, 312. See Verb 
tenses 

Simple sentence, 142, 146, 150, 279, 308, 310 

Slot-filling tasks, See Cloze procedures 
(cloze sentences) 

Social cognitions, 103, 117, 122, 123, 126, 327 

Social constructivism, 137, 138, 327 

Social interactionism (social interactionist 
theory), 137-138 

Social pragmatics, 34, 92, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
127, 327 

Social register, 84, 119, 120, 122, 123, 126, 
306, 307, 327 

Social validity, 124, 327 

Sociocultural theory, 138 

Spache Readability Calculator, 185 

Specific language impairment (SLI), 11, 22, 
82, 327 

Specific learning disability (SLD), 10, 11, 
12, 22, 101, 152, 225, 238, 239, 270, 
274, 322, 327. See also Learning 
disability (LD) 

Speech act theory, 111. See also 
Communicative acts, Conversational 
speech acts, Function (of messages), 
Intention (communicative intent), 
Message function, Pragmatic 
language functions, Primitive 
speech acts 

Spelling, 3, 10, 11, 30, 215, 232, 233, 239, 
243, 268, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 279, 
282, 284, 285, 287, 313 

SPICE. See Syntactic and Pragmatic 
Interventions for Clausal Expansions 
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Standard American English (SAE), 22, 46, 
323 

Standardized assessment, 4, 7, 8, 9, 61, 129, 
131, 133, 142, 182, 197, 198, 199, 200, 
201, 205, 207, 211, 215, 216, 217, 218, 
219, 243, 250, 256, 276, 280, 285. 
See also Formal assessment 

Stem morpheme, 79 

Stimulability, 139, 217, 322, 327. See also 
Dynamic assessment, Informal 
assessment, Probes (clinician- 
constructed) 

Stories, 317. See Narration (narrative) 

Story grammar, 251, 292, 317 

Stress (word and syllable), 19, 19, 24, 135 

Structural cues, 228 

Structural deficits, 278 

Structural grammar, 24, 260, 327 

Structural linguistics, 18, 20, 24 

Struggling learners, 4, 8, 14, 237, 242, 245, 
246, 258, 295, 308, 310, 320 

Subject. See Clauses, Implied subject, 
Nouns, Null subject, Pronouns 

Subject-verb agreement. See Grammatical 
agreement 

Subjective case pronouns, 26, 68. See 
Pronouns 

Subjective pronoun. See Pronouns 

Subjunctive (mood). See Grammatical 
categories 

Subjunctive clause. See Clauses 

Subordinate clause. See Clauses 

Subordinating conjunction. See Adverbs, 
Conjunctions 


Subordination Index (SI), 173-174, 284, 327. 


See Clauses 

Substantive words (content words), 45, 46, 
47,78 

Successive single word utterance, 47, 63, 
67, 72, 327 

Suffix, 46. See Adjectives, Adverbs, Affixes, 
Bound morphemes, Conjugation, 
Derivational 

morphology, Grammatical morphemes, 
Inflectional morphology, Nouns, 
Superlative, Verbs 

SUGAR. See Sampling Utterances and 
Grammatical Analysis Revised 


Superlative (affix), 29, 43 

Suprasegmental forms of phonology, 19, 
19, 105, 235, 326 

Surface structure, 17, 20, 21, 24, 38, 39, 49, 
66, 84, 323, 327 

Syllable, 19, 183, 185, 233, 235, 239, 326 

Syllable stress, See Stress 

Syntactic and Pragmatic Interventions for 
Clausal Expansions (SPICE), 222, 305 

Syntactic form, 6, 19, 25, 26 

Syntactic forms (order of emergence), 47 

Syntactic function, 25, 26, 69 

Syntactic propositions, 26, 48 

Syntactic paraphrase, 212 

Syntactic propositions, 26, 48 

Syntactic regularities, 65, 66, 68, 83, 140 

Syntactic synonymy, 39, 66, 84, 286 

Syntactic universals, 20 

Syntactic variation, 65, 66, 68, 83, 140 

Syntax delay, 130, 142, 143, 144, 145, 147, 199 

Syntax disorder, 130, 142, 143, 144, 145, 147, 
199 

Systematic Analysis of Language 
Transcripts (SALT), 64, 65, 131, 133, 
152, 153, 174, 179, 180, 181, 259, 284 

Systemic functional linguistics (SFL), 113, 
253, 327. See also Functional linguistics 


T 


T-unit (minimal terminable unit), 63, 64, 65, 
73, 79, 153, 173, 174, 176, 177, 198, 
281, 284, 289, 327 

Tact, 108, 109, 110. See Functional units of 
verbal behaviors 

Tag questions 58, 80. See Clauses, 
Questions 

Talkbank project, 178, 179 

Telic aspect (telicity), 33. See Grammatical 
categories 

Template (for writing), 275 

Temporal clauses, 69. See Clauses 

Tense (verb). See Verb tenses 

Tense-aspect. See Aspect, Grammatical 
categories, Verb tenses 

Tests of grammar and syntax. See Formal 
assessment, Informal assessment, 
Standardized assessment 


Text analysis skills (reading 
comprehension), 119, 120 

Text analysis tools, 182, 185 

Text Analyzer, 185 

Text messages, 115, 266 

Text structure, 137, 248, 251, 253, 273, 

274, 316. See also Expository 
text, Macrostructures, Narration 
(narrative) 

Textual purpose, 106, 107, 232. See also 
Function (of messages), Intention 
(communicative intent), Message 
function, Pragmatic language 
functions 

Textuals, 110. See Functional units of verbal 
behaviors 

Theory of mind, 107, 116, 126, 327 

Tool for the Automatic Analysis of Lexical 
Sophistication (TAALES), 284 

Topicalization, 290 

Transactional writing, 292 

Transformations of grammar and syntax. 
See Clauses 

Transition words, 273, 274 

Transitive verb, 37, 49, 65, 68, 72, 73, 75, 80, 
327. See Verbs 

Two-word verb, 24, 73 n5, 256, 315. See 
Verbs 

Type-token ratio (TTR), 179, 183, 183 n1, 
293, 327 


Cc 


Jnconjugated, 24, 33, 35, 45, 67, 81, 150, 
325. See Conjugation, Lemma, 
Uninflected, Verbs 

Uncontracted copula, 41, 80, 206. 

See Contractions 
nderregularization, 66, 67, 328 
ninflected, 35, 67, 150. See Inflectional 

morphology, Unconjugated 
Use (language use), 6, 7,91, 105. See 
Communicative acts, Function (of 
messages), Functional linguistics, 
Message function, Pragmatic 
language functions, Pragmatic 
language (influence on grammar 
and syntax), Pragmatic language 


ac 
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impairment, Pragmatics (language 
use), Speech act theory, Systemic 
functional linguistics 

Utterance boundaries, 65 

Utterances (length and complexity, 
measurement of). See Length of 
Utterance, Mean length of utterance 
(MLU) 


V 


Validity (of tests). See Concurrent validity, 
Construct validity, Content validity, 
Ecological 

validity, Predictive validity 

Verb consistency (parallel form), 156, 216, 
288, 312. See Parallel form (sentence 
parallelism) 

Verb density, 166, 176, 182, 184, 328 

Verb phrase constituents, 56, 57, 72, 150, 
152, 328 

Verb phrase elaboration, 39, 40-44, 70, 72, 
73, 74, 75, 80, 83, 84, 231, 239, 289, 
307, 310 

Verb tenses, 24, 30, 31, 141, 145, 261, 

282, 323. See also Auxiliary verb, 
Conjugation, Copula, Grammatical 
Categories, Verbs 

derived forms, 30, 45, 79, 303, 322 

development of, 40-44, 45, 56, 57, 58, 66, 
72, 79, 134, 150, 167 

future perfect tense, 30, 32, 80, 158, 206 

future perfect continuous tense, 81 

future tense, 41, 58, 86-89, 229, 261 

inflections, 50, 68, 79, 167, 260, 268, 323 

irregular past tense, 29, 30, 31, 32, 41, 45, 
66, 67, 81, 87, 150, 152, 203, 206, 216 

irregular present tense, 29 

morphological components, 24, 25, 29, 
30, 68, 79, 152, 206, 216, 228, 229, 
268, 287, 288, 303 

participle phrase, 76, 206 

past participle verb, 30, 32, 150, 206 

past tense, 30, 57, 229, 261, 287 

past perfect tense, 30, 32, 80, 81, 86, 158, 
222 

past perfect continuous tense, 32, 81, 86 

past perfect subjunctive tense, 206 
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Verb tenses (continued) 

past progressive tense, 30 

past subjunctive tense, 206 

past tense, 30, 66, 81, 150, 206, 287, 312 

perfect aspect, 261, 310 

perfect progressive aspect, 261 

perfective auxiliary, 30, 31 

present participle verb, 30, 150, 159 

present perfect continuous tense, 31, 81, 
86 

present perfect tense, 30, 31, 32, 73, 81, 
86, 206, 222 

present tense, 30, 32, 57, 206, 229, 261, 
287, 288 

present progressive tense, 30, 56, 57 

progressive aspect, 261 

simple aspect, 261 

simple past tense, 30, 32, 312 

tense plus aspect forms, 30, 81, 261 

Verbs, 46. See also Auxiliary verb, 

Conjugation, Copula, Grammatical 
Categories, Verb tenses 

factive verb, 315 

finite verbs, 29, 159-161, 166 

future modal, 206, 229 

gerunds, 32, 76, 150, 159, 167 

infinite verbs, 29, 32, 35, 41, 43, 61, 64, 
72,75, 76, 81, 150, 152, 155, 157, 160, 
161, 163, 164, 166, 184, 206, 216, 256, 
309 

intransitive, 37, 50, 65, 68, 72, 73, 74, 80, 
324 

irregular verb, 29, 30, 31, 32, 43, 45, 87, 
88, 150, 206 

main verb, 26, 29, 60, 72, 150, 153, 174, 
183, 206, 257 

morphology of, 46 

noncomplementing infinitive, 150 

nonfactive verb, 315 

nonfinite verbs, 29, 161, 165, 166, 309 

reduced infinitive, 155 

regular verb, 29, 30, 32, 66, 206 

secondary verbs, 150 

state verbs, 47, 75 

transitive, 37, 49, 65, 68, 72, 73, 75, 80, 
327 

two-word verbs, 24, 73 n5, 256, 315 

verb paradigm, 29 


Verbal reasoning, 173, 207, 233, 247, 248, 
252, 268 

Verbals (derived from verbs), 30, 32, 166 

Visual (learning aids), 94, 102, 110, 134, 141, 
230, 235, 236, 237, 248, 250, 254, 286, 
316 

Visual (learning difficulties), 274, 324. 
See Dysgraphia 

Vocabulary (development of) 38, 51, 58, 70, 
78, 82,93, 98, 100, 134, 143, 146, 169, 
180, 215, 218, 226, 228, 229, 233, 234, 
235, 237, 239, 242, 243, 247,248, 252, 
267, 274, 275, 279, 283, 294, 306, 314. 
See Content categories 

Voice (grammatical). See Grammatical 
Categories. 


W 


Wh-conjunctions, 150. See conjunctions 
Wh-pronouns, 58-59, 150, 151, 154. 
See pronouns 

Wh-questions, 42, 43, 58-59, 69, 77, 80, 
151, 185, 206, 216, 233, 256, 300. See 
questions 

Word-finding (word retrieval), 285, 279, 
292. See Anomia 

Word order relations, 19, 20, 26, 29, 49, 59, 
63, 65, 69, 72, 73, 81 n6, 100, 135, 144, 
151, 156, 170, 209, 213, 214, 215, 220, 
223, 227, 229, 262, 294, 299, 328 

Word stress, 19. See Stress (word and 
syllable) 

Word structure, 222. See Derivational 
morphology, Morphemes 
(morphology, morphological) 

Word study, 3, 207, 211, 227, 237, 239, 255, 275 

Word tokens. See Type-token ratio (TTR) 

Word types. See Type-token ratio (TTR) 

Wordbank, 180 

Working memory, 226, 229, 234, 235, 239, 
266, 268, 269, 273, 275, 279, 282, 283, 
296, 297, 298, 304, 325, 328 

World Health Organization (WHO), 5 

Writing conferences, 302 

Writing fluency, 279 

Writing process, 273, 301 

Writing workshop, 298, 299 


Written composition, 313 

Written exposition, 121. See Expository 
writing, Linguistic macrostructure, 
Macrostructures, 

Text structure 

Written expression, 98, 101, 141, 144, 148, 
236, 239, 259, 266, 267, 278 

Written language, 265 

Written narration, 121. See Narration 
(narrative) 
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Written syntax, 182, 201, 243, 250, 266, 275, 
279, 283, 284, 294 


Z 


Zero derivation, 25 

Zero marking (zero use), 85, 86, 87, 88, 90, 
156. See Nonuse (of forms) 

Zone of proximal development, 139, 322, 
328 


